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PHI I-ACE 


1 1 1In volume of exposition, comment, and readings is 
i*lt('ted ns an introduction to the study of the theory an 
in m (Icc of Marxism. Obviously it cannot be compre- 
nuive in scope or exhaustive in its analysis. Some cur- 
ol thought, for example, syndicalism and guild so- 
, iniitm, which have had only peripheral relations with the 
imiln sit earns of Marxist tradition, have not been con- 
iitili' i ed because of the short compass of the work. I have 
, .hi only to lay before the reader the chief issues which 
have divided Marxists from non-Marxists and Marxists 
1 1 out each other. 

I he development of Marxism as a movement has re¬ 
adied in some peculiar paradoxes which make it difficu 
,,, tetaiii traditional conceptual formulations. Where 
Mat xIniii as a movement has triumphed, as m the Soviet 
I imon. its socialist ideals have failed or have been be¬ 
lt ayed. where it has failed as a Movement, as in the West, 
It,, ideals have made considerable headway. It seems as 
it Malory itself has been guilty of lese-Marxism. 

I vents of the last twenty-five years or so have shown 
Itttw Important a knowledge of the ideas and movements 
.liussed in this book is to an intelligent appreciation of 
itolllical affairs. It is safe to say that had Roosevelt and 
i hui chill and their advisors been better informed of them 
ihev would have been better prepared for the Soviet 
Nindcgy of the cold war. The wages of ignorance may 

v, iv well be the loss of freedom. _ 

I he most a book of this kind can do is to arouse the 
interest of the reader to a point where he is curious to 
11 ii,I out more about the subject it treats. Whether it is 
successful in this respect each reader, of course, will judge 
fnt himself. 


New York, 
April, 1955 


Sidney Hook 
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II. CONTRIBUTIONS OF KARL 
MARX 


I. On Understanding Marx. Karl Marx is one of 
fI h 1 most influential figures in human history. Judged by 
(hr number of those who have regarded themselves his 
followers, and of the organizations set up by them, he 
I net inspired the greatest mass movement of all times. 
I his movement transcends national, racial, and continent 
Ini boundaries. Only in Anglo-Saxon communities has he 
hml a comparatively small following, to some extent be- 
t mise of the use made of his ideas elsewhere. The result 
in (hat in England and particularly the United States, 
Ik* is often condemned without even being read. On the 
other hand, in some regions of the rest of the world, a 
new religion has arisen which proclaims that History is 
Clod and Karl Marx its chief prophet. 

The increasing complexity and interrelations of modern 
civilization make it practically certain that the fashion 
in which Marx’s ideas are interpreted will have a very 
great bearing upon the future of the Anglo-Saxon world, 
especially the United States. That is one sufficient reason 
why every reflective person should have some familiarity 
with his doctrines, their evolution, and their current 
impact upon the stormy political life of our era. 

In many situations it is not so much the actual past 
which determines the present as what people imagine the 
past to have been. Similarly with the ideas propounded 
by a great thinker of the past. Save ar a rule in the nat¬ 
ural sciences, it is not what a man actually has said or 
meant so much as what he is interpreted to have said 
or meant which influences the present. Of few figures 
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are^affecteri u™ °* Mant These varying int ^retations 
re affected b y current needs and interests, and explain 

7 f ro “ tbe f act that a man calls himself a Marxisi 

than ha / d l y bC m ° re confident about his actual beliefs 

I chrstrm n a Tf beIi f S 0f ° ne wh0 ca,,s bimsdl 
frn™ M ; Nonetheless, although it is difficult it is not 

impossible to determine with some fidelity what Marx 

actual meanb . beIl ? Ved ‘ An y hypothesis about the 
actual meaning of his doctrines is an hypothesis about a 

matter of historical fact and must be tested by the same 
fundamental canons of evidence as we bring to be ,r 
upon other historical questions. g 

Mar . x ’s ca se this is rendered difficult by the circum¬ 
stances of his life and the occasion of his writing He 

sake but n” aCa ? emician interested in ideas for their own 
sake but a revolutionary activist who developed his ideas 
m an effort to influence the course of events. He was a 

who C held TOT 3 '’ 8 * and . P°iemicized against individuals 
who held contrary positions, so that sometimes he 
stresses one point and, at other times, when this point 
seems overshadowed by events or eclipsed in argument 
he emphasizes its opposite. Nowhere is there a systematic 
SX ideas and o, ,1SS 

regarded , T " at a * ,me when P recisi °n was not 
t - a great virtue, when statistical and proba- 

bihstic conceptions of scientific law were in their infanev 

Wils on t t h h e c SOC h ial . scien f ces P re tentiously modeled them- 
seives on the physics of the day. Marx’s terminoloov 

refl ects his Hegelian heritage. Almost all of his 

chareedffim wT ambiguous ' Hone st critics have 
m „ n J. hln ! w,th flagrant inconsistencies and a funda- 
“ '"“flerence, while uncritical admirers have ac- 
p ed every word even when his conclusions appear 

faTt ^LT'lVIanfh d,fficuIties are aggravated by the 
t that Marx has become a political symbol evoking 

emotive reactions rather than intellectually discriminating 

town 2 of L ?ri Mar \ Was born in 1818 in the little Rhenish 
. " ° £ J ner wh,ch boasted of its origins as a distin 

hil , 'fnmilv 0 hc a w 0U !r 0St °J CarIy times ‘ ° n both sides of 
rabbis For , deSCended fro m a long line of Jewish 
verted .n P t reasons > Ma rx’s father became con- 
rotestantism an ^ his son grew up without anv 
consciousness of himself as being Jewish. After a convent 
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n hmIIv lit illiant career at school, Marx attended briefly 

• h. I MivriHily of Bonn and then the University of Berlin 
»Ihi» Ii« developed strong intellectual interests in law, 
pliili'll»|fv. ami theology. Upon the completion of his 

• i i«h He lie was made editor of the Rheinische Zeitung, 
*blib was shortly suppressed because of its advanced 
III** ml views. In 1843 Marx married. He then moved to 
I'm Is where he plunged into a study of French commu- 
hImiii mid political economy. While in Paris he met Fried- 
t It h I n gels and forged a lifelong friendship with him. 
I ii} • In, son of a wealthy manufacturer, shared, helped 
develop, and popularized Marx’s ideas. He also relieved 

• lie burden of crushing poverty on Marx’s family. Exiled 
horn Paris, Marx went to Brussels where he joined the 
i niniimnist League and on the eve of the Revolution of 
I M l M wrote the Communist Manifesto. He took a lively 
|hii I in helping to organize the Revolution of 1848 in 
Wesiern Europe, was banished from Brussels, arrested, 
tried and freed in Germany, and compelled to leave 
I i unco again. He finally found political asylum in Lon- 
dim, where he spent the rest of his life in research, writ¬ 
ing, emigrant squabbles, political journalism of the 
highest level, and in organizing the First International 
Workingmen’s Association. He published comparatively 
little during this period aside from the first volume of 
( 'upital, although he left behind the draft of several 
oilier volumes. 

Fame and acknowledgment came slowly to Marx, and 
when he died in 1883 few outside the circle of his polit¬ 
ical followers were aware of his work and stature. The 
most paradoxical thing about his theories is that they 
fail to explain plausibly the impact of his own life and 
doctrines on the history of society. There would have, 
been a socialist movement without Karl Marx. But its 
form and history bear the stamp which only his personal¬ 
ity and ideas could have given it. 

3. Marx’s Intellectual Development. Marx’s char¬ 
acteristic ideas ripened in the course of an intense intel¬ 
lectual development during a period when, although 
politically and industrially Germany was still among the 
most backward countries of Western Europe, its thinkers 
were bold and extreme. At the University of Berlin he 
came under the influence of the Hegelian philosophy 
which interpreted the world as a dynamic and spiritual 
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as a reasonabIe 

waif tnilj!rea^^rnffT b*e ^o!md° o 

whole TrutUies 8 T^l *° the 8 °° d ° f the developing 
eacfaglht ? “*£»! £?« ^le; short £it! 

of affairs in which !he mnii!n pr0gress . towa rds a state 
appear as L 7,1, f P ] " neoessihes of existence 

>* »f toJ- litoSSS’XfcSfSS? The 

paSKSalS 

s«s d t ,.? P ssr ,y -** A 

piwess fn^HeS” 5f gd ? n8 em P hasiz ed the element of 

bu ' ,he ™A«» 
Ey“ w,,h *-js 

ad an autonomous history or thaf it 
fuTes Fm Ut from° n th , e . rise ’ growth > and decline of cul- 
times” seemed ^tseTf P to n r! g CVentS ^ ‘‘ S P irit of the 
varied from place to nlar qU1 j 6 ex P lanatlon because it 
able to do some h n/ n Pen ° d t0 period > to be 

s.a r , which ?sa zz rzir h ,s abo “ 

SHS53S ^§2 
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»m-l mill persuasive than others. Ludwig Feuerbach 
■ (his cycle of thought and attributed the works 

I ih. Spiiil to (lie presence of needs, wants, and lacks 
im tin lib til man. All other worldly religions and philoso- 
i la. me projections of human needs or their compcn- 
h m, fulllllments. Outside of nature and society, there 
* . f iieilher Consciousness nor Spirit. “Anthropology 
i ih< a inly of man) is the secret of theology.” Men create 
t ■••!, in (heir own moral image and this image blossoms 
horn soeiaI roots. For a number of technical reasons, as 
*. II n% because of the misleading associations of the word 
Miiih i ialism,” which suggested crass egoism and the 
• nil nl pleasure, Feuerbach regarded himself as a natural- 
1*1 mul a humanist. 

Marx accepted, with some important modifications, the 
biinle philosophy of Feuerbach, especially his critique of 
» < Nting religion as a projection in distorted form of hu- 
ninn needs and ideals. But he disagreed with Feuerbach 
lu important respects. The nature of man was not only 
nodal but historical. Therefore, nothing cultural could 
be explained by human nature as such but only by the 
concrete needs and aims of man under specific historical 
conditions. Secondly, Marx did not follow Feuerbach 
in his call for a new religion of humanity based on the 
ideal of love but, together with Arnold Ruge and younger 
llgurcs among the Left-Hegelians, turned to a critique of 
political institutions. 

These Left-Hegelians believed that just, as in the past, 
men have worshipped religious abstractions which ex¬ 
pressed in a distorted form the actual role of moral and 
social ideals in their experience, so men were—especially 
in Germany—in the grip of political abstractions. They 
hypostatized the state, law, the monarchy as institutions 
sanctified either by theology, metaphysics, or the eternal 
natural law. In reality these institutions were patterns of 
organized power in political life with a determinate his¬ 
tory which had arisen to meet the needs and interests of 
special groups. Marx went further. By analyzing the 
politics of his time he came to the conclusion that they 
were rooted in a clash of interests which in turn were 
the outgrowth of the material and social conditions of 
society. The most important of the latter were the condi¬ 
tions under which human beings earned their living—the 
mode of economic production—which determined the 
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form in which wealth was created and distributed. These 
economic institutions were not natural or unalterable but 
historical In the past they had ruled men as if they were 
uncontrollable natural forces. Instead of bowing^ to a 
historical and economic fatality which in reality was 

SneH bUt „ the . conscc l uc nces of their unconscious, un- 
ganned celtecbve activity, human beings should now 
intelligently contrive, within the limits of natural neces- 
siy, their social life and historical future. In this way 
they would realize themselves as free and harmoniously 

for int P ? rS ° nS ' ^e necessary and sufficient condition 
for the existence of the community of free and equal 

froTof S th S th h C ^° Ilective —ship and democratic cV 
trol of the chief instruments of production 

According to Marx, man’s religious emancipation could 
be achieved and secured through political emancipation. 
This entailed the complete secularization of culture in 
which religion would be a purely private matter. Political 
emancpat, 0 ,! m turn required man’s economic emancipa- 
Dower tn ™ hord ^ U ™ot the aggregates of economic 

Com nf e PU W e - Historicall y this meant that 
freedom of conscience, won during the Reformation 

could be consolidated only by the political freedoms won 
in he American and French Revolutions. These were to 

I S f UrCd ’ not ab °lished, when the democratic 
ollectivity had as much power to control its economic 
lire as its political life. 

Although Marx added to his philosophy certain doc- 
trines which were to threaten its universalism, he never 
abandoned, at least in his own mind, the standpoint of a 
democratic and naturalistic humanism. He had a strong 
belief in the dignity of man. For him this consisted in 
nving o master ones own fate and not submitting to 
the dogmas of church, the tyrannies of state, the blind 
operation of economic institutions, or the decrees of 
political parties. 

Jl arx S tcm P^ rar " ent was Promethean; his intellectual 
tradition was Greek and scientific rather than medieval 
and literary; his ethical ideal a society “in which the 
free development of each is the condition for the free 

w!r °h Pm T °/ t alI '”u Ul u mately the test of a11 institutions 
was the extent to which they made possible for all per- 

This belipf U I™ enrichment ° f ‘heir personalities. 
This belief in freedom, equality, and individual personal- 
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dMliigtiixIicN Marx radically from all totalitarians who 
imm 4. Ith name. (See Reading No. 1.) 

1 StM inlism. Marx was converted to belief in the 
<>l socialism before he worked out the theories 
*•!» which his name is associated. His own doctrines 
intili lotm iii (lie course of his reflection on the conditions 
hh»I n which, and the means by which, a socialist revolu- 
mhm »mild succeed and socialism be introduced. 

I In lei m “socialism” already in Marx’s day was used 
in vaiimiN senses. Most often it meant a system of society 
Mi which (he chief instruments of production, distribution. 
Mini exchange are common property, leaving personal 
iMopei(y, articles of use and consumption, private. When 
»i property common? When it belongs to the state? In 
(hid case (he Egyptian and Oriental despotisms of the 
I»»idI in which the state owned or absolutely controlled 
I he existing instruments of production would have to be 
• idled socialist societies. Is property common when it is 
mdionalized by any government? In that case it would be 
|uM as possible for those who work in nationalized indus- 
liV to be as exploited as those who work in other forms 
of Industry. Ownership of a railroad, for example, may 
pass from private to public hands without making any 
difference to the workers’ hours, conditions, and rewards 
of work. Under certain circumstances these may become 
even worse: for they may be deprived of the right to 
nil ike by government decree and in effect kept at forced 
labor. 

That is why the most comprehensive definition of so¬ 
cialism is a society in which there is democratic common 
ownership of the means of production. The force of 
“democratic” here is ethical. It refers to the process by 
which decisions are made, the goals towards which the 
process is directed, the choice and preparation of voca¬ 
tions, the integration of useful work for society in edu¬ 
cation and the influence of education on work, and above 
all the ultimate responsibility of those who legislate for 
(he community in economic as well as political affairs to 
the citizens of the community. As conceived by Marx 
as well as by some of the Utopian Socialists, a belief in 
socialism entailed a belief in what today would be con¬ 
sidered a fraternal democracy—an equality of concern 
on the part of the community towards all citizens, with 
equal rights and powers of all ultimately to determine who 
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fbelifrexpreLed^in^fV^ C °. mmunit y- Without such 

iiipiis 

^r££K5?s^« 

Stored'™ ZyTthtt’a. 1 ; r “F" ytopl “^' 

r d be 

the socialism of Ihe tmire £x“Sed^h"^”? 1 ’ 8 

swjs-Jir^ri^ s?- 

men For ill n u > WOuld make and remake better 

zsmmrnzs 

in a developing world After ill if U human ex P e nence 
the City ofGodwh n„ ’ f? n angels revolt in 
the City of Man? h be SUrC ° f human behavior in 

5. Historical Materialism. From Hegel and from 
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Ml d lu.Ih . of the Hegelian philosophy of law, Marx 
Mini 111,iI Ihe culture of a period is interrelated and 
• 1 1 mm i other cultures by a dominant tone or style 

i hI values which pervades all of its chief expres- 
.. I h m aight to find the key to its systematic structure 
I development which would explain, say, why the 
.film« of ihe Middle Ages differs from that of the nine- 
i Mih ii hlury, and how each arises, flourishes, and dis- 
i im H’, Ihe theory of historical materialism is Marx’s 
n» im i i lo the question. (See Reading No. 2.) 

i\\ » materialistic conception of history Marx means 
m»v theory which seeks to explain history by empirical 
I** whose predictions and descriptions are in principle 
idiidde by observation of the behavior of men, things, 
mid the institutions which relate them. Denying the ade- 
ipiiicy i>l physicalistic or racial or psychological theories, 
In ie.se tted that, broadly speaking, the economic structure 
«d society ana its changes were the independent variables 
id which all other cultural changes were a function. Or 
mote simply put, the economic structure of society deter¬ 
mines Ihe life of any society in historic times. It is “the 
I mi sis” or “the foundation.” As it changes, sooner or 
Inter it carries the whole of culture with it. Its course 
nmy he somewhat influenced by other aspects of culture 
hui never seriously deflected. It changes gradually for the 
most part, but at certain times suddenly. Sometimes the 
theory of historical materialism is referred to as the eco¬ 
nomic interpretation of history. But there are various 
economic interpretations and not all of them can be 
lathered on Marx despite the ambiguities of his language. 

In the interest of understanding, two central notions 
must be clarified. 

(1) What does Marx mean by the term “economic”? 
( 2 ) What does it mean to assert that the economic factor, 
or any factor, “determines” a culture or that it is “the 
most important” or “basic” or “foundational” cause, or 
Ihe “anatomy” of a given society? 

Only when some coherent meaning is given to these 
notions can we tell whether the key propositions which 
contain them are true or false, and to what degree. To 
some critics Marx’s theory appears nonsensical—no the¬ 
ory at all; to others, completely and clearly false; to still 
others, including the writer, an intelligible hypothesis 
which plausibly explains some things but fails to explain 
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others. To most of his declared disciples, on the otln i 
hand, the theory appears true no matter what it mean 

(1) The term “economic” is used in at least four dis 
tinct senses, (a) It is sometimes used to characteri/* 
motives like a desire for wealth or money, or for the 
social status and power which wealth or money make pos 
sible. The “economic interests” of a group usually pre¬ 
suppose the presence of such motives even if they are no! 
explicit, (b) It sometimes refers to the presence or ah 
sence of land and the raw materials like iron, coal, and 
oil necessary for production, (c) More often, it means 
the techniques, forces, and powers of production, includ¬ 
ing not only tools and instruments but skills and know¬ 
how. (d) Finally it means what Marx calls the mode of 
economic production or the social relations of production. 
These are the institutional rules or processes which gov¬ 
ern the production and distribution of wealth like the 
systems of slavery, feudalism, capitalism, and socialism. 

There is a great deal of confusion concerning these 
senses of the term “economic,” particularly the meaning 
of the mode or social relations of production. Some critics 
have characterized it as a piece of mystifying metaphysics 
designed to conceal the absence of clear thought on 
Marx’s part. It is not something psychological like an 
economic motive or physical like the conditions and 
forces of production. What, then, is it? The clue is to be 
found in that Marx sometimes speaks of “property rela¬ 
tions” as a “legal expression” of the relations of produc¬ 
tion. This indicates that they are social and are not 
reducible either to psychological or physical relations, 
although without the latter they could not exist. 

Why, then, does Marx not speak of legal relations of 
production or simply property relations as the basic 
determining factor of culture? Because he is interested in 
explaining the character and development of the whole 
culture-complex as effects of the relations of production. 
In this culture-complex are included the legal codes, day- 
by-day legislation, and court decisions which we ordi¬ 
narily designate as the laws of a culture. But the existence 
of systems like slavery, feudalism, or capitalism is not 
determined by law in the ordinary sense of the term. 
They are institutional arrangements which control the 
activities of men in the production and distribution of 
wealth without depending on any explicit law but on the 
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. .. Which have developed to a P«int where they 

.I, i||y natural. For example, English law and 

JVmi.Ii la w nre quite different, although both countries 

„,.i ... And by calling them capitalist.Marx.meant 

... . ill. dominant system of production « the production 

, . lilies lor a market by workers who are formally 

i work or not, and who are themselves not the 

.. Ol (he instruments they use. These commodities 

.. lured for purposes of profit ;to those who own the 

. „ „is of production and not in the first instance for 

of thoL who produce them ’When, production 

I .. unprofitable it soon ceases. » ^ ^refore h 

. . „nd ever-renewed quest, for profit which, accord 

i!, u in Marx, leads to the expansion of commodity produc 

. i iii* capitalist mode of production obviously differs 

uve feudal, and socialist modes of production. 

, may call these modes of production legal relations. 

I hoy then must be distinguished from the corpus 
laws which, together with other aspect& ol! the^culture 
, i implex, are determined by the basic legal rela - 

I very mode of economic production if permitted to 
,1, vdop y independently evolves in conformity with certain 
Iiiwh comparable to the evolution of an organism fro 
seed It is in terms of its organization and development 
that other*major changes in culture are to.be explam^ 
rx-imple according to this view, chang 

'_ ‘a techniques of production as well as changes 

In'die norm of motivation do not develop independently. 
The eSe™ which are often attributed to technology 
should be attributed to the operation of * e of 

economic production. Thus Marx would deny that it 
is economic techniques which produce effects like monop 
ohes and unemployment. These are consequences of the 
use of such techniques in an economy devoted to the quest 
fo^HvateprofitM^, to be sure, is naturally an inven- 
I ivc^animal ^Marx defines him, after Benjamin Franklin, 
Js a tool-making animal. But whether his inventiveness 
l ikes a theological or technological form is determined 
HL main, by the system of product™£f, 

he lives, and by the struggles, *“1aim! Mara 

which develop in consequence of it. So claims i 

It is clear then, that historical materialism is not a 
technologirai theory of history as it becomes ,f the forces 
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; miii fln*ii living. He carries this so far as to hold 
= ♦ mmmi who makes history has no original human 
*I in. ii;itlire is limited by his biological structure, 

* * (*> biological drives may take an indefinite variety of 
i mm» di'jicmling upon the society in which he lives. 
Hit* *li i»i« •. ih,it man is an egoistic hedonist as Hobbes, 
II Mih.uii, iiiid Stirner taught. He repudiates “the eco- 

mi» mun" of contemporary political economy as the 
« <m 1 1 ot human type. “Economic man” did not exist 
in iI** Cheek and medieval worlds. Although man is 
Immiu d. lie is complex. He is selfish and unselfish, rapa- 

<• *.ml cooperative, bold and submissive. But the prev- 

«Ihiii » nl any given time of one set of motives over 
M-.ihn. which may be inferred from the standards of 
hid ih socially approved or disapproved, is explicable, 
Mm i believes, not by man’s original nature but ultimately 
b , i he economic structure of his society. In consequence, 
hIiIii nigh men’s biological impulses have been relatively 
i oiiMiiiU since they emerged from the animal state, their 
mi dives and ideals will be different in a feudal society 
I mm what they are in a capitalist society and from what 
ih»’v will be in a socialist society. Even in the same 

• u u ly at different stages of its economic development, 
dillercnt aspects of human nature will come to the fore. 
In lhe early period of capitalism—because of the need 
«d accumulating capital—sobriety, saving, and thrift were 
considered social virtues; subsequently when capitalism 
rnlered a phase of decline and greater consumption was 
icquircd to keep the wheels of production moving, these 
hinner virtues were condemned as niggardliness and 
hoarding. 

(2) Before we consider the validity of these large 
claims for the pervasive influence of the mode of eco- 
nomic production, we must determine what Marx meant 
in asserting that it was the decisive or basic or most im¬ 
portant factor in history. That it plays some role no one 
denies. So does almost anything else. The question is: 
how much? 

In theoretical science expressions like “chief,” “basic,” 
or “most important” cause are not found. But wherever 
human beings act, or are prepared to act, such expres¬ 
sions are inescapable. For they indicate what must be 
changed and to what degree, or what would have had to 
be changed, to obtain a certain result. It would be absurd 
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is the Chief cause of fn£ DOt ndlculous **> <-sk what 
«* decline I “he de^ ST'“* "*>W. °r 
any given time an infinite number ^ ’"stonciil Period at 
interacting with each othor t 1/ ° f SOCla elements are 
logically explain what is hannln “ t08 ? ther the y *«*>- 
But some things have a^ ? 8 *? the socia l system, 

explaining som?Xs of V** ° thers in 
whole system. What Marx k,.?/ h - °P eration of the 
a list of the outst and ™ wniZVV'V* ™ make 
outstanding features of any so C etv a t0ly ° r the 
of the facts will reveal if Lf • Cty ’ ? n em P ,nca l study 
vast majority of caZthL “ each case > then in the 
weight in our explanation asslgn the greatest 

economic production hat he Calls the mode o£ 

<4'£ ts^siSTL- M r j ? 8 ,tat 

ment of productive relation^ t^ 6 r6SU , t of the develop- 
meaningless for it would then hZ? W ° Uldbe syntactically 
economics from anythiXse ™P^ s,ble t0 distinguish 
causes a change in v the effZl n “ ‘^occurrence of x 
in terms of x. The sun’s ravs !!” Wh ° 1,y be ex P ,ai ned 
to melt, but unless the wax ^ a piece of wax 

did and unless its chara^t * , Sted when and where it 
stone, its melting would no^T Were ° ther than a 
-ode or >l.e 

can neither create nor whollv h t 1 ^ l , lme II acts 
character of the traditions it anteced ent 

^ men it influences lnH °[ * he char acter of 

changes in the law politics 5 US changes determine 
philosophy of a period it doe f nce ’ art > religion, and 
experience They may n ZZ R these mod es of 

fluencc on changes into the *!? Ve j he P ro£ou ndest in- 
tion. Only ernnSl tve c ° de ° f econo ™c produc- 
the other set o tel1 when °"e or 

» is possible, ZT,o 7T,Z r MSS °J Ch “"* c - 
ambiguous, vague and rhntr> * despite the use of 

sense. But does he make gooX'e? makeS 

this question in the next chapter. W haI1 return to 

nomenon and nowhere'more 'V* pervasive phe- 

of men. Partly under the ,- n fl 10US ] y than in the affairs 
to anthropological dvolu.iona”^:^^'° f 
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Mm,|, iv primarily only of historical interest), Marx con- 

• • tv • «I »*l lhc succession of societies as following a definite 
hm.I unbreakable pattern from simplicity to complexity, 

* i" • Inlly in its economic structure. Each society consid- 
*m .I from (lie point of view of its economic structure is 

ked by a characteristic attitude towards the instru- 
♦m* iii% and forces of production. Some societies spur 
pMuliiclivity. Others do not. But sooner or later, accord¬ 
ing to Marx, a point is reached in every society that is 
♦mi ii socialist society, in which the existing economic 
ditnturc definitely hampers the full use of the produc¬ 
er forces existing within it, not to speak of actualizing 
lli* 1 possibilities of new productive forces. When this 
M«i!o of affairs is reached, great masses of human beings 
•idler want and privation. Those classes in the population 
which have most to gain from removing the restrictions 
placed upon the productive forces become politically 
ievolutionary and in time a new social order is bom. The 
productive forces are then liberated until in turn the 
inner dynamic of the new economic structure runs down, 
ll is obvious that Marx is projecting as true for all his¬ 
tory, except primitive and socialist societies, a schema 
which seemed to apply to the nineteenth century when 
overproduction of commodities resulted in closing down 
of industrial plants, and human beings hungered in the 
midst of a potential plenty. (See Reading Nos. 1 and 4.) 

In this connection Marx makes two claims which were 
to be of tremendous importance subsequently. The first 
is that “no social order ever perishes before all the pro¬ 
ductive forces for which there is room in it have devel¬ 
oped.” The second is that “new higher relations of 
production never appear before the material conditions 
of their existence [forces of production, skills, and tech¬ 
niques] have matured in the womb of the old society 
itself.” These sentences stress the economic continuity of 
society and deny that society can stride from one stage 
of society to another without going through the inter¬ 
mediate stages of development. 

7. Class Struggles. History is made by men and 
not by impersonal social and economic forces acting from 
the past. The latter only register the effects of what hu¬ 
man beings have previously done. But the living genera¬ 
tion always experiences them in the form of traditions, 
institutions, and legal relations which in some respects are 
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but high or low in th b . n0t ° nly white or black 

°Hutn h b rit ° rS °,f 

classes-na^Taf religious f ° ' ndefinite numb er of 

Marx uses the termdials’’*he l1 ’ I° CationaI - But when 

economic group defined by its position inT^ f ° th ° 
production: slave or mmi.. p ° SItl ° n ln the Process of 

or capitalist. Wherever* private ** ° T fe V daI l0rd ’ workcy 
production exists there is an ohlpT" 6 ” 11 ^ ° f means of 
ests between classes with relpeS to ° f inter ‘ 

fruits of production Thie P 1 * the dlvlslon of the 
acute and erupts into onpn° PP °fl ,IOn at times becom es 
or overt, it eleSses a ne^ ^ 1 ' But whether latent 
of indiv duals n mo S t of th “S*™* 0n thc behavior 
The most ccmspTcuoul elnf ° ther f class associations, 
to be found in politics to wh^i? 0 ° Class conf hcts is 
economics is always the chief 1° ’ acc ording to Marx, 
flicks Of politica?Sogans nHne ey ; Underlyin S the con- 

therc is always the unremitting^ prSsure ofcrfl^? 8 ’ 
economic interests Thocn s pressure or conflicting 

many ..nca"y SliSe, 2"! 

one of the contending clashes In Sr ‘ he ™ ,ory ot 
festo Marx suggests that the, the Comm umst Mani- 
to the doom of both But hi stru Sgle may sometimes lead 
lion which is on, of with S deVe '° P ,be 
thought. (See Reading No 1 ) 8 enl I ,h “ is ol »is 

*4 Sc,?“7t,t«i ssrirwsr 

are also political strueoletT tc f nonl,c interests, 
always in the background ready 6 ® X1S . tlng stat . e P owe r is 
be reckoned with. Current forme ln / ervene and it must 
may have the force of traHif mS P ro Perty relations 

wont behind them, but whenever'Ihev^ habituaI use and 
lenged thev relv nnnn tu r . are sen °usly chal- 
power to sustain them. 

from the government Tt * ate ’ /° r Marx ls disd nct 
-the courts KUce aid C0mp0 “ d of those institutions 
P»tcs conccining c’coiTS 
ordinary methods of nmnt; ,• lnterests > . not decided by 
dominant economic clafs Settled ' A 

be the dominant political class hm 1 g ‘ VCn moment 

»ch, its economic*interests 0 and £ 





*-*■♦» - it whole arc subject to continuous frustration. 
| I*^m Mu sniggle becomes hot, the state appears nakedly 

♦ iff «'• < hi ive committee” of the ruling class. It must 
f* by Ihe new class which in time clothes the 

. .•- more with a rhetoric that describes it as neutral 

: . ftiutvi (he battle or as the instrument of the general 

iHtfHMl 

Mi* piillern of class struggle and the role of the state 
im Ihni I niggle are clearly described in the history of 
♦hhmMiuI I mm the decline of primitive society to the 
I* -Mi Thc state, according to this view which was 
»h*m *1 by many socialists of the nineteenth century, con- 
sUU of more than the administrative machinery necessary 

♦ • iitkc care of required community needs. It is the ap- 
i .Mains of coercion visible to all eyes in the form of 

• |mu oli* bodies of armed men standing outside the popu- 
lafion Not until the economic exploitation of man by 
man disappears, an exploitation which, according to 
Mill X, is the source of all other forms of exploitation, 

• mi l lie state disappear. Such economic exploitation will 
in» rsNitrily come to an end when the instruments of 
l*i oil net ion are socialized—a large assumption, as we 

hall see. Since in such a society there is no special class 
o| owners, inasmuch as all citizens are both owners and 
piodiicers, by Marx’s definition it is a classless society. 
I here will, of course, be all sorts of other group divisions 
made more fluid than today because presumably the divi¬ 
sion of labor will not be so sharp, even if it does not 
altogether disappear. But it is assumed that since these 
divisions will not lead to organized and systematic human 
exploitation, they will therefore not require a special 
apparatus of coercion. Once socialism exists, there will be, 
so to speak, “traffic rules” regulating social intercourse, 
(here will be traffic “policemen” administering the rules, 
hut no clubs or fines or jails to enforce them. Apparently 
Marx believed that everyone will take turns at policing 
traffic, at governing community affairs, at physical labor, 
and at going fishing. 

Irrespective of how literally Marx is construed as antic¬ 
ipating this rosy and optimistic picture of a classless 
society, it is indisputable that he believed it would be 
characterized by a higher standard of living, by greater 
political and cultural freedom, and by far less coercion of 
any kind than has been attained, or is attainable, in all 
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fundamental tendencies in th society. He predicted certain 
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»., im mi nut working with antiquated tools more valuable 
•tirtM » commodity produced with modern tools. The 
M m, Unit' must be socially necessary. What is socially 
iM*n»r. ( ny varies with the prevalent skills, intensity of 
ptt 'fi, mid technological conditions of production at any 
lion I line. The worker sells his labor power on the 
Mtmh I tis a commodity. Its value is determined like that 
m! m i y other commodity, viz., by the socially necessary 
IhI.mi lime required to produce it and reproduce it. The 
receives in exchange for the time he works a 
*m»»i ol money equivalent in value to the means of sub¬ 
marine necessary to sustain him and his family. But 
I a hi * i nine, according to Marx, is absolutely unlike other 
»"in modifies. It creates more value than its own market 
v nine, i.e., more value than it itself is worth. If the capi- 
bdhl sold a commodity merely at what it cost him to 
produce it, i.e., the costs of overhead, raw material, 
muehincry, taxes, wages of superintendence, and wages 
|mid lo I he worker, he would make no profit and would 
nol long remain in business. There would be no point 
In lying his money up merely to give himself the job of 
mimager; indeed many owners do not even manage their 
own plants and yet draw profit therefrom. 

Marx rejects the customary explanation of the origins 
nl profit and asserts that (a) only labor is the source of 
value; (b) that surplus labor-time, i.e., what is expended 
over and above the time necessary to create the value 
rquivalent to its cost of subsistence, is the source of 
Mirplus-value; and (c) that profit, as well as rent and 
m I crest, is derived solely from the surplus-value created 
hy the workers. Machinery, new inventions (except as 
forms of labor), and the vicissitudes of the market do 
not add value to anything and therefore cannot be the 
source of profit. 

Since the worker produces more value than he is paid 
for, Marx refers to the capitalist process of production 
as just as much a system of exploitation as the systems 
of slavery and feudalism in which it was apparent that 
I he slave or serf performed work for which he was not 
paid. The mystery of capitalist production is that the 
worker is ostensibly paid the full market value of his 
labor-power. The secret of the mystery, according to 
Marx, is that he is paid only the value of his labor-power 
but not the actual value produced by his labor-power. 
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The drive for profit is the soul of capitalist produclion 
The latter thrives and develops by finding new ways and 
opportunities of increasing surplus value—the source <<i 
profit—by prolonging the working day. When labor r. 
too strong to permit this, rationalization, speed-up, ami 
other methods of increasing productivity are introduced, 
most notably by improving industrial tools or technique-, 
or inventing new ones. Under the spur of competition, 
capitalistic production must expand with a proportion 
ately greater investment going into plant and machines 
than into labor. This process is punctuated by periodic 
crises resulting from the fact that more commodities arc 
produced than can be sold on the market, not because 
there is no need for them, but because of the inadequate 
purchasing power of wages. The result is—so long as the 
system of capitalist production is not interfered with 
from the outside—ever larger concentrations of industry 
and capital which are in effect monopolies, a relatively 
dwindling working force, growing armies of unemployed, 
and widespread distress. The rich become richer and 
fewer as they devour each other in the process of becom¬ 
ing economically bigger. The poor become poorer and 
more numerous; the workers become less skilled because 
they arc continually being replaced by complex machines 
which require only attendants to push buttons and levers. 

Capitalism on this theory cannot stabilize itself. It 
must expand or die. In the course of expansion crisis 
succeeds crisis, sometimes relieved and sometimes wors¬ 
ened by war, until the workers rise, take power, vest 
ownership of the instruments of production in the com¬ 
munity, and operate them in a new social economy 
planned for the use and benefit of all. Mankind is liber¬ 
ated from “the fetishism of commodities,” from the 
blind rule of the products fashioned by its own hands. 
With the help of science and technology all the resources 
of the community, material and human, are planfully 
employed to further human welfare. The age of plenty 
dawns. 

Marx’s economic theories tell us nothing about the 
day-by-day behavior of prices, the changes of interest 
rates, or the rise of new industries. Nor are they designed 
to do so. His interest was to lay bare the laws of capitalist 
development and to show that its own immanent proc¬ 
esses lead to a necessary expansion of the productive 
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festo , he differentiated himself from “those commum.i 
who were out to destroy personal liberty and who wislu .i 
to turn the world into one large barracks or into a gigun 
tic warehouse.” 

The task set for those who agree with Marx is clear I v 
described. They arc to participate in the day-by-day striif 
gles of the working class, encourage organization of trad* 
unions, and conduct militant struggles to improve condi 
tions and standards of life. They are not to rest, however, 
with mere agitation for immediate reforms and better 
conditions but must press on to politicalize working-clas** 
activities and show that every class struggle is a political 
struggle. They, however, “do not constitute themselves a 
special party over and against other working-class par 
ties” but strive to unite them in a common front. Further, 
“they erect no sectarian principles by which to control 
the proletarian movement.” They do not impose a “Party 
line” but emphasize what is to the interests of the work¬ 
ing class as a whole. At the same time they try to draw 
to the side of the workers discontented elements among 
other oppressed sections of the population. Finally, they 
seek to keep working-class parties free of narrow nation¬ 
alist prejudices and, in an interdependent world with 
interlocking economies, teach that the fundamental inter¬ 
ests of the international working class are of primary 
concern. (See Reading No. 1.) 

In summary, Marx conceived of his “party” neither as 
a conspiratorially organized underground army nor as a 
group intent upon imposing a dictatorship over the prole¬ 
tariat, nor even as a special political party. Its function 
was primarily to exercise educational leadership. None¬ 
theless, as the number of his followers increased, Marx 
actively encouraged them to organize or transform exist¬ 
ing working-class groups into Marxist parties. Marx’s 
own political practices hardly lived up to his theories of 
the relation which should exist between socialists and 
the working class. 

Marx concerned himself only briefly with the strategy 
of the march to socialism. In different countries the work¬ 
ing class would come to political power in different ways. 
But no fundamental social change can be effected at 
one stroke. The process consists of (1) the act of political 
victory by which old state forms are destroyed and re¬ 
placed by new; (2) socialization of the basic instruments 
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I . ...ml the establishment of a new legal norm 

, ....I property; ( 3 ) the emergence of &e 

of the classless society which still bears 
n.ills and stigmata of capitalist society and 
M ,, imlivUluuls according to what they produce, and 
V. , Phase” of the classless society m which 

, , .... will "contribute according to their capacities 

_ , | M *win tied according to their needs. . , 

. .n ps or phases are not sharply distinguished 

,, a nd are of importance because of the 

.1 "«n'd abuses subsequently made of* he g^Program 

■, ■S^TKiSi‘5?Si * 

„. . Il.c Lussallcans and Eisenachers from w ic 

, , Social Democratic Party emerged ( our 

' M 1IX ca |i s it), he writes: “Between the capitalist 
' .—iS »ci«i lies .he period of .he re.olutron- 

. . or .nation of one into the other. There corre 

, ,o .his also a political transition period in which 

J l(ll . can be nothing but the revolutionary dictator- 

'"K'r^SSmhip of .he proletariat" which was 
... lo prove such a fateful bone of contention among 
w |o called themselves Marxists was not used in 
,„ak r published work of Man. and only tw.ee m 
. correspondence. According to Mars, even mder a 
m. il democracv so long as the instruments of produc- 
: few in eBect a social dictatorship 

p or those who own and control these instruments, 

I. he r power to give work or withdraw it, exercise an 
h uy power over the lives of those who must live by 
usi of these instruments. The state, functioning as 
instrument of the dominant economic class, enfor ^ s 
ihi.l power. When the workers establish their own s , 
h ^nation is reversed. By socializing produchon 
workers expropriate the former owners. No matter how 
ik-mocratic^the political forms and processes by which 
'his is done, it is in effect a social dictatorship by the 
workers over the former owners. . , 

As Marx conceived it, the political expression of the 
social “dictatorship of the proletariat takes the for 
of a workers’ democracy. Engels and Marx both re 8 ar 
the Paris Commune, in which many parties participated 
and in which the followers of Marx were a tiny minority, 
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esses of C demn hiP ° f the Proletariat.” The political P ,„ 
dictatorship of the proletariat” fell into almosf I ,i 

ipsiiiiii? 

Ihoir behavior. Marx believed ttL tf? “ , T™ 88 1,1 

atiln^^rmasf ftVelaT'rf “* b ^» vl ” 

'ho ruling belief ^00™ “^' ”t 

age have ever been th, 5 - . e rulln 8 ld eas of each 

fe .ivc ever seen the ideas of its ruling class ” WU. 

basac ,„ t ag„„ ism ia^pel™" 

and“7heoLT C ,s k 'e r i?k I l larI ,b 8ar<IS a " " dai Philosophies 
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• I. Hopmcnt are also myths. Marx uses the term 
^ i s as a comprehensive term for both classes of 
#u » |*> * inlly for any explanation which would tend 
- * . as a justification for the status quo. His own 
• 3 i Mi t . and theories he regards as “scientific.” The 
h 1 » I hey arc elaborated to further the struggle of the 
mm,« Mass to achieve socialism does not affect their 
• lie believed they could stand rigorous examina- 
I o this wc now turn. 


— 2 — 

l VALUATION OF MARX’S 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


Kigorous examination is one thing Marx’s ideas will 
lint Ntand because they were not rigorously formulated, 
to do justice to his intent they must often be reinter- 
Ia t ied and qualified. They constitute a mixture of the 
line, the vague, and the false. 

At the outset it should be apparent to any sensitive 
loader that Marx writes primarily as a critic of capital¬ 
ism, as a man fired with a passionate ideal to eliminate 
die social inequalities, the poverty, and injustices of his 
lime. Much of what he said makes sense and good sense 
considered as a description of the capitalist society of his 
lime and as a prediction of the probable historical de¬ 
velopment of any capitalist system on the assumption 
I hat nothing outside that system, especially political in- 
lluences, interferes with its development. Marx’s funda¬ 
mental errors arise from an uncritical extrapolation of 
what he observed in capitalist societies to all class 
societies, and from a disregard of the enormous influence 
which political, national, and moral forces have exerted 
on the development of capitalism as an economic system. 
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eve. *<**•», •. 

found impact of Marx’s id 7 Marxist, reflects tl>, ,. 
Marx’s ideas have cnriched^-f a di,L "-< 

more realistic and down to Wntln 2> nia.l, „ 

problems for investigation P aT ^’ ai ? d . set intci. . 1 , , 
as Professor Butterfield navsT m? Christian an hision^ 

effect of Marx’s approach on hS " , t0 the who, ‘ .I 

rough approximation, Marx’s th^ nCal /u b ° larship - A 
accounts at most for the general chi °I hlstor y plau-.il 
century industrial society' un ?“, charac t er of ninckmii. 
the urbanization of cultured FlrSt World War. i 
of the consequences of science T™™ 6 ™ 31 ' 23 *' 0 "’ 
Political struggles of the I! , pon societ y. the m.,,.. 1 

expansion “d ,he imp., 

No matter how charitably °™™ andln S world influcu.. 
not explain the transition from' 7??’ however > it <!•'■ I 
Feudal societies have existed feUdaI,sm to capitalism I 
of the world. But only i n EuronT^ ^ ° dS 3nd I 

world, did capitalism a d S e™ P ’ matmycorner of.I,. 
virtue of any immanent hw dtl eIsewfa ere not l n 
social relations of feudalisthm h* develo P m ent of tl„ 
tion (e.g., Japan). There is even J conipies t or adapt;, 
transition from slave to feudal lnl- T CV,dence that 
that where it occurred it fitted • I 1 w Was un ‘versal ami 

^aims about primitre S ociftv dc °. arX,S Scheme - ■ 

H. Morgan, have been condusivel 6 ' 3 *? a,nly from Few,-, 
mgs of modern anthropology! 7 ted by the find 

cal materialism ^nmosfoTFtl^? the theory of histo,i 
inadequate. It seekT to exiain a^ formuI ^ is 

cultural changes in terms of dive.? m3j0r P ° ,itical and 

economic production Such i Pment in the mode of 

established except on a statist daim Cannot * 
investigations of major political and^n 3ft6r piecem eal 
have been undertaken. It ignores^ ndculturaI Phenomena 
nonuc basis of society at anv I h * that the «»- 
patiblc with more than one pofitflTf is ° ften com - 

parriculartountry'maybtext 

oVS.X y “ hcr 

be turned a e ainTil°Vhe mi,lea ding and 

as the ., oludu , on „ 
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•mi'lrlc'ly determine whether any stories will 
- n. llu* number of stories, their style, function, 
f •» do foundations develop. They are purpose- 

*H “itI lomctimes purposefully destroyed; on 
t« ‘In y may be replaced without affecting the 
* nut’ At most, just as existing foundations may 

’ ..'abilities of further construction, so the mode 

4 • *». f“’ Hun may limit the cultural and political possi- 
h existence may make certain alternatives rela- 
• •M|Miv,ible, but it cannot prevent human beings 
h the historically impossible. The cause 

* disaster would then be attributable to the 
n in uttempt the impossible as much as to the 

-4- i I. . which doomed the attempt. 

Muiniinti materialism in its orthodox form system- 
** 'llv confuses ultimate and proximate causes and for- 
ih.ii science is not concerned with ultimate causes, 
i- hulls, when pressed, that there is a reciprocal influ- 
•• among various factors, and between economic cause 

* 1 * ulluval and political effects. But this is minimized 

• *»». nlcntal, and in the most “a priori” fashion the mode 

* I’Miduclion is declared to be always the decisive influ- 
1 m fhe last analysis.” Yet independent developments 
•• fence which originally had not the slightest relevant 

mire lion with the mode of economic production, like 
Un theory of relativity which led to the liberation of 
l*wr energy, may have a far greater influence on the 
I "I lllcs of our era, indeed on the mode of economic pro- 
•hii lion itself, than any immanent law of the latter. 

Historical materialism tends to see heroes of thought 
♦ml action merely as carriers or “expressions” of social 
fmces, ultimately economic, but it cannot account for the 
I.kI that an event-making person like Lenin had far 
I* i cuter causal influence on the Bolshevist October Revo¬ 
lution of 1917 in Russia than the state of the forces of 
production or the degree of development of the relations 
of production. The existence of states like Ireland and 
Israel illustrates another type of historical phenomenon 
which the theory neither predicted nor could plausibly 
explain in its own terms even after the event. 

As a monistic theory in quest of total solutions, his¬ 
torical materialism is not intelligible and serves only as an 
excuse to avoid thought about troublesome questions. 
As a pluralistic theory which gives greatest weight to the 
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the proof of fhp n7, i r ™ . ln thls connection il, 

Si^risirS 

major po^ihcaUvent" fromTSoVl 9 ? 41 ^ inil,i: | ,,, 
that neither Marx nor Fnati “ d ‘ B , ‘ U ls note worlli 

WcsMo coun,er C Comn^ n i^°agg’ r 

powerful influence on • ! ’ have had a more 

mode of economic n^ST 0 deV ? Iopment than the 
Reading No. 23.) ? * ° n polltlcal affairs. (Sec 

M. tt %"hS'^Sr^- K * is in “- *«.« 

i'll the productive forces for wSch lere^f 5S 
have developed ” then it i* T n mere ls room 111 it 

■system not destroyed by war or nVturaTdT^f 2117 1°^' 
Perish. An indefinite nnl! ? at 1 Ural dlsaster > should 
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Mi . illmi that capitalism must be followed by 
milu i than other forms of society. There are 
** ln< m a fives which he ignored, like one which 
* piivnlo ownership of means of production with 
«mkiuI control of its operation or a mixed 
with private and public sectors of production. 
** **. i iIh'm* alternatives are equally removed from his 
■iiinih of capitalism and socialism and closer to 
•* ■* • i*«v realities in various countries, 
i < Idss Struggles. Although not distinctive to 
ih* concepts of social classes and class struggles 
«-I in his writings in a brilliant way to illumine some 
- --i.il periods in modern history. Since Marx’s time 

* nncepts have become part of the intellectual tool 
f all empirical historians. It is one thing, however, 
• ('titii/c the role of classes in political and social 
1 1 in i|uitc another to assume that economic classes, 

♦ M.iiiei how economic classes are defined, always have 

» inding significance in relation to other class di- 

• H religious, national, or racial. It was clearly to 
Interests of the working classes in all countries to 

i" - - Ihc First World War. Their chief political parties 

* I pledged themselves to do so before the war broke 
1 Hut they rallied to the support of their respective 

. mments with no less patriotic enthusiasm than other 

* (hmc*. 

I he term “class” in Marx is used in various senses, not 
•II stiictly derivative from each other. Sometimes its 
Mining feature is the role a group plays in production, 
tine times it is their common mode of life, including 
nilure and traditions, sometimes the source of their 
nnumc or the level of their income, sometimes their 
*u ut ion or, in the case of the unemployed, their lack of 
my. If, as the Communist Manifesto declares, “all history 
h the history of class struggles,” it certainly is not true 
lhut all class struggles have been economic in any of the 

* hove senses. Nor is it true that all history is the history 

* mly of class struggles; it is just as much, if not more, a 
history of class cooperation. Antagonisms often remain 
Intent when classes join forces either in meeting a com¬ 
mon danger or uniting in a common effort for their 
mutual benefit. The frequency and intensity with which 
Marxists have denounced “class collaboration” is elo¬ 
quent testimony of how pervasive such cooperation is 
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interests. T proves^haT *‘‘thJT ° pen d ' '' ‘ 

either not a kw sincc ir h a l l ° f cIass . stru «’'' 
very limited validity. many eXCeptlons ’ 1 

Here, as elsewhere in Marx it 

caf extension St iS> iIIegitima ^ ^its'lu„‘, 
followers, lo ImerpraSuraT’ *"“«* 

oTa fli S'„s;t as a S s c ;:s c Ft 5, “* s “ 1 

»S.-'SSdSIL: 

factor. But i , relktiTS v“, * 8 “" ind >' Ktevmt . . 

the arts and s e Te n "S Sd t S ° f Cullure - 

t “r itt: 

ar^akogether negligible or co,n„bm“,'‘„”y'u" S ' n „ 1 

difficuItiesTthe Mars'bn .h^ 6 T certain stand, 1.1 j 
value which have never h e0 P^ va * ue anc * surplm I 

conccptioftta a5Tbo^in a fT a “ ly Firsl - "" 

skilled labor, LV^c£T?cS I 

SSSTLSSs.st 

certain kintTof“CX-2*"“' <*•*«■„ 

reflective thinking which matTTtnhysica! labor ami 
mathematical conclusinn ,, ',k y , deduce an important 
all are as different from 3Dy physical Iabo ' at 

They may have a comm. ° ther 38 C ° lors and «°™d.s 
common substance—T?™ but d ° not havc ' 
man labor”— as Marx claimed ° f homo S eneous hu 

tfith the facts of exchange”" ° ^ Cann0t be 
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* * * mi lllion-dollar business has invested $900,000 
HMii hincry, etc., and $100,000 in labor, and a 
■ ”"lhon dollar business has invested $100,000 in 
t-» pm! VJOO.OOO in labor, and if the labor force is 
fit**i • juiilly hard, then, according to Marx’s theory, 
i m‘ -I profit of the first business should be 10%, 
thr M*cond 90%. But, in fact, the rate of profit 
t . i “dnuildy equal. Marx attempts to avoid the con- 

* tt"i» by broadening the concept of a business to in- 
*-* *- tin whole of the productive plant of society. He 

# ilnil (he sum total of the prices of all the com- 
} *“ * produced in society is equal to the sum total 

\ allies of these commodities. This is a sheer tautol- 
li leaves completely unexplained what determines 
ifc* f»i< e of any specific commodity, including the price 

• Mm u power as well as the source of profit. 

h more successful are Marx’s predictions concern- 
i tli* development of capitalist production. He foresaw 

* * * apltal would grow into larger and larger units and 
■i l adopt monopolistic practices. He grasped the revo- 

» •««!»i y impact of science on industrial technology. He 

•In lt d (he growth of the proletariat, periodic cycles of 
•m and bust, and imperialistic expansion. He correctly 
m I hat (he very successes achieved in the accumulation 
f • ipital would continually generate new difficulties as 
ipllulists sought ever-new opportunities for profitable 
ihvi *dmcnt. 

1 hi the other hand, Marx vastly underestimated the 
! l ucrative power of capitalism to overcome its own 
(‘♦ i iodic crises, the diversification of forms it has taken, 

1 1**’ economic influence of organized trade-union action, 
•h*' pressure labor could exert through the extension of 
political democracy on the distribution of wealth and on 
•oi ini security, the rise in the effective purchasing power 
of wages, the improvement of health and standards of 
living. Although appreciative of the transforming effects 
♦ •( applied science, he underestimated its importance for 
I ho multiplication of new industries. He sensed the signifi- 
i mice of the separation of ownership from management 
in modern capitalism but failed to take into account its 
consequences—increasing social regulation of industry 
and greater social mobility. He barely conceived of the 
possibility that industry could be made an appendage of 
(he state independently of the interests of the owners of 
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the instruments of production and that by a si. 

g, the state could profoundly alfect the 
of reinvestment, and this not only in times C f war 

enects of political intervention on the part of the si ,i, 

a ; rga r working class itself, could not ,'i , 
and the same time guarantee sufficient profits to be 

£ 3S r T VeStment ’ provide ™ employment i 

stadarf 0 ? ZZ s ZTL“ d P‘r ,K ' *» *■. 

tt g above the subsistence level for n 

»yim ZT r real,y proved ,his 
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mmmsi 
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* IiIhm id (Ini ruling social groups would peacefully 
mi i i In reins of power to popular majorities intent 

r * * «ht .illy altering the property structure of society. 
. ilu ally excepted, however, Great Britain, the 
* Muirs, and Holland. In those countries, he held 
* - an it- of (heir democratic traditions, the transition 
* la 1 1 bin might be effected entirely by peaceful and 

t-g t! IMt’ttllM. 

* 1 1 hi have confirmed Marx’s anticipations only in 

i mil the outbreak of the Bolshevik Revolution and 
m* 11. 1 iiMai ion of the Russian Constituent Assembly, the 
in| hi irnt of democratic institutions in Europe was 
** * Impressive. The chaotic conditions after the first 
v i.i War, together with fear of Communist revolution 
• mii ml by the attempts on the part of some Communist 
, niu *i in capture power by violent means, gave rise to an 
* r* stronger counter-movement of Fascist violence in 
* Hungary, and Germany. Communist provocations 
» u welcomed by reactionary groups as a pretext to 
• imy the non-Communist labor and socialist move¬ 
nt-, In countries like England, Holland, Sweden, 
uwuy, Denmark, and France, where democratic tradi- 
• 'm ^ prevailed and Communist parties were too weak to 
nmipi insurrectionary overthrow of representative insti¬ 
tutions, the march of social reforms and socialist legisla- 
m i • 11 has been almost continuous. The New Deal in the 
Hulled States marked a momentous shift from a predomi¬ 
nantly laissez-faire economy to the beginnings of a wel- 
hiir .late and was accompanied by even less civil disorder 
(han that which attended the English reform movements 
• I the nineteenth century. 

All this indicates that the Marxian theory of the state 
h a dangerous oversimplification. The state in democratic 
countries turns out to be not the executive committee of 
I lie dominant economic class but the instrument of any 
i lass or combination of classes which succeeds in winning 
l he confidence of the electorate. Sometimes big business, 
sometimes the farmers, sometimes labor, or a combination 
of the two, as at the time the Wagner National Labor 
Relations Act was passed, will be in the saddle. 

In this connection we must distinguish between the 
substantial and functional conception of the state. The 
first defines the state by its so-called essence or nature 
which is to serve as a mere instrument of the capitalist 
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class. Gains won by the workers or farmers are c;i\n 
explained away as concessions yielded to them un 
pressure. As if the power to exact concessions by pi., 
sure were not the most convincing evidence of actual . 
trol over the state irrespective of its mystical “esscim 

According to the functional conception, the stall < 
what the state does. Only a painstaking empirical analv* 
can enable us to discover whose interests at any del i mi 
time the executive, legislative, and judicial organs of il< 
state are furthering. The historical record shows iha 
wherever political democratic institutions exist, demo 
cratic changes in social and political life do not lag l.<» 
behind. 

6. The Socialist Society. Because Marx was pi I 
marily interested in the critique of capitalism, he gavu 
very little thought to the structure of the socialist system 
he assumed must succeed it. He was so aroused by tlu 
evils of the status quo that he never inquired whether the 
evils of the post status quo might not even be worse , 
particularly if the means used were not checked by theii 
consequences on the professed ends which guided them 
He never seriously examined the possibility that the 
workers might be just as much, or even more, exploited 
under a system of collective ownership where they faced 
one big boss, panoplied in the armed powers of the state, 
as under a system of private or mixed ownership in which 
there were many bosses often at odds with each other. He 
assumed without argument that democratic political insti 
tut ions would necessarily thrive when capitalism had been 
overthrown and that free enterprise in the life of mind 
would llourish when free enterprise in economy had been 
completely abolished. He overlooked the demonstrable 
truth that under socialism the degree of political de¬ 
mocracy which prevails is of far greater importance than 
the degree of economic collectivism. For without democ¬ 
racy, a collectivized economy becomes at best a tool of 
benevolent despots and bureaucrats, and at worst, the 
most terrible instrument of oppression in the history of 
mankind. Recent historical events have brought home 
even to followers of Marx that by itself socialization or a 
change in the legal relations of property does not neces¬ 
sarily affect differences in power, status, or privilege. 

The two clearest illustrations of Utopianism in Marx 
are his belief that the state will wither away under com' 
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I that its rule of distribution will be based 
' i Even if absolute and total collectivism 

nml uld b b dly disTributed among different social or 
^ese may 

..... II there is to be no forced labor, the r.gn^^ ^ 

.. he respected. In any e > command 
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trines to the intellectual limbo of ideologies would exempi 
his own doctrines from being assigned to the same phu» 

It will be helpful in appraising Marx’s theory of itl. 
ology to distinguish between (a) the genesis of ideas, (10 
their meaning, (c) their acceptance, and (d) then 
validity, in order to determine the relevance of soei.il 
conditions and class conflicts to each distinction. 

(a) Very little is known about the genesis of ideas 
This is a question of individual psychology. Ideas may hr 
causally determined by any one of a number of things in 
a person’s environment or experience, depending upon 
his suggestibility, intelligence, traditions, and funded 
knowledge. A similar environment may provoke the mosi 
disparate responses from different individuals. It is true 
that people with different interests, when aware of them 
and of the fact that they conflict, are likely to think dif¬ 
ferently concerning policies and programs which involve 
these interests. But a vast area of thought in no way in¬ 
volves personal interests and especially economic inter¬ 
ests. And even when conflicting economic interests are 
involved, human beings j^e not always aware of the con¬ 
flict and may not think differently about them. 

(b) The meaning of a doctrine cannot always be 
understood merely by an analysis of the statements in 
which it is expressed in isolation from its context and 
the way it is used. Key words are sometimes ambiguous 
and it is often necessary to observe how people behave in 
order to sec what their doctrine means to them. Occa¬ 
sionally differences in social position may influence the 
way in which statements having a social context are inter¬ 
preted. 

(c) The acceptance of ideas by some groups rather 
than others will be influenced by their conceptions of 
the bearing ideas have on their interests—independently 
of the truth or falsity of these conceptions. Manufacturers 
of cigarettes will probably be the last group to give 
credence to results purporting to show that cigarette 
smoking increases the incidence of cancer of the lungs. 
It is here that Marx’s permanent contribution to the study 
of the history and dissemination of ideas is to be found 
—especially ideas concerning social justice, public wel¬ 
fare, the nature and proper ends of man. 

(d) The validity or invalidity of ideas, their truth or 
falsity, is completely independent of any kind of social 
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' ""T C ak therefore “class truths” or “class 
11 h Xr “capitalist”' or “proletarian,” or about 
■ W ‘ rommuS’ or “democratic” biology is 
;:X ^contradiction in terms but a piece of cultural 

l itl*foregoing remarks bear not only on the Marxist 

:h £&**£ ^ 

. , - Tn brinsins this evaluation to 

. ***»*£*$ s&srsi 

«<* *»° biec,Lve 

'".Tie was a strange contrast between Marx’s public 
Ihcic was a -marilv a revolution- 

•ml private personalities. H ew asp Jy rebe ii ious 

. and almost everything he writes shows ^ 
mi.I Impatient temperamen . onal relat i ons i e d him to 
Hon nor unhappiness in P - distinguished con- 

h nuance Nation onthe basis of 

volitional career. ** ^ llt the nature of society 

what he believed to be ru watchword 

mill .he process necessary to change of ^ 

was struggle. Despi e philistines he 

tiis.es, and values differed bttlc trom j dominant 
scorned, he considered himself atwarwffh w ^ ^ 
Institutions of society. He 1 , these were dis- 

, Headship and personal saenfiee^Shy and his 
,, hv .d only in .he » ^XSkcLffly im- 

Immediate pohttcal nsit i ve to criticism, and 

political battles of the m ’ j or human liberation 
linked with the continuing gg^ ^ of the ear iiest 

from antiquity to the pr as « t he foremost 

of his writings gion P , iloso hical calendar” and 
rotbTy idSed toe/wijt him in the romantic 
fashion current in the nineteenth cen ury. 
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inc^Lihf \ marl Wh ° llVed by Ms ideas - Absolutely 
incorruptible, he was sustained by a sense of his own 

”2. righteousness disguised as a feeling of super,.,, 
nsight He was ruthless towards political opponents ami 
interpreted disagreement with his views as either apostasy 
moral degeneracy, or political idiocy. These unlovely' 
traits of character were undoubtedly exacerbated by , 
life of great hardship. One of his children seems to have 
ie of the effects of chronic undernourishment. For 
many years the family rations depended upon Engels’ 
largesse and loans from pawnbrokers 

Despite his refusal to appeal to ethical principles, Marx 
had a passionate sense of social injustice which burns 
fiercely m everything he wrote. He would have scoffed at 
the idea that he was in line with the Hebrew prophets 
but he sometimes spoke of the laws of History as if they 
were the decrees of Jehovah punishing a wicked society 
and of the socialist revolution as if it were the catastrophic' 
prelude to a new dispensation. 

Marx hail no pride of race or nationality. He con¬ 
sidered himself a European. He was a great admirer of 
the Greek tragic poets, of Dante, Shakespeare, and 
alzac. He was a radical democrat who had no respect 
tor the will of unenlightened majorities, a fierce indi¬ 
vidualist who would become apoplectic at the notion of 
party discipline or of loyalty to anything but his own 
creative insights. He would have been an intellectual 
firebrand in any society, including the socialist Utopia of 
his fantasy. It was characteristic that he concluded his 
introduction to Capital with a line from Dante: 

“Follow your own course, and let people saik.” 


— 3 


i'll IODOX MARXISM—KAUTSKY, 
II EKHANOV, DE LEON 


» «tl Marx left a rich and ambiguous intellectual 
ll was largely ignored by the learned world. 

* * * i immediate followers were drawn in the main from 

Mir class intellectuals who popularized and applied his 

* lo guide the political and economic struggle of the 
t * • *|M iln working class. What had once been the esoteric 

him* of an outlawed sect became the proudly pro- 
nut I, if imperfectly understood, theory of mass par¬ 
ity the time Marx died a powerful German party 
*<■ already in existence. In France the influence of 
■ utlhon and Bakunin was receding. Under the leader- 
• i* ol Guesde and Lafargue a Marxist party had been 
•mini. Even in England a Social-Democratic Federation 
■uI sprung up under the leadership of Hyndman and 
M, II.m i-Bax. 

I lie reasoned authority of “scientific socialism” was 
urn iked to strengthen the spontaneous demand for social 
• .nee among the workers of Western Europe. But the 
•mplexity and ambiguity of Marxist theories required 
ihil they be interpreted before they could be applied. 
» lilicisms mounted with the growing strength of Social- 
I K mocracy and had to be met. The dominant interpreta- 
lli'U of Marxism which emerged—here called “orthodox 
Marxism”—stressed those aspects of Marx’s thinking 
' liieh were deterministic, evolutionary, and democratic. 
!l held sway until the First World War. 

Fngels himself, the first and greatest of the orthodox 
Marxists, both in his theoretical writings and practical 
pronouncements, pointed the direction of the develop¬ 
ment. Shortly before his death he wrote: “We, ‘the 
i-volutionaries, 5 the ‘overthrowers’—we are thriving far 
better on legal methods than on illegal methods and 
overthrow.” He did not, however, renounce the right of 
aocialists to take up arms in the event the ruling class 
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ftself resorted to violence to nullify a constitution,!I 
parliamentary victory of the workers' and their alii. 

It will be instructive to examine the interpretation 
“orthodox Marxism” in the writings of three indivnln 
in countries as profoundly different from each otlm 
Germany, Russia, and the United States in order to -.1. 
how widespread this approach was. We shall briefly c. 
sider the views of Karl Kautsky, Georgi Plekhanov, .... 
Daniel De Leon. 

1. Karl Kautsky (1854-1938). Until his death k 
Kautsky was indisputably the theoretical leader of im< 
national Social-Democracy. His writings were marked i 
sobriety rather than brilliance, and conscientious!!. ♦ 
rather than profundity. His piety towards Marx m 
Engels did not prevent him from revising or improving 
upon them in detail, but from first to last he considen -■ 
himself a faithful disciple. By the time he reached middl. 
age he was called “the old warhorse of Marxist ortlm 
doxy.” In 1883, the year Marx died, Kautsky found.,I 
and edited the Neue Zeit which became the leadm, 
theoretical organ of Marxism in the entire world. Tin 
socialist controversies of the next fifty years were to r;u 
in its pages. Kautsky played the foremost pedagogic ml. 
in educating two generations of Marxists. In addition i, 
his monumental editorial and publicistic work, he popu 
larizcd Marx’s economic doctrines, issued the founli 
volume of Marx’s Capital, and made many independem 
applications of the theory of historical materialism 
Among his publications are studies devoted to Thoma 
More and his Utopia, the Anabaptists, the Peasant Wars, 
the Class Struggles at the time of the French Revolution 
and the origins of Christianity. Except for the last thev 
are rather pedestrian, but all throw some fresh light on 
events which until then had been treated in a narrowly 
political and religious fashion. 

a. Theory of History. Kautsky’s maturest work is his 
massive The Materialistic Conception of History (1927). 
It is the most comprehensive exposition of the subject in 
any language. In it Kautsky undertakes the systematiza 
lion and refinement of the theory left in an inchoate state 
by Marx and Engels. He answers objections, corrects mis¬ 
understandings, introduces useful distinctions, and gives 
greater recognition to the complexity of the historical 
process than was customary in the writings of orthodox 
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... I.ey. Although the initiating role of human 

., iuiii is admitted, the emphasis still falls pre- 

. .. the objective determining economic condi- 

, .. I, tutoner or later compel men’s will to take the 
„ , ,|n,<,lion it does. Men are fighting, praying, 

. . M miinulls, hut the differences m the institutions 

i • . i, Union, and marriage depend primarily upon 

L . in the economic structure of society. If we 

1( , ..ii, i what the future economy will be, we can teel 
, » (»,. Inline man must be. (See Reading No. 8.) 

i ,1,1, ,utd other of his writings, Kautsky stresses the 
... ,,i ,,| historical readiness or maturity. He criticizes 

, i ..y impatience, even when it is ethically moti- 

i tiiid deplores attempts to storm the trackless 
L i,u „( social progress instead of building the road 
. lave! to level. He argues not only against socialist 
i„ii, mists who would impose a noble dream of the 

. on an unready people but also against nostalg 

„ ..Isis, who, like the leaders of the.peasant revolu- 

. „ . which tailed, sought to bring back conditions of the 

, Socialism is inevitable, but it will come in its own 

' Ai I"',’point does Kautsky deny that the Social-Demo- 

. Party, as a Marxist party, is a revolutionary party. 

II..! he distinguishes between a revolutionary P ar ^J£ d 
,,| ill Ion-making party. Revolutions are not made or 
..limited. They happen as spontaneous consequences o 

.. nil and economic process which human beings ca 

,, little to arrest or accelerate. “We know that our goal 

.. attained only through revolution. We know that t 

., |u,,l as little in our power to create this revolution as t 
., in the power of our opponents to preven • 

much point in trying to bring about what must come 
anyhow. All the more futile is it, therefore, to turn 
mk lalist parties into clandestine and conspiratorial orga - 

' # * I he S great difficulty with the view that the future is 
Inevitable is that futile efforts to avoid or influence the 
inevitable must likewise be regarded as inevitable. It, 
ilierefore, constitutes no basis for practical political de¬ 
mons in the present or for announcing polio*> for the 
future, something no political party can avoi• d 
.evolution may be inevitable, but how is it to be earned 
ou t—by outright confiscation of private property i 
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instruments of production or by reasonable compel, .,!, 
en bloc or piecemeal? Kautsky’s answer in all such „ 
tions was to defend that alternative which further,I „ 
extension of the process of democracy and whicli ..... 
ised the most peaceful settlement of the issues in di 

Str . Ug8 . ,e goes on in an y event, but how u 

wnfkf d u PCndS ; m , part at Ieast > u P° n th e moral idem it., 
workers bring to the struggle as well as upon the lev, t 
civilization and culture attained at any given tin,, . 

Kautsk" ! n thC , SPCCific iUustration mentioned ah,„ 
a “ y , f r,° r f C ° mpcnsation rather than exprop,,,„. 
u™™ u kC JV° PrCVe £ nt eounter-revolution and violen,. 

e saw that the use of means was not inevitable: he ,1 
not see that, to the extent ends depend upon means, e,„t 
too, are not inevitable. 

tu/’' in 8 ? cuItural P t r °8 ram - Marx had included agrie.,1 
urc in the scope of his economic critique of capitalism 
He anticipated that the same tendencies towards cone, „ I 

would" h?M C f Cntn Zati r WWch hC P redicted mdusiiy 
would hold lor agriculture. Mechanization and scien. 

intil'thwT ^ making farmS lar 8 er aa d Ian, , 

untd they had to be operated like factories. The sn, ,11 

farms would disappear, the farmers would become t„ 

S ,‘ltur- M° rerS ’ 3n mu 1- daSS stru 88les against th, 
that h v h 'T S W ° U d bnng them t0 the realization 
proletariat. Ur COmmon interests wit h the industrial 

Marx was right in anticipating the important effects ol 

fam e . a ,n “T*?® ° n agriculture, the growth of large 
. ’ * ,nd the relative decline in importance of agricul 

ture m the total economy. But he was wrong—and 8 from 

n oeram r ? f itS effect ° n the socialist political 

program, disastrously wrong—about everything else. The 

peasants and farmers as a class did not disappear or be¬ 
come prolctariamzed. Although there was a proportional 
Sr ‘ hC K n T ber ° f * nde P enden t, small property 

pe isams’and f UbS ° UtC nUm ? Cr remained so large that the 
peasants and farmers as a class in almost every country— 

England is a notable exception—were able to wield a 

politic:,, influence often greater than the working das 

verv a T S - greatei : than the capitalists. Up fo this 

doomed ” t£r P '- e PCn °r Claims that “ the farmer is 
Sri h IS evidence °f the transformation of 
their economic, social, and political status along the lines 
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m ■ * pi rdk'tcd. “The idiocy of rural life,” which Marx 

i ‘**1 lo disappear under socialism, has disappeared 
t.i It in capitalistic countries as a result of technologi- 
. t tint uncial, revolutions. 

i tiii-.ky’s writings on the agrarian question illustrate 
n " iv in which orthodox Marxism held on to its dog- 

• »• mn *'M at a political cost but then shifted its emphasis 
■ hi lug the party program more in line with historical 
¥ ait lather than inherited doctrine. Kautsky began 
« ah it valiant defense of Marx’s position against bour- 

* *i. and socialist critics. But as the peasants grew 

i and not weaker, he tempered the hostility of the 

♦ ai. ol (he socialist program. Gradually he began to 
»*•! • issue in a Marxian spirit with some of Marx’s central 
MMilcntions. He denied that there was a continuous 
iiuu iise in large-scale agricultural production. He ques- 

whether it had ever reached predominant propor¬ 
tions as a result of economic processes alone. In the 
■Htviel Union it was obviously a consequence of political 
II*»( Nor was Kautsky as confident as Marx in the uni- 
' * i sal superiority of large-scale agriculture as compared 
willi small holdings. Social factors other than purely 
luonomic ones affect productivity. Where social factors 
hi r I lie same, then the application of modern machinery 
it ml agrarian technology would, of course, give greater 
yields per acre on large farms than on small farms 
worked by conventional methods. But in a startling depar¬ 
ture from Marx, Kautsky, in his discussion of the 
agrarian revolution in Russia, maintained that “where 
large and small holdings are worked with the same ap¬ 
pliances and the same knowledge, the small holdings 
always prove to be superior, for the interest of the 
peasant in the output from his holding is far deeper 
than the interest of the hired laborer in the working of 
the large holding”—and this presumably in independence 
of who owns the large holding, state or land baron. 

Kautsky makes other interesting claims, such as that 
modern large-scale organization of agriculture, because 
of varying conditions, requires a higher degree of intel¬ 
ligence and independent judgment on the part of the 
agricultural worker than most branches of large industry 
require of their workers. Markham’s “man with the hoe” 
can fit in much better on an assembly line than on a 
modern farm. Finally, Kautsky admits that scientific 
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technology and equipment can also be profitably m» 
ployed on middle-sized, privately owned farms, (.v 
Reading No. 8a.) 

The full implication of all these admissions was imi 
drawn by Kautsky. For they open the possibility thai. m 
a democratic socialist economy, agriculture could be Mi 
largely in private hands which was too much for his 01 
thodoxy to swallow. But they do explain why, amoii}' 
other reasons, he condemned the enforced collectivization 
of agriculture in Communist countries as not only a form 
of barbarous oppression but as economically wasteful 
In justice to Kautsky it should be recalled that, al¬ 
though in his early writings on the agrarian question 
he defends the desirability of the socialization of agricul 
ture, he insists that the voluntary cooperation of the peas 
ants and farmers themselves must be a sine qua non ol 
the program. 

Even the specific form of agricultural socialization 
which Kautsky advocated differed from that which Marx 
assumed would exist in a socialist society. To understand 
Kautsky’s program, American readers must bear in mind 
that European peasants do not live on their farms in 
the manner of American farmers, but in village settle¬ 
ments sometimes considerably removed from their fields. 
Kautsky believed that, even in a socialized agricultural 
system—which his own admissions indicate is not neces¬ 
sary—house, outbuildings, farmyards, and gardens “would 
still be managed privately by the peasants, being still 
his absolute private property as they were in the days of 
common land tenure; fields, on the other hand, would be 
cultivated collectively by the community.” 

One of the main reasons apparently for Kautsky’s be¬ 
lief in the desirability of agricultural socialization is the 
necessity of providing the urban population of crowded 
Western Europe with adequate food, a consideration 
which certainly does not apply to most American coun¬ 
tries, and which might not be of decisive significance even 
for Europe if international economic cooperation were 
developed. 

Viewed in perspective, what is impressive about Kaut¬ 
sky’s discussion of agricultural questions, despite its 
incompleteness, inconsistencies, and straining for doc¬ 
trinal orthodoxy, is its flexibility, its sensitiveness to the 
human elements in the situation, its emphasis on the 
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.. uml cooperative “X 

, lo fresh iSL eXtivism » . 

B itiilimu that under a inherently superior 

agricultural^ produc ^ ui^rai enterpr i se . 

' ° r "'v TWsTernper towards specific programs, 

li. mocracy. This tem P e Kautsky’s accept- 

m, ■ ■ '""V as he grew older, c t ^ sodalism . It was 
. ol the historical me democracy and 

**Ml»Ucd in his hfelong ccmvic which sociali- 

► ..-in arc indissoluble The form u Qut deter _ 

.■ or nationalization of uad Y and th ere Marx and 

.. its content, Although ® i{ • a state enter- 

i Is warn in passing ag gk make s this central 

, Mu. US such with socialis ’ M It is the form of 

,„1 explicit in his entire t tbe degree of work- 

...ion, the type of management de^ ^ 

1- participation in setting the goal^ot ^ J ^ 

(.uditions of work—m short, * d ety—which deter- 
iiiiIiiiih in a politically democratic Y or b ack- 

.us whether nat.onalizationtsa^tep^ ^ for ^ 

, „d. “Socialism desires wel g nationaliza- 

»in king class. Where this atm ation alization which 

non we must be in favor of xt but ^ „ shortly 

tms not this aim in view we P is t he shortest. 

More his death he wrote that Democ^ y ^ ^ ^ ^ 
...rest, and least costly ^ad to social^ and 

tu-sl instrument for e Democracy and social- 

,ocial prerequisites for socialism 

Mill are inextricably ’ I 1 1ter ^ N ,'^ C |' rst emphasized the fact, 

It was Karl Kautsky who first emp ^ middle . class 

Inter distorted by L ® nU T * ac le of human degrada- 
Intcllectual, rcvo'ted bytte sp^ Re 1 volution and fired by 
non produced by t which there wou ldl be no 

Ihc moral vision of a society ht the ideal of 

human exploitation of labor, wh^b nor Kautsky 

socialism to the P roleti j • h or attr ibuted special 

glorified the woriang; clas^ ^ l( “ orking dass ” to them 
virtues to its member . “nroletariat” or “the m- 

was not synonymous with h P^.^ which had the 
dustrial workers. It w ^ “ P econom ic emancipation, 

ZZSZX* vtraiegically situated in the Strug- 
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£ Km, *y 

could achieve polSit ^ Pote ”'“<"' 
in prodn£XLTiU,r, Ue ° f f he r ‘"> 
intelligence, discipline qn rfL i y m Vlrtue of 1,11 " 

«<■ over in mCr„" d oZ a '"" eeri ^ «* ' - 

class and ultimately the maioritv nf°th PS m the W(,,k,,, 
Kautsky makes a fnnrfLu population. 

designated by the loose ind d dl . s . tlnction among th,... 
class.” Firstjthere J the w? era11 C ° Ver term ‘Wki„, 
moral elite, proud of its woS'\T S proIetaria| . 
ticated, and aware of its historif ^ S ’ pohticaII y sopl 
there is the 

may feel compassion but whn l ^ ose members oiu 
that they often serve aswtlfiiTV ^ $ ° demoralise,, 
there is a great nis 2 m § ° 0l l° f reaction - Third, 
undeveloped figure” of th Ma . rX characterized as “(he 
tariat they arc^cnous^ Like Prole 
maturity is on the level the bUt ‘ he ' r P ollt 'cal 
latter beg for alms- thrv h * h lumpen P role tariat. The 
collaborate with cm plovers ™? Ver ’ be f for w °rk. They 
sec them as benevolent w, • ^ rafe u ^ to them, anii 
ploitcrs. Finally there is the^ e ' givers raf her than as ex- 
proletariat interested only £ tlkhiTIT^’ the Skil,cd 
monopoly of their skills for n*™* f advantage of the 
the welfare of the unskilled P f gain ’ ind ifferent to 
n.cially cMe rid- 

capital. Towards them Marx anr/t t0 labor and 
tempt. They are verbiirgerlicht ht Kau ! sky ex Pfess con- 
talists manque ’ our SCOisified, petty capi- 

iiz “ s 1 1■»— ^ *. 

indeed, that one wonders how h ° T Itse,f ~ so hard, 
and leading the entire wort SUCCeed in educating 

oppressed groups without succtmMn 38 3,1 ° ther 

nor might arrayed against it or to tb* ^ t0 the supe ' 
very success. But whether na,V* * corru P tl ons of its 
the entire concept^,of ZZl7 ° r not ’ 
pervaded by a sense of th* * • f the P rol etariat is 

winning moral leadership* bv ®f esSIty of th e proletariat 
a coup d'etat from Sve as not by 

Nechayev believed. The assumnrit qU1 3nd Bakunin and 

Kautsky st.kcd , S2£ 
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• - .lily to their belief in the dignity, rationality, 
m* Mi.iijr of man. 

‘ ii»* i Marx nor Kautsky ever developed a moral 
<* .i.l»M|uate to their conception of the superior virtue 
*. .a in a proletarian victory. Their theory of history, 
f uiifly as interpreted by Kautsky, makes it difficult 

i why any special moral justification is required if 
• iinceptions of right and wrong are merely super- 

ii ini id expressions of economic interests. For the 

* I law which determined the succession of economic 
Pi m history would also determine the succession 

* mu ual systems. “Higher” would only mean “later.” 

* i‘lu il, however, in the political judgments of Marx and 
» iihky arc moral assumptions which cannot be plau- 

'i Interpreted in terms of the theory of historical mate- 
. Mil an except if the latter is interpreted in such a way 
<* in allow much more than they did for the relatively 
othtnotnous historical influence of moral ideals, indepena- 

* *♦ 11v of their alleged origins. 

I he poverty of Kautsky’s analysis of ethical questions 

i painfully apparent in his critique of Kant and in his 
Implication that the desirability of socialism is a corollary 
•I 11s inevitability, which hardly differs from the Hegelian 
h < of Schiller’s dictum die Weltgeschichte ist das Welt - 
n t it lit. Socialism is inevitable because the victory of the 
piolctariat is inevitable, and this because the class struggle 
In inevitable, which in turn flows from the inevitable drive 
h> expand productive forces in behalf of the inevitable 
hi go to maximize profit. Here as elsewhere in orthodox 
Marxism there is present an element of sheer mysticism, 

ii reliance upon inevitable cosmic and social processes 
which automatically guarantee man’s moral ideals, ideals 
which have surreptitiously been introduced into the fac¬ 
tual cosmic and social premises. 

2. Georgi Plekhanov (1856-1918). If Kautsky was 
the dean of Social-Democratic orthodoxy, Georgi Ple¬ 
khanov was its leading professor. After an early be¬ 
ginning as a Populist, he became the founder and fore¬ 
most teacher of Russian Social-Democracy out of which 
developed the Menshevik and Bolshevik wings. Kautsky 
and Lenin, despite the latter’s political hostility, refer to 
him as the most philosophically educated intelligence 
of the socialist movement. He contributed to the discus- 
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sion of some of the open problems of Marxism, surli 
the role of the individual in history, the place ot .m 
society, and the nature of its philosophical assumption 
He specialized in replying to unfriendly critics of Mum 
ism. 

In his theoretical approach Plekhanov stressed il 
monistic aspect of Marxism, and, following Engels, in. 
to link socialism to a world view. His writings show n»i. 
siderable erudition and a feeling for the richness .m ■ 
.complexity of cultural phenomena. But a zeal for dm 
trinal orthodoxy, even when the doctrines are ambigunu 
outruns his logical discretion or acumen. He con I n ,, 
necessary and sufficient conditions, makes admission 
with a cheerful unawareness that they are incompatible 
with his main doctrines, and rarely meets fundamentnl 
criticisms squarely. 

a. The Individual in History . Plekhanov’s theoretical 
interest as well as practical political concerns led him to 
a consideration of the problem of the role of the indiviil 
ual in history. As a Marxist he took the field against 
some revolutionary Russian groups which glorified tIn¬ 
activity of individual terror against Czarist absolutism 
He has no difficulty in establishing the political futility 
of individual violence as a weapon of social overthrow 
The rule of absolutism may be tempered by assassination 
but never replaced. But on the main question, whether 
the life and actions of an individual are ever more deci 
sive than social forces in determining a great event so 
that in the absence of the individual the event in question 
would not have taken place, Plekhanov is evasive and 
far from satisfactory. What he does show is that the 
occasions of heroic action, the conditions under which it 
takes place, are not made by the hero. This is true and 
an obvious retort to such a position as Carlyle’s. But it 
is irrelevant to the question which is not: Does the hero 
or outstanding individual make all of history or create 
the condition of his activity? The question is: Does he 
ever remake or redetermine it? Would the pattern of 
historical development have been substantially the same 
if he had never lived? 

Russian history, because of its absolutist character, 
seems to provide prima facie evidence that some of the 
far-reaching actions carried out by its rulers, especially 
Peter the First and Catherine II, would not have been 
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, „ (hat time or age, and pos^bly not. at all, 

T.. occupied posts of power. The dema hat 

I lV ei plays a redetermining role in history 

„ nation to other factors, to *e “tejit th 
.. ... .Ii'.iiiiguished, leads to the view tha - ™ 

, ( „l, iifiisiihlc in the achievement of a great histort 
i nr had If it is believed that the multi- 

■; 

, ilntinguished, and relative weights “ 

.. no causal judgments can be made in history, 

, .... ,i„t n ine of historical materialism, which sees the 
,,|| historical development in changes in the 
; p,eduction, would Ire either meantng- 

ii-u. asserts that he does not regard the individ- 

, ueuligible force in history. A great man is an 
I’: mid “sometimes the fate of nations depends on 

,, w hich may be called accidents of the seco 
..... | his concession shatters the monistic ^eory 

, ,„ (1V . hul Plekhanov seems unaware of it. Accents 
, ,l„ second degree are not chance events he msis 
,... tlH . themselves caused. Quite right, but then the 
it .hi reads - Are the causes of the existence of g 
' ". Lse accidents of the second degree-economic 
, hmi biological, psychological, religious, or what 
ili (his Plekhanov replies that “in the last analysis 
I; ' , ? of a great man’s activity cannot be explained 

: n terms of the social forces of his time. (See 

i \ lint! No 9.) This is an ignoratio elenchi, an answer 
uitc different question from the one at issue. It 
imnlv ignores the question of what explains the existence 
:':Xl great man Napoleon’s influence, to be sure was 
limited by his social environment, a trumj ^ 

,1 ,,nvbody’s influence. But what explains the dijjerawe 
IS a great man’s influence and that of a mediocrity? 
t he social environment may select a great m . 

' '"I'lckha^v’s 6 orthodoxy and ntoni.m 

^ives the lie to this. 
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b. Art and Culture . In his discussion of question* ..| 
aesthetics, Plekhanov applies the theory of histoid 
materialism not to test its validity but merely to illu- 
trate its claims. According to Plekhanov the history ol .m 
in its most significant respects can be correlated will* 
the history of economic development, not in detail, bin 
in broad outline, to show that the mode of produclnm 
explains the rise, variation, and disappearance of nil 
forms, the vicissitudes of their appreciation, and I In 
shifts in the norms of aesthetic excellence. Although \w 
asserts that he does not seek to establish a direct con nr* 
tion between art and economics, his criticism invariably 
shows evidence of oversimplification, gratuitous stress on 
economic factors, and unwarranted generalizations. l*'oi 
example, in considering primitive art he asserts that ll»< 
conception of “the beautiful” is derived from the conccp 
tion of the “precious” and that what is regarded as thr 
most precious is always a fact or factor in the immediate 
economic environment of the tribe. He is justified in 
denying that the biological nature of man is sufficient 
to explain the varying content of aesthetic experience, 
but he is not justified in assuming that “the precious” 
is always “the economic.” Even primitive man may find 
aesthetic delight in religious, military, or sexual occasions 
and objects of satisfaction. Certain shells and metals, 
including gold, are considered precious even when not 
useful. Or they are considered more precious than other 
objects which are more useful. In some cultures certain 
decorative patterns of form and color are preferred which 
are not derived from the patterns and forms of useful or 
“economic” objects. 

Plekhanov’s discussions of modern art are less objec¬ 
tionable as long as he remains on the plane of description. 
As soon as he offers causal explanations he goes astray. 
He will admit the influence of certain obviously non¬ 
economic psychological and religious factors on a work 
of art but then maintains that these influences “ulti¬ 
mately,” or “in the last analysis,” can be traced back in 
time to economic causes which are decisive. He not only 
fails in actuality to trace these non-economic influences 
to economic causes but overlooks the fact that even if he 
succeeded it would not establish their relevance. It is as 
if one were to argue that the “ultimate” or “decisive” 
cause of the death of a victim of a hit-and-run driver 


. rt M KAUTSKY, PLEKHANOV, DE LEON 

... . .he drunkenness of.the operator nor the spe^ 

vehicle which struck hun down but^JP ^ 
whiskey and automo 1 es ^ ^ ave caU ses 

ihemselves have "^te^ cause or a cause 

, ■ HU because it would expjmjj eV j7theoretically Ple- 
Drrnocracy and Dictatorship, i cntirc Socia i- 

.. Vs shortcomings were typical h g 

..cratic movement of his tune, s jnp ^ ^ q£ the 

"Hhodoxy stood him 1 absolute indispen- 

of his writings he stie^es^tne^ith^n Russia as a 

Mblllty of a develope . d . c ?. n „ soc i a iism. The attempt 

...million precedent to ^troducig ^ doome d to 

... build socialism m . a d by f orce , he wrote in a 

Uilute. If socialism is P . inescapably lead 

.....photic vein as early as 1884 it wut r ^ ^ 

" pohtical deformity a ® d Czarist despotism with 
H iul Peruvian Empire, a renewcu 

«( ommunist lining.” Russian Social-Democrats 

Nonetheless, because the ism which denied 

*, .e struggling agains a P plekhanov was neither 

•hem even the rights of of the “dictator- 

.lc.tr nor consistent in his co V to obscuring the 
•hip of the proletariat and contr movement, 

democratic presuppositionst of the « be 

He sometimes interpreted the conc^t asu^ ^ 
legitimate to sacrifice dem °^ a WQ P uld ma ke the extension 
of the proletarian powe . non _ oro letarian groups con- 
of democratic privileges nroletarian government 

III.gent upon how be dis- 

would be. Even parliamentary ) hand, he 

regarded after the interests 

sometimes made the fulfillme P to the 

dependent upon the ertenston of demoCTatt t rf 

entire population ir. 1917 he 

ambiguity vanished tr ° ()1 any a nd all varieties of 

SLS5£S5i 

was near the vanishing point. 
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3. Daniel De Leon (1852-1914). Daniel I> I 
is important not so much because of the character ol i 

own independent contributions to Marxism but, .. 

other reasons, because he is the best American excni| 
fication of orthodox Social-Democracy—and this in 
purest, one is tempted to say its most religious, form 
fanatical was De Leon’s orthodoxy that as late as I 'M i 
he was still deploring the union in 1875 of the two (■. 
man Socialist groups—the Lasalleans and the Eisenach. ■ 
—as a fusion which had betrayed the purity of soanlm 
principle and aided neither democratic reforms n ■ 
socialist revolution. And this despite the fact that c\m 
M arx and especially Engels had reconciled themsdvi 
to this fusion. 

De Leon’s emphasis upon the purity of principle an.) 
the intransigeance of party or organization, no matter how 
small, was fortified by a fervent belief, which sometime 
sounds like a pious wish, that the laws of capitalist dr 
velopment would do all the work which was required loi 
the socialist revolution. It was also reinforced by a kind 
of social evolutionism current in America during the la i 
quarter of the nineteenth century which saw close ana 
logues with the laws of evolutionary biology. Economic 
classes were compared with biological species and tIn- 
class struggle with the struggle for existence. “The law 
that rule sociology,” declared De Leon, “run upon line , 
parallel with, and are the exact counterpart of, those that 
natural science has established in biology.” 

Political action as De Leon saw it was to be nothing 
more than a form of agitation registering only the extern 
to which the decline of the capitalist system had educated 
the working class. It was not to concern itself with im¬ 
mediate aims for improvement or gradual reforms of 
existing evil. Concern with such things as taxes, housing, 
social legislation were an abomination. They were snares 
and delusions hiding from the workers the fact of their 
ever-growing impoverishment. “The organization of the 
revolution of our generation must be the most uncom¬ 
promising of any that yet appeared on the stage of his¬ 
tory. It demands the unconditional surrender of the 
capitalist system and its system of wage slavery: the total 
extinction of class rule is its object. Nothing short of 
that—whether as a first, a temporary, or any other sort 
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SuHr With T indigen ° US American wit and .. 

™ ^ ^ doctrinaI1 y orthodox bu( l„ , 
argned merely from authority. He sought who,,, 
si le to cite materials from American history to hi.. 

Si C ’ trme - F ° r ' £Xam P Ie > he -ade no'ew.:,' ;: 
theo^ of hki PaP f r m thC Federa ^ to expom„i 
and Ydf A . matcnalism - Nonetheless, his »„, . 
and ideas had no impact whatsoever upon (l„ 

American labor movement. His failure proved .1 
Marxism in its orthodox form was no more pal:,1 ,|.l. 

in a fo,ts? — 2- 

in toe to?,h nhe r t fr ° m m ° St ° ther America n socl.,1. 

; r g p ? lce he S ave to organizational loyally 

co dd H ,t SPlte ‘ hC faCt that ’ in his organ i/I,,. 

cinto nn°i CXCCpt proclaim ‘he inevitable. “The 
ence ™ th or ^ n,zatl ^ are one,” he asserted. Any d!,l, 
in hM h , h u " organizational matter, any oppos.i, 
principles m?m ™ a %' onstrued as disloyalty to son.,1. 
LttinT it , 1 W,th P rom Pt excommunication 1, 

change hcnrT*'^ t ° f J deas as instruments of .. 

angc, Ik preferred to have a doctrinally pure ore m, 

takcn -dl il !',r lly CffeCtiVe ° ne - His doctrines, howvA 
. n dl1 “ me nearest to representing a rah,, „ 

apotheosis of h,\f° rth0d ° X SociaI - Dem ocracy in th.. 
fetShism 0/ L ^ story > over - e niph a sis on determine.,,, 

anv othlr f, ? 8anS f 30 organization, than the ideas 

letter to K- utstJ m a revoI !* tiona ry organization. I„ , 

of “Yankee soJm-^^ C ° nfessed to a certain suspie,,,,. 
01 Yankee socialists” as “crotchety and sectarian ” ti 





IM* )NISM—BERNSTEIN AND 

IAI IRES 


* • • .li of orthodox Social-Democracy fell on barren 

E d>. New World. In some regions of the Old World, 
‘Ms < iermany, they flourished. The German Social- 
inllc Party grew, in the course of a few decades, 
I • •• powerful that it was not unreasonable to hope, 

- * m .m uck’s proscriptive measures against it had been 
1 Mini equitable electoral reforms introduced, that it 

C l win an absolute majority in support of its program. 

h • I tile it grew by leaps and bounds in membership, 
* Mumhei and variety of its organizations, in newspaper 
, 1 even in its real estate holdings. 

11 .- * liaracter of the Social-Democratic Party gradually 
« with its success. The necessities of everyday 

• iiM.iments to events, the support it received from 
>1 elements in the population, its close collaboration 
» <ii I he trade unions which far from provoking social 
•1 «ler soon acquired a vested interest in industrial 
, *• *•, its local triumphs in winning political concessions 
• II conspired to transform the avowedly revolutionary 
in-mum Social-Democratic Party into a democratic 
•mm 1 ill 1 st reform party. The more reformist it became in 
i nu lice, the more tenaciously did it cling to the fierce 
. .*1 ut ionary rhetoric with which it had burst upon the 

HUllll. 

lb this must be added certain cultural traditions, devel- 
l*» d in the course of the nineteenth century, which con- 
Mthuted to dampening propensities to revolutionary zeal- 
• •iiy. The Germans were great “respecters” of authority, 
-ticklers for the letter of the law, with deep veneration 
for the trappings of royalty. As Germany grew in 
nl length and status in the world arena, most of the popu- 
1 11 1ion, including some elements among the workers, took 
m vicarious pride in its military achievements. Bismarck’s 
measures of terror and welfare had failed to prevail 
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against the Social Democratic Party. After the i 
of the anti-Socialist laws an unlimited vista of p> > 
gains stretched before the German working chi* i 
tendency to come to terms with the environmeni 
consider it not as something to be completely i> 
formed but reconstructed piecemeal, gradually he. .. 
dominant. 

1. Edward Bernstein (1850-1932). Edwanl II* 
stein was the man who boldly recognized the disp.»» 
between the professions of the Social-Democr;iis . i 
their practices, and called upon them in the intcre i 
clarity to speak as they acted. His writings stirred up 
great and continuing controversy not only in Gemn»i*» 
but in every quarter in which orthodox Marxism I | 
any influence. When Bernstein first penned his ailin' I 
observations of current Marxist thought, he claimed '• 
be defending the real and living Marx against his rm 
balmers—almost in the same way as William of Ockham 
whose razor cut the throat of medieval Aristotelians •• 
claimed to be conducting the operation in the name . I I 
the true or real Aristotle. In time, however, unable u 
convince many that he had read Marx aright, Bernstein 
abandoned the claim to having inherited the mantle .1 
Marxism and argued for the validity of his position rat lu 1 
than for its Marxist authenticity. 

The spirit and direction of Bernstein’s revision «»l ! 
orthodox Marxism are best expressed in a famous sen 
tence from his chief work published at the turn of th< 
century. “What is generally called the goal of socialism 
is nothing to me, the movement everything.” (See Raul 
ing No. 11.) What Bernstein meant by this was not th.il 
he was opposed to the ideals of socialism but only In 
an apocalyptic conception of them, to a view which ant it 
ipated their sudden introduction into history after .» 
violent revolution which more likely than not would 
hardly live up to socialist ideals. To become arrested in 
a verbalistic fixation upon the final and total triumph 
of socialism resulted either in political insincerity, if ii 
had no practical bearings on conduct, or in adventurism, 
if it encouraged ultimistic and impossibilist demands. Oik* 
who takes health, physical and mental, as a goal may 
strive to reach it at one bound or through a series of 
quick, short exercises. Or he may talk about it or long 
for it without it making much difference to his cond^t. 
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. health is considered as if it were someAmg 

..ltd apart from the process of da.ly living. 

. . ,-ivcd ideal health is found in the proper 

.. . ul the organism as a whole in its day- y- ay 

... .he course of this funct.omng one grows 

. .-out ever enjoying orworrying f 

..or words, health designates a process rather 

, 0 f ;l series. Similarly with respect to the 

: .. *ih Ialism. According to Bernstein it was umm- 

, whether the socialist movement would ever 

, , .1,a larcd goal, the classless society in which the 

i,... ..I fraternity would also serve as the.pnnmpte 
, m | in which science would be so highly devel 
.he principle of the division of labor wouW no 
, 1., valid. Important only was the fact that t 

. .. was continuously ennehmg the toe 

S winkers—increasing the scope of their participa 

» politics and industry, getting more and b Jte 

, ..I,,, building cooperatives, raising their standard of 

,n urine their greater security, transforming edu 

, ( l !| 0 10 all the gifted, and therewith developing their 
{.in. .peel. Socialism was a way of life to be expenenc 
. 1 , u|.iyed in the here and now, not glorified as the 

' u.pju'hi'called attention to the fact that the reforms 
" , ... a r e S ult of the pressure of trade unions and 
’ socialist Party had altered in some ways the grim 
• nrospects of capitalism as predicted by the 
lux Marxists. He inferred from this amdod^s^ 

, .. that the workers could gam^oth™ 

more victories by the extension of democratic me 
Ilian by preaching and practicing c ^ wa ™ 
m mules were endemic to the economic system. But they 
, . t „ ke a violent form. Bernstein in effect made 

socLm subordinate to the democraUc 

pimr.v.v and the interest of class a means of furthenng 

une. 

unman Social-Democratic movement and he na^owiy 
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£ ss Kin ' a d r rines . 

was difficulf fnr m „f t - T f historical iiiism.mi 

sive ZidTnf h y ' CaI n ° tlons t0 withstand (hr ,, 
Bernstein fm S COI ” mon ‘ sens e empiricism. Whal , 

beenTc,otTieXr P n T ^ S ° ” Uch 
Ste‘g sm ' n of lhc p ^<“=“ pS?,:! ; 

Of pan, ^“t! i^ e ‘fTi,7Sf : ** »- 

was urging would make easier the^ ^ the f° lk v 
grandiose ideals to the wnrU„A th * acconlrnodal ""> 
During his vear, nf n ay yCt factory u,„i, 

- 

efforts to pu n V f " IU t e h S e ?n r WaS , r f eCted in his 

their HegeClfltnct X **?** ° f MarX . 

as a kind of abracadabra S c ° ndc " ,ncd the dialed, 
view of the French radon rf ^ the critical P°-"i ... 
to offer historical XS 1 "f tha “ the temK '" ' 

class strug^There XXf 110 deveIo P m ent and ,l„ 

fighting for socialism, andlLyXuW 
merely from the econnm.v ^ y oum not be deduce, I 
or from the strategies of noTt^T^^ of . human action 

wa^Xtf JittrXgT Hdb ^ od PrepareTih,' 

v tr?r> ^ 5 eferred to ■ 

c" > f rdeVanCe ° f a -ien- 
to the socialist program > ^ capitalist economy and socicly 

socialist movement itXn AT Contended that im¬ 
possibility of progress and ’ nthusiasm > belief in the 
mode of producZ and d t C r mitment to a diff eren< 
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ouialism desirable was the demand for 
dMiirc for freedom, an acceptance of the 
htiirmily of all peoples, and an equality of 
■ .11 individuals to develop their personalities 
i llmistcin believed that Kant must supple- 
Otherwise ethical terms in the mouths of 
*=*», ir ihe purest cant. The hardships and self- 
• luu’il by socialists in their struggle for a better 
Hl« Mild he explained, according to the revisionist 
» u m il her by the pressure of material forces nor 

m imImH’sI. 

f m. Ji, \ for a cause, as many a scientific Socialist 
| » mil of enlightened self-interest, particularly if 
mi stock in a hereafter, but only because he 
m M»me things as more precious than life itself. 
iln socialist movement, urged Bernstein, should 
u/i ilia! in actuality its politics were reformist not 

•..try, so it should recognize that among the 

o iMiitgs of its activity were ethical imperatives con- 
> mi with the ideals observable in the long and uncer- 
< lory of human emancipation from ignorance and 
** ^ .(tin. 

nhough Bernstein was denounced as an “opportunist” 
l•.it*kslider,” he defended democratic and socialist 
3 ' • more courageously and consistently than many of 

.. orthodox Marxist critics. He was always critical. 

■ mu man foreign policy and was one of the first in the 
- .11 )emocratic parliamentary faction to refuse ap- 

* m»I of war credits after the First World War broke out. 
s ns a man of incorruptible intellectual honesty, never 
miming the truth for the cause of his Party, always 
pored to reexamine his own first principles as well as 
uiiicize those of others. He was tolerant of all the- 
. Hi jil differences and much fairer to his opponents 
mm I hey were to him. His point of view, but unfortu- 
m ly not his resolution and fearlessness, gradually be^ 
mho the official point of view of German Social-Democ- 
u v during the Weimar Republic. Bernstein’s fate was 
‘hut many who seemed to agree with his revisionism 
i|u)used “reform” not so much on ethical grounds as on 
mow practical grounds. It seemed easier, less exacting, 
' . disturbing to their comfort and philistinism to be 
■ !« inocratic, to take a middle course, to go slowly. But 
when the life of democracy was at stake in the Weimar 
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SfsS.'midS f a "" Cy ' ;;:;: 

Weimar Republic wk a * led a ^ ew wec ^ s 1,11 
and anvil of P Fascism Ld^ ^ betWeen ,l " •' 
would have been nm. f mmUn,srn ’ Had l. 
cra(ic in stituUon ", a o ” "C 05 * " 

wckt, tl. gf”-” 1 '*)- An even . 

Srea. FrS ieSt?”"™ " 

ism itself contain* ^ he decI ared that i 

men ted and reJ^lT ? 11 ^ 7 Whicb * «■" " 

a critique of orthodoxy r!n ,ment that usually |,,., 
position to orthodox Jj Jaures never concealed In 
edgment /Kdt? “ d * *> r ali «• «. 

sharply critical ofMa^d En^ 10118116 W " " 

tical questions than Rorn t • ^t> S ’ es P ecia ^y Jibom . 
asserted that Marx’s in!, e ^ ? erastein > « the 
by the development of event's Jam/™ renderCt ' 
of these insights were m f? ,! Jaures asscrted that 
were made. mistaken even at the time ,i 

from non-Marxist ^sources—Ge ^ £ riginaIly (l ‘" 

ism and French lJinn,,, • G ® rman philosophical id. 
•onca. 

rejected philosophical m t . hlst orical inquin. 
universe fa ^^ m , "!j nall8m . of .««“ varieties. , 
energy moving blindly withon^ -1 ” 23 -' 011 ° f matla 
to another. The fact that it h*T . dlrect . Ion from one si., 
to passions of Jove and in . S Iv en nse to human idc.ii 
formed by a spiritual D Hnc!n, e ; mdlCa f es that * - " 
which is not already potent - % ° r notlt ‘ n § can be acim 
animates all things and dp™'/ f resent- This principt 
counts for the developf’ T apparent conflicts, L 

and society. Without this unit^ and harmony in natui, 
element the universe would T ! Y ^ Unifyin S spirit.,., 
chaos. SC WOuId lon 8 since have dissolved „ 
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»li «i belongs properly to a man, the right to 
• M lit to the complex development of his 
Mir continuous exercise of his free will and 
4 !».»! Marx showed was that the historical evolu- 
* I-* I * iiy made it impossible for society to guaran- 
t iIionc rights unless the dominant form of 
' * * nine social. Socialized property is to be 
- > »»l»me in the state or nation but in the many 

m, ol which the worker is an active member— 
1 1 ude unions, local communities—which will 
** him his rights as a person and by their plural 
rl. * lorms of social property protect him from 
| M»ty of any particular group or of the nation 


t* was a socialist humanist more anxious to find a 

* « -i common faith and action in a political op- 
i than a disguised class enemy in a critical Party 

- -i. Ilis goal, which he sometimes confused with 
y *1 ni history, was the liberation of entire humanity 
political despotism, religious superstitions, and 
.. mil< exploitation. Since the proletariat was the 
a I Hi ll suffered most, the amelioration of its lot was 
...on| pressing concern. But the principles by which 
a was to be improved were binding upon all classes, 
.pumtly, although class struggles are an undeniable 
i loss cooperation and class collaboration, based on 
i . live principles of justice, could and should be used 
. hlcvc social reforms. Often a minority voice in his 

• Party, and often denounced by orthodox socialists 
* (hiesde and Bebel in the Socialist International, 
met defended socialist support and participation in 

iiycois governments if thereby reforms could be won 
i great impending evils avoided. In this respect he 
Ftii much further than Bernstein, 
because of his humanism, Jaures was a radical socialist 
a not a Radical Socialist. 1 He believed that democratic 
pdmiples were valid in all spheres of life. Economic 
If n ioc racy, he argued, was a corollary of political democ- 
. y. And by economic democracy he meant much more 
Hum the principle of collective bargaining. “If labor is 


I lie Radical Socialist Party in France is a party wedded to 
the support of capitalism and bases itself primarily on 
peasant and small business groups. 
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Ske'narMn S" the W ° rkers should be calk-,1 
have P a share ?n ™ anagement the work. I V, 

• . . c In economic government ol Hi 

S govTrnmr! giVeS them a sharc "* »" 

1CcU government of the citv ” -ck, +• 
through spelling out the nature of the' workers'' ' 

rrSr^ 8 c, r that he «£»««;: 

as B h o a r e o r f Directors^ ^ . 

Universal peace, according to Jaurp« io ^ 

shouW°be°set a tled l T niSt civiIization ' Therefore''".i., 

than by force Thk ^ n ^. 8 otlatlon and arbitration i „ 

ms “ h “f s r„::; ' 

ofScc al,j“he P ° l °T S | Were dirSC,ed asainsl "" 1 

which h r ,he .Realist myth of the general , 

at thS idea thTso T ^ 6 in S ° dalist rank ^ h,c 
i me icca that socialism could be imnn«»,i 

BSEH#SSS 

human bcbigs 1 ar^to settle"^ 8 ’ JaU ^ S argued th: "' 11 
and not just talk about th ^ pr ° blems adequalelv 
formed. The eZe tnltl?’ JT “ be pr °P c "> 
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- mi .my kind of authoritarianism. Therefore, edu- 

.I he completely secular. Church and state must 

♦M‘ he clearly separated. In this way natural, 
m ' -Mil imperfect man becomes progressively hu- 

f i I'V invoking eternal ideals in an historical process 
i'h <il h upward through phases of ever-growing 
.•operation and ever-diminishing conflict. 
him h as Bernstein, Jaures criticized the deification 
* i emit day” which would witness the sudden end 
f Mi'H ilhm and the dawn of socialism. But whereas 
Itt* ♦ mi insisted that there was no guarantee that day 
i« hi evei dawn, Jaures was confident it would. He 
m '■ a iInstituted for the orthodox doctrine of the 
u.ili||lty of sudden revolution the notion of the in- 
ifc i.t Illy of gradual revolution. The emphasis, however, 
ah levisionist thinkers fell upon the present, not the 
(tali mi 1 1 was far more important “to live always in a 
¥ "l socialist grace, working each hour, each minute” 
i o=ih ikc the world closer to our socialist ideals than to 
fc On consolation that history was on our side. Like 
%»♦» m m, Jaures believed that trade unions, cooperatives, 
olont associations, all the manifold activities of the 
« * mg class, should be schools for socialist living. In- 
i' -i ol counterposing social reforms to social revolution, 
»!»* Hr, i would be the means by which the second would 
» mu’ to pass. 

I miles was a great conciliator, so much a man of good 
■ t and good will that he sometimes attempted to rec- 
• lr (lie irreconcilable. An ardent Dreyfusard, he saw 
I hoy fuss’ persecutors individuals who were merely 
".Mant rather than wicked. Despite his philosophical 
uuing, he showed a greater aptitude in applying social- 
i Ideals to practical affairs than in clarifying theoretical 
He was sympathetic to any doctrine which brought 
i'#nplc to the socialist movement if only it aided the 
"Mlly of that movement which he saw threatened by 
lai ian fixations on purity and orthodoxy. He wrote a 
«- Mile satire on those who would rather be Left than 
rhl, but he sometimes went to great rhetorical lengths 
lo appease them. 

In the great debate between Kautsky and Bernstein, 

I un es characteristically sided with both, but more with 
i mu sky than with Bernstein. “When I approve fully 
id Kautsky by the same token I am approving par- 
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tially of Bernstein.” With the exception ol > - 
defense of the Marxist theory of value (win. i. 
defends as compatible with Bernstein’s brlirl 
possibility of continuous improvement in iIn 
standards of living), Jaures’ professions ol oih 
turned out to be quite Pickwickian. 

This is clearly demonstrable with reference m 
theory of historical materialism which Jaures ..h, 
dared to be no more valid than the theory ol In 
idealism. (See Reading No. 12.) He sometimes .1 
believe that the mode of economic production li 

mately the strongest causal efficacy in detenu. 4 

cultural phenomena. He then asserts that it is vei , 4 

to distinguish between political influences, the imp . 
science, and economic forces as causal factors, .m.l 
to separate them in the quest for an explanation *>l 
causes what (which is precisely what is required l- 
theory of historical materialism) is merely an arlill. 
thought. More significant is his emphatic assertion #1 
law, democracy, philosophy, science, and art, all It. *» I 
limited by the operation of economic factors, ha\< i 
own independent logic and history of development i 
last proposition is as flat a denial as anyone can wid. 
historical materialism which teaches that non-econ- 
phenomena do not possess an independent history. I 
sure, Jaures, like the orthodox Marxists, after recogm/. 1 
the reciprocal interaction of plural social and culm 
factors asserts the “ultimate” domination of the econoi. 
factor. But he then turns the table on the theory ol I 
torical materialism by claiming that the operation ol n 
economic factor is an expression of the primacy of n 
human spirit. Although the mode of economic prod, 
tion is allegedly dominant, it does not always in I. 
determine cultural events. Indeed, “precisely bcc.m* 
democracy, the church, science have their own lop 
their own internal structure, their particular force m 
development, we should act directly upon them, in oul. 
to encourage them if they work in an economic direct io«. 
desired by us, or to oppose them if they work in m< 
opposite direction” (italics supplied). 

Jaures’ greatest published work is his History of Social 
ism from 1789 to 1900, the first few volumes of whiili 
are a history of the French Revolution. In it he describe*, 
with brilliance and originality the influence of econonm 
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hI activity to achieve it, do not arise as a spon- 
M«rt|ucnce of the workers’ experience. Such 
* * • • llvily depend upon socialist propaganda and 

• ••tMighi (o the working class by socialists. Politi- 
?•« , i-.miicss was not an automatic by-product of 

C mioinic development. Otherwise how explain 
in «• of Catholic trade unions or pure and simple 
Ml like the A.F. of L.? Political consciousness 

s UHvrly independent factor. Its presence cannot 
* mimI I mm the economic class struggle. Nonetheless 
•‘Hi* s powerfully in determining the outcome of 
## lor socialism. Political consciousness is to be 

IM I Into the masses by a revolutionary doctrine 
m »' h mllcd “ideology”) disseminated by a revolution- 
*inl:<ition which must prepare for the conquest of 
p * * u In mass support for its program, and strike when 
ife^ oi.i|ion is ripe. This element of voluntarism in 
lif thought was at first muffled but became stronger 
4 =m i nid immediately after October, 1917. By the 

- I pm in died, it reached a pitch where it burst vio- 
* through the entire framework of historical mate- 
fNlUlll. 

t iiin never believed that capitalism would automati¬ 
ze.ik down. Its successes, by generating cumulative 
■ iilties, ripen it for the transition to socialism, but 
• 1 , plucked in season it can renew itself sufficiently 

» i live indefinitely with large patches of rot. “There are 
m absolutely inextricable positions or crises,” he once 
tp* lull'd. For all his worship of history, he knew that 
humiy docs nothing by itself. It never bestows power, 
f m i must always be taken. And the preparation for the 
Mhng of power is the never-to-be-forgotten task of the 
.•lulionary organization, animating all it teaches and 
fl II docs. In effect Lenin substituted the conquest of 
political power, the destruction of the existing state and 
«U IIh works, for socialism as the goal or end-in-view of 
•ho Nocialist movement. Socialism as a form of social 
♦ •ijiunization and as an ideal of fraternity can only be- 
lume an end-in-view after political power has been won. 

Nor did Lenin believe that poverty and social distress 
• msc communist movements to arise—one of the shib¬ 
boleths of liberalism. Without a revolutionary organiza¬ 
tion to fan the spark of resentment into a blaze—to nurse 
It, direct it, extend it in all directions—the fire of rebel- 
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lion dies out, leaving an arid area which in hi hid |M 
spread of other flames. 

The organization which is to lead in the slm^lr M 
political power is the Communist Party (the name 
was first used after the October Revolution). Anne i >f I 
Marxist theory, it knows what the true interests of iJ 
workers are better than the workers themsclve llJ 
necessities of effective organization require lhal iJ 
party be bound by an iron-clad discipline. Its mmdtffl 
ship cannot include sympathizers, those who merely n<tl 
for it on election days, or benevolent well-wishei . wlJ 
desire to make the best of the world they live in am I 11«#| 
world they fear will replace it. It must consist only M 
those who arc totally dedicated to the cause, a paily ill 
professional revolutionists, hierarchically organizes I, nil 
centrally controlled. Although Lenin sometimes cli.imtl 
terized the structure of the Party as one of “demon nil 
centralism,” it actually meant that the exercise, de»:n*J 
and occasion of democratic activity on the part ol iltfl 
membership was determined by the central source- ilm 
bureaucratic and self-perpetuating directors of a pnuw 
military machine. 

Commenting on this conception of a revolutioniny 
party, at a time when he did not share it, Leon Trotsky 
denounced it as a Jacobean, conspiratorial perversion 
“The organization of the Party takes the place of flu 
Party itself; the Central Committee takes the place o 
the organization; and finally the dictator takes the pl;u 
of the Central Committee.” (Because Lenin’s faction \v» 
a temporary majority at the 1903 Convention of I 
Russian Social-Democratic Party on this question m 
Party structure, it acquired the name of Bolsheviki , tin 
Russian word for majority.) 

At first Lenin’s conception of the Party was advanced 
only for Russia where, because special conditions of 
political despotism prevailed, socialist parties were forced 
to work underground. But subsequently, after the October 
Revolution, Lenin universalized this theory of organiza¬ 
tion for all countries of the world including “the freest” 
and “most democratic,” and made its acceptance manda¬ 
tory for all Communist parties affiliated with the Com¬ 
munist International. (See Reading No. 14.) 

2. The Communist Party Line. Since revolutionary 
theory provides the guide lines of organizational action, 
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•me apparent in all their enormity under the 
m * id Stalin. 

* I Humph of Political Will. By 1905 Lenin was 

• * i Irtir that the Communist Party was not only a 

imiumiry party but a revolution-making party. His 
1 mmI n on the revolutionary will to power was still 
Imp * however, by belief in historical materialism. The 
Am * imient of economic conditions must set the stage 
*=♦ i diiual action. Otherwise there would be a relapse 

• du mlvcnturism of Blanqui and the demagogism of 
A fctmlh. During this period Lenin did not differentiate 
I ■ . II Imm other Marxists who maintained that because 

■ backward economic condition Russia was ripe only 

* politically democratic revolution but not for a 
ii «liit Innary dictatorship which would start with a politi- 
*« i m volution and end with a socialist one. He specifically 
A* * la (ins any sympathy with the “semi-anarchist” idea of 
i ••»» inlist revolution. “The present degree of economic 
k • lopment of Russia (an objective condition) and the 

• t§ uv of class consciousness and organization of the 
* of the proletariat (a subjective condition indis- 

•» hihly connected with the objective condition) make the 
•MMicdiate, complete emancipation of the working class 
.. 

Ami as if to remove any doubt, he adds, “Whoever 
•♦mis to approach socialism by another path, other than 
rill! leal democracy, will inevitably arrive at absurd and 

• in lionary conclusions in the economic and in the politi- 

i ill NlMlSC.” 

I he military collapse of Russia in the First World War, 
ih« February Revolution of 1917, and the land hunger of 
lh« peasants gave Lenin an opportunity to wrest power 
hum the moderate Kerensky regime. (At the time of his 
fiiiival from exile Lenin had declared this regime to be 
tin* freest in the world and characterized “by the absence 

• *! oppression of the masses.”) He then began the drive 
Inwards socialist transformation hoping to be overtaken 
by socialist revolutions in the West. 

T his was a giant stride away from the basic Marxist 
posilion which asserted that “no social order ever perishes 
before all the productive forces for which there is room 
in 1 1 have developed.” There was obviously plenty of 
mom for the development of productive forces in the 
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1 % lili'li would enable an international Communist 

• • • plan a global socialist economy in which Russia 
Mm the most backward segment. When the revolu- 
• ill <1 lo occur, the Communists set themselves to do 

vciy variety of Marxism had hitherto declared 

it* .illy impossible, i.e., to build a socialist economy 

though the necessary economic presuppositions were 
** « -t Iloth in industry and agriculture these presupposi- 
- etc created by radical political measures, opera- 
. more comparable to building new foundations for a 
I • Ilian plucking ripe fruit from a tree. If socialism 
fc* i fined as collective ownership of the instruments of 
*• i» it lion, or, as Lenin once put it, “Electrification plus 
k i power,” then the Communists undoubtedly suc- 
JmI hi their task. But their very success refuted the 
« "V which presumably guided them. Marx had de- 
iio , |y been proved wrong by those who had most 
•Mm uicntly declared themselves his orthodox disciples, 
ft, The Dictatorship of the Party. Lenin, as we 

• seen, embraced a dictatorial conception of Com- 
h mi»p, i Party organization. So long as such a party came 

power as a result of the freely given consent of the 
os. it was possible to reconcile it with a variant of the 
mocratic process. At first Lenin declared that the aim 
' iI k* C ommunists was “All Power to the Soviets” which 
. •• mmably represented the will of the masses. But as 
•ii as Lenin believed that the Communists would be 
•iiJihle to capture the Soviets, he frankly acknowledged 
»l»til “All Power to the Soviets” was nothing but a politi- 
• I Nlogan to be used or discredited in relation to the 
• •iHcncies of winning power. In July, 1917, he declared 
llu- slogan “All Power to the Soviets” to be “quixotic” 
•.ml a “mockery” and the Sixth Congress of his Party 
fnimally agreed on its abandonment. This was tanta¬ 
mount to a clear declaration that the Communists would 
t*itempt, if necessary, to seize power behind the backs of 
llie Soviets. 

Alter Kornilov’s abortive revolt against Kerensky, 
1 cm in again proposed the slogan “All Power to the 
Soviets,” suspended it when rebuffed by other working- 
»lass and peasant parties, and returned to it only when 
the Communists won a majority in the St. Petersburg and 
Moscow city Soviets. Trotsky candidly admits that the 
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dim, says Lenin, can it “gain the sympathy and 

• I*, support of the majority of the working (though 
i m«Ic i.uian) masses.” In summary, the Communist 

r * • mu seizes power. Then it strives to win the support 
* t* majority of the workers, and ultimately the support 
ih» majority of the population. Since it alone counts 

• •les, controls the newspapers, and commands the 

i 1 1 alone determines the conditions which define 

m *i illy support. 

h U clear that “the dictatorship of the proletariat” 
•mmh* nothing else than the dictatorship of a minority 

* •Miniinist Party over the proletariat, as well as over 

other class. Lenin is scornful and impatient of those 
«i< • i a i m interpose “the dictatorship of the Party” to “the 
ffcrMloi.ship of the class” because by definition—his 
» Mull Ion—the Party, like a parent with respect to its 
►Mil |, knows what is best for the workers and always acts 
iln best interests of the workers, even though, like 
MUln n, they may not know it. 
i H course, not all parents know and act for the best 
'• i» ,, .ls of their children. And those that do, do not 
M|'*vl to keep them in permanent tutelage. Some day 

* **. t hiklren will grow up. In justice to Lenin, it should 

* ♦ noted that he believes that some day the workers, too, 
ill grow up. This far-off day will be marked by the 

Midi withering away of the state, the party, and the 
police. Until then the Communist Party absolutely con- 
imh I lie state and with it the destinies of the workers. 
Mini is why on occasions Lenin admits that the dictator- 
slilp of the proletariat is “substantially” the dictatorship 
l i he Party. Long before the directing role of the Com¬ 
munist Party in the whole of Soviet life and culture was 

* * plicitly stated in the Stalin Constitution of 1936, Lenin 

* In lared: “In the Soviet Union, the land where the dicta- 
toi ship of the proletariat is in force, no important politi- 
« 1 1 or organizational problem is ever decided by our 
Soviets and other mass organizations without directives 
Imm the Party.” 

I hc conception of the dictatorship of the Party over 
I In* proletariat, confirmed by the whole history of the 
Soviet Union, marks an absolute break with all the 
democratic traditions of Marxism. From it there follows, 
together with Lenin’s views about the internal nature 
nl (he Party, the outlawry of all other political parties of 
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inr I fiat the class struggle is least acute in them, 
* -nr has fully matured when it is absolutely necessary 
* * iv Communist Party to combine legal with illegal 

‘ legal and illegal organizations.” 

•" • l he final step in the process of taking power in- 
im act of armed insurrection, and since the organs 
1 i* 1 leiisc of existing society may catch wind of what is 
f* • I cnin cautions Communists that “illegal work is 

r 'M ulurly necessary in the army, navy, and the police.” 
* *1 emphasis is placed upon the necessity of auxiliary 
i iui/alions to serve as transmission belts for Party in¬ 
fluence. 

lar as Western Europe and America are concerned, 

*. we have here is the most striking transformation of 

• open, heretical social movement into a conspiratorial 
r'lMlcu! one. The distance between such movements may 
1 measured by contrasting the behavior of the revolu- 
• 'ilnis of Marx’s time who openly and honestly pro- 
Im lined their aims no matter at what cost to themselves, 
»imI I lie evasions, subterfuges, and deceptions of Com- 
•• mnIsis since Lenin’s times. They have developed into a 
“nr art the techniques of using the freedoms granted them 
• a democracy to forever destroy it. 

I lie psychology of Communist conspirators cannot 
i" grasped without a knowledge of their ideology. They 
"it' not, at least at the beginning of their careers, crimi¬ 
nally base, but inspired by a resolute fanaticism to do 
what they imagine is the work,of History. They care little 
Im human life because they are prepared to sacrifice their 
mw n upon command. They are unmoved by human 
«Min passion because they regard it, like genuine pacifism, 

• i a sign of weakness and hypocrisy. They are untouched 
by love of country because to them it seems an anachro¬ 
nism and because the Soviet Union is their true, and 
voluntarily chosen, country. They are rarely moved by 
mgument and evidence because their hearts and minds 
me encased in the triple-plated dogmas of Marxist- 
I cninist-Stalinism which enables their substitute for re¬ 
ligious faith to triumph over experience. Initially drawn 
lo Communism by a laudable desire to diminish social 
injustice and human distress, they soon become corrupted 
by the means they employ. Their capacity for total 
sacrifice wedded to their belief in total solutions is the 
source of both their intransigeance and danger. 
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then pursues his way obliviousto? ^ °f will „ 
which lie before him the Vanet y of ,uii„ 

r. wbich .. 

differences between the drivin! ?' 1 Wlnded him |„ ,|„ 
the driving force of hfs own f f^ 68 of P rod uc.iu„ 
was a Marxist in possession of th ’ But the beIlef ,h; " 
contributed to conceahnl f™ u- SUFe ke y s to th e inn,,, 
the fact that he wi actuaflv nB^^'^ and his 
possibilities rather than carrvin^Ti, 8 - between histmi, ,i 
He was redetermining C fdstorv ° Ut blstor * ca l neccssiin 
alleged laws. In relation to their ? 001 follow ing n. 
the actions of Leninists not mu M? fe f, ed goaI this ni hl ' 
heved that the historically inev'f w llg u b 6 ~ since the >' l " 
through their own efforts—hutT^ had ‘° COme to I" ' 
and in the end unintelliaent^tB ^u^ 6 and indiff eiVMi 

,t“, £ £‘° f 

the class struggle , < 7 ™ mPfl n c Y W to ! 7 ’ b y the law of 
if it was successful. For it coultTfh me ! hod was justified 
was deducible from the lawof > daimed th; " " 
human costs could be dLegatoerf ? StruggIe - Tl " 
science as a price History and 8 not to? “ easy co " 
upon mankind. By worshinnin ! Lenin ists imposed 

m nt b ‘JZ"7 sM ,u ™^™po«iblS y ot ik ‘°" c:,[ 

Lenin’s career Ta^xS'ta' o'™! K lhe ““ »> 
cisms of the Populist socialist, t ° f hlS earIi est crili- 
siderations, he wrote- “One e ho f st [ essed ethical con- 
justice of SombarS remark thM nn 0 t xr heref ° re deny ‘he 
!S not a grain of ethics from he “ - Marxism itsel f there 

cally, it subordinates ‘the ethicaTSn^oint’ to ' 0 '‘t 
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r j in ol causality’; practically, it reduces it to the 
*♦** ’‘Higgle.” 

*M|i Inter on by the accusations of amoralism hurled 
j £ him by innocent victims of Communist terror, 
n iitnmpted to vindicate the concept of a Communist 
*** diiy. lie repudiates a superhuman, supernatural 
*»* titty but, instead of affirming a humanist one, 

* mMv declares: “We say that our morality is entirely 
» «ii diMilled to the interests of the class struggle of the 

l»lull at. . . . For the Communist, morality consists 
r * ly (sic!) of solid united discipline and conscious 
= niggle against the exploiters.” ( See Reading No. 
Hh I 

Mnullity, then, consists in using any means—literally 
means—which will succeed in battle. Since success 

* |umis upon following the leadership of the Communist 
i a*iy, (he acid touchstone of morality is any behavior 
»hub strengthens the Party. No broader norms of con- 

■ i bind Communists. This is no speculative deduction, 

1 m a summary of Communist practices. Whether em¬ 
ployed by the state or school, whether active in mass 
‘f .mi/ations or holding positions of trust, Communists 
expected to follow Lenin’s instructions to Communist 
< II. boring from within trade unions and resisting efforts 
«*» dislodge them. They are to withstand all attempts to 
ipmiovc them and “agree to all and every sacrifice, and 
Mvrn, if need be, to resort to all sorts of strategems, 
*» MI flees, and illegal methods to evasion and subterfuges 
. to remain in them, and to carry on Communist 
work in them at all cost.” ( See Reading No. 14c.) 

8. Illusionism. Lenin maintained that the end-in- 
view, the conquest of political power, was a means to 
I lie all-embracing and sanctifying goal of the classless 
micicty. But he nowhere recognized the continuity be¬ 
tween ends and means, and that the shape of the future 
h moulded not by our words about ends but by our day- 
by-day deeds. His failure to relate his means to the Com¬ 
munist goal was in part due to his vagueness about the 
goal. One had a right to expect a clearer notion of the 
nature of human society for which Lenin was prepared to 
destroy so many lives—including his own. But one looks 
In vain in his writings for a clear pattern of Communist 
Nociety as distinct from the transitional period which 
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follows the overthrow of capitalism. Here In i « 
Marx’s description of the achievements of il»« \ 
Commune emphasizing equality of wage paymrnu . 
direct election and recall of all government ollu i *u 
the workers. (See Reading No. 13a). Here, i. 
means defeated his professed end, for the nnih i 
which Lenin took power made all government oil * 
puppets of the Communist Party and in no way n r 
ble to the workers. Even the initial wage equably 
duced after the October Revolution was soon abolish. .1 
spur productivity. Since work and bread wen* 
denied to all opponents of the regime, the principle 
wage equality, even if not abolished, would have k 
very limited application. 

Insofar as Lenin’s reflections on the classless mum* 
of Communism is concerned, especially on whal wm*M 
replace the state, his discussion reveals a terrifying »•. 
plicity. A communist society is a planned society in \\ I*, 
production is completely socialized. Individuals will 
according to their inclinations and capacities and lv i. 
warded according to their needs. The state, consist im- . ' 
special bodies of armed men or special punitive insiiiu 
tions, will have disappeared. How, then, will conflicts amt 
disputes among men be settled in the absence of conn* 
police, or other agencies of the state? If men wen* i.* 
develop angelic natures under Communism there would 
be no likelihood of any conflict, although there have bn n 
rumors of conflict even’in heaven as the legend of Luciln 
suggests—as well as of disobedience in the classify 
Garden of Eden! 

Lenin is realistic enough to admit that even undri 
Communism there will be “excesses,” as he calls crime 
of violence. But in the absence of the state, outbreaks nl 
violence, which are only one species of a whole cl .. 
of conceivable conflicts and crimes, will be settled in the 
same way as the crowd today settles “excesses.” “Tin . 
will be done,” Lenin tells us, “by the armed people itscll, 
as simply and as readily as any crowd of civilized people, 
even in modern society, parts a pair of combatants or 
does not allow a woman to be outraged.” In other words, 
justice will be done on the spot. The laws of the state 
will thus be replaced, as James Marshall was the first to 
point out, by lynch law. If a crime is committed we are 
to forego the calm search for evidence, the orderly proc- 
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, Indictment, conviction, and punishment 

.. 

, mi. prising, therefore, tnar the state 

.lie dispositions incapable of commuting 

„ M ,diisl each other and the commur ^ and 

, , |„,d become so obsess ® d ^ h als of socialism 

.! fetishes^ 

I!! :r,his a Se Lenin is one of the most self- 
, d lunatics of history. 


— 6 — 

11 ON TROTSKY-FOR THE DEFENSE 


„ would bo --fair *» of“Se U^l vS 

. . limning the ehXfl*® 11 * de C T k (1879-1940). In a 
, Marxism made by Leon Trotsky,U ^ as 

ir.e 1 rotsky is as m . First World War, 

,, lim himself. Until of Bolshevism, particularly of Lenin’s 
t ml sky was a critic practice At the same time, 

.^ani/ational^ theory and V ^ the the0 ry of perma- 
l.-'iK before Lenin, he had p economic 

'""SoS »gC capitalism. (See Reading So. IS.) The 
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ace to the 0 world oJ Sl af;leas' 7^ blished woul,, I 

tion. By October, 1W7 Trots k f hTd ^ SOCi; ' , ' s ' " 
out misgivings linin’. rotsk y had accepted, n,.i 

Lenin had adopted Tmt ° r ? an,zatlon aI doctrii,,-. , 

and world revoEn mt y P T SpeCtive of " 

seizure of power. ^ Sparked by thc Coni.. 

achievements—as m[ lf h ' S faIentS and the range ..f i 

critic and political thi4?^u?tifyThf’ h™™’ 

Leon Trotsky as the Leonardo dVvin^oTh'Ti". 

For reasons of space \ ? C1 f Bo,sht V( ■ 

essentials indistin^S . h “ P 08 ^ 0 ” " ' 

briefly only his i UewSario A*™’ We sha " 
of Communist moralfty hlstory and his lK '' 

Bolshe'vik^Octeber rwoluZ' . Tr ° tsky ’ s defense ,.| ,i, 
ings but nowhere with greater SK*** “ many 
mental History of the /? £1 * tha ° m his 

Partisan account Noneth^c R f volutlon - » is a I,... 

pirical evidence (o make Trnttl COntains sufficiem , 
dubious. As we have already se^nToteT'" 8 C °' lU ""' " 
sky contended that there w a ! *u‘ h L nm and 
seizing power in a backward nothln S un-Marxisi 
Peculiarly late charted beCaUSC «' "" 

turned illiterate peasants into “hands” . . 

trial plant overnight_and a & lan t imlu 

world capitalism as* a ^hefle C In'tf.° the , breakd <-" 

they made no secret of th! T, tbr P ollt ical aclivin 
depended not so much ‘n t h e ^ the 
economic forces but on theVh C ® mplex of social an,| 
Party and its resote^n But rh ^ ° f tbe Com -"n, , 

relied upon their will and nohtte ^ m ° re the Bolshcv 'k' 

they insisted that thc October !? ° Pportunis m, the mom 

and that its inevitabilS JZ w as inevitahl, 

the character of the exiting mod 7 derivable from 
tion. Trotsky speaks often 8 °5 econom ic produe 
“that mighty obedience to l!"1 , Wltb mystic fervor ol 
the development of great m f - 3W Whlch characterizes 
History of the Russian ^} rev ° utlons -” Yet, as his own 
historical necessity in hif ZnZT ■ Sh ° WS ’ the SCam 1,1 
more short-and-broken thread/ r 1S woven wit h many 

acc„ m r“ t con,ins “ cy ■»» 

* “““ “ agr “ Wi,h just before 
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• miried out their coup d'etat , that “The 
Russian and the world revolution depends 

• lhioe days struggle.” It would be fantastic 
• * x, vor, (hat the success of that struggle was 

iliul il was determined by the character of 
i economic production either in the first or 
» i«himr, whatever “the last instance” may mean. 

• mined by the revolutionary leadership of 
hot sky together. Trotsky gives malgre lui 

• i historical proof that Lenin, whose existence 

< m Russia at the time were obviously not 
i. n imincd, played a more powerful role than 
*■ finee in bringing about the October Revolution, 

• * ‘i,. i (hat Lenin’s role could not have been per- 

miyone else, including Trotsky. It is one thing 

• •» IInd lhe downfall of Czarist Russia could hardly 

♦ n avoided since no special qualities of will, in- 
. or leadership were required to bring it about. 

- I her different to claim that the October Revolu- 

p ti likewise inescapable. In history, objective social 
* d. ici mine what may be and what sometimes can- 
hid very rarely what must be, unless human effort 
* i ii dimensions also is considered as a social force. 
I idler case we have the unilluminating conclusion 
M.. totality of social forces at any moment deter- 
Ihe totality of social forces at the succeeding mo- 

ill of his major historical writings there is observ- 
•i conflict between Trotsky’s empirical findings and 
I i Idieal voluntarism, on the one hand, and his strenu- 
I no Cession of Marxist doctrinal orthodoxy, on the 

• In a subsequent volume The Revolution Betrayed 
«i in.|uIres into the causes of the failure of the Russian 

• *liition to achieve its original objectives. In field after 
ft-1* l he describes situations in which the wrong alterna- 

vviis taken. This is necessary for his thesis, for in the 

• nee of possible alternatives of social action the very 
•id “betrayal” has no meaning. For example, if the 
< hi I i sts at the outbreak of World War I could not have 

Ihly opposed it, it would make no sense to tax them 
nil lhe betrayal of socialism. If Stalin had no alterna- 
- * -i of action open to him, he could not have betrayed 
du Revolution. Nonetheless Trotsky offers a Marxist 
rqilunation of the betrayal. It was caused by the rise of 
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bureaucracy. “The leaden rump of the buu-.ni- 
weighed the head of the revolution.” Tlu- i* 

bureaucracy, in turn, was an inescapably <... 

of the undeveloped forces of production in i!i 
Union. Indeed, it is an “iron necessity” that hm> 
will arise under such economic conditions. An*I 
Trotsky pulls the rug from under his own indi* in 
according to him not only was the Octobei !<• 
inevitable, but its “betrayal,” once revolution i 
materialize in the West, was equally inevitable II 
evidence, however, shows that neither the Ocloh. i 
lution nor its subsequent development were m* 

2. Ends and Means. After Trotsky s » .1 
shortly before his assassination by one of Stalin’ 
he undertook the difficult task of replying to tin - » • «£! 
of amoralism directed against the Bolsheviks In 
and liberals. Although Trotsky himself became .1 
of the Bolshevik terror, for which he was as 1 * p- 
as anyone else, he resolutely defends the s\ 1 - 1 

terrorism in his brochure on Their Morals and r • 
including the taking and shooting of hostages, lb * 
ere of the Kronstadt sailors after their surrender 
liquidations of the secret police. Without menliomn. 
by name this pamphlet is also directed again.1 1 
Dewey who had headed the International Com mi 
Inquiry into the truth about the Moscow Trial 1 
Commission had absolved Trotsky from the 1 It 
made against him, but on the strength of his iim n 
Dewey contended that these juridical frame-ups loll* 
from the basic philosophy of Bolshevik-Leninism 
Trotsky’s argument restates with some new illusii.n* • 
the position he had defended a generation earliei m 
Terrorism and Communism, a reply to Kautsky 1 ' 
Reading No. 16a.) The argument rests on two am, 
tions. The first is that the only alternative to Bolsb* 
morality is an absolutist, supernatural morality accoi.i, 
to which some acts are intrinsically right or wrong m* 1 
pendently of time, space, human nature, and sout h 
Those who criticize Bolshevik violence, argues Trot A 
must believe that all violence is wrong, that it is m < 
▼vight to kill. Those who object to Bolshevik dcu pi, 
must believe that it is never right to utter an untruth, H» 
the truth must always be told no matter what the eon 
quences. These are the positions of Tolstoy and Kant 
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.. however, that such absolutist moral- 

. ..consistent or unfeasible Thus i!: 

. , my circumstances to kill, then 

, 10 kill a murderer who is about to 
' '""" ' , if this is the only way his action 
' l 1 hen our refusal to do so makes us not 

■ *' • ,hcn i^lLths of their victims but 

l rSSfcgggs 

1 .1 nMumption of 

- 

’ . '1 .Illy 'perStiJe is ultimately derivable from 

t . s 

„ . I. realize more of these ends than any ^ etimes 

■ .M vo. Since ends ofte , n • of the cluster of 

. *1 y lo abridge one end in fl tion Truth and 
**.N which are approved after " few peopie would 

■ u t ?f one is not an absolutist, one has no 
" l "K tl,at - u one Rolsheviks, Trotsky com- 

.I ior condemning the Boisnevucs, 

. iy begs the question. Bolshevik terrorism is 

. • the moral argument ^ ite to 

, „ ll ir means had consequences preose y PP 

.. »SCS?^Tof the power 

t \ v asserts that they <w rea se of the power of 

ituiu over nature an Bolsheviks used—• 

oyer man.” Were the means the BolsheviKS us 
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dictatorship, liquidation, cultural terror 
achieve the ends? The result of the use ol ii 
seems to have been not the decrease of the pov.» - gj 
over man but only to increase the power ol tin » 
nist Party. Nor, in order to increase power ol m 
nature, was it necessary, as the history of otliei • • *4 

amply shows, to give power only to the Commum » * *1 
or to exercise that power by terrorism without limn fc 
apparent that the power wielded by the Commum** * «i 
everywhere has resulted in a tremendous incn-.i • jj 
power of a few men over the great masses of olli* . 

It is also true that the Communists have never 1 
a majority of any people that the rule of the Conn— i 
Party was necessary to increase man’s power owi 
and decrease man’s power over man. They took \u> ^ 

force and held it by terror; they never won it hy | • iM 
sion or argument. 

Further, human beings recognize that not all w 
have equal weight in the moral economy. Social 1 1 1 t 
always placed primary emphasis upon liberating In •$] 
beings from oppression, upon decreasing the pow. 
man over man. The increase of the power of man 
nature is only one means of decreasing arbitrary In 
power over other men. But the incontestable I mi 
that the Communists have used the increase ol 1 
over nature as a means of further increasing In**- 
power of a few over the many. One need not, llu u 1 
be a believer in supernaturalism to condemn Comma* 
terror. One need only use his eyes intelligently ami 
moved by compassion for unnecessary human sullt n. 

Trotsky scoffs at the idea that there are any mm 
norms which are “obligatory for all.” Such an idea 1 
ceitful, he avers. “The norms of ‘obligatory moralii\ 
in reality filled with class, that is, antagonistic conirm 
He consequently refuses to condemn any action until i> 
knows whether it is an act performed by Commum 
against non-Communists or by non-Communists amm 
Communists. This is comparable to refusing to com In 
the massacre of children until it is known whai 1 1« 
politics of their parents are. The class struggle vim 
highest form is civil war exacts from human beings tl< 
behavior necessary for them to carry on the struggl. 
What is easier than for any individual to regard his mu 
duct no matter how abominable as one of the forms 1 
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ossary class smuggle express i be 

, . , l() ,sky’s defense of a civil 

♦I'lim nlalism or ^en or other innocent hos- 
,,v massacre of chiM . & not WO rth 

. t.y ihe methods of Hi soc i a lism but to the 

; •‘r.eTywS Str ^ Stalin brought into 

fcl v Indignantly denies ^^^^^one^Lless 

» & s **» 

1 ,.i (ho second assumptio « the liberating 

. , H.volutionary terrons ^ a rule for con- 

. mv of lhc , prol nf fe development of society, thus 
t Intiti the laws of the P 0 f a il laws. 

. H orn the class strugg >J* {rom which 

1 , „ (hcre is an *nevhable das ^tr gg^ ^ Qf con . 

, Hi conduct can be deducea.™ of soc ialism— 

L , 1, not necessarily a ^ reand decrease of power 

mii uuisc of power o\ class struggle is not 

f .1,1-1 or controlled by ^ora existe nce. On the con- 
f I-ideal law of the strugg f trugg i e , according to 
.he outcome of the class su^gg ^ tQ be 

, , kv . necessarily deter ^ ne 4 story __ w hose law is the 

,i„ed. Man proposes but History 

. .miggle—disposes. mora i judgment, the out- 

Mni from the standpomt of moi o{ any other 

. a' "I the class struggle^ but who is strong, 

.. determines not who « ^ To recognize in 

..... who has nfy^^Efch justifies a rule of con- 
t... class struggle the law “ j tfae matnx of 

m. 1 ts to make the dass str gS Might makes 

.. norms. Might not only irrele . 

.i*hl. The ends of socialism and WO rse’ are 

..... Trotsky himself admits that V ^ in its m0 st 

,u inseparable part of the^clas t gg hardly more 

, | lMllcn tary form.” In °*er words, m ^ ^ ^ of tbe 

(..tint in condemning tb£ than in condemning the 

.lass struggle expresses itsef or social, express 

SET"£ — 
ZXlSlZZZS?"’* * « ol Bolshy 
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^‘r^cToS an im p° rtant — 

Human responsibility S ° Clal sl "' 

^ u ® S j|' ona .b^ historical necessity. 006 " 

guisheThlmfrormherS ™ y ‘ 

consistent conclusion from Ws Seftfl^re " ' 

he is not always aw-,™ It* • lp em,M , 
elusions. If victory in th* ^ lmpllcatio " s »< ' 
end-all of a Communk? ^ StfUg S le « ' 

is failure This well r S Conc * uc *’ only m, 

Trials. Since the cllc P t reSe " tS the ethi « •>'< • 

ciplined party it is * oaten Can be Won onl ' 1 

* sir*,. 

be determined onlv hv ;to „ S . true P ar, y 
Heaven decree S ca n £ "T™ Struggl - ' « 

Church, so what * the , In erpre ted only by u, 
P;o,.=rly inrerpro J h o e 4't y • 

Thomas is criticized became “Me , Parl >- 

side the party,” whereas to a p 0ral criteria , ,, 
there can be no contraHW u Revolutl °naiy M , 

and the interests of the P b< T tween Personal 

in his consciousness the verl^T the Pi ‘"> - 

mankind.” Very highest tasks and 

Wh"tlV if'is'so 7 ornoTmSsrb nCS h• d ° eS " 0t m;,k ' " 

terms of the consequences of^L P eslal>1 ' J " 
ideals of socialismS 6 Part y s activiti, . 

of the class struggle. Troteky^k r^ a ‘ legCtl 
as irrelevant subjective llr k ^ emn ’ after ruin., 
actions of others are con^ and . ,ntention s wl, , 
sciousness” of his own mof erne< ^’ lntr °duces In . . 

that the Party is serving 68 “i? mtentions as cv i.i, , 

^t^^-ietha, . 

the dictatorship of thenrollrT ° f mankind ' 
then it means that thecal™ J T 3 ” 8 an y th ing al ,u 
with resources of the state in ° f the class is 
eluding those emanating¥om the h repd dang ^' 
proletariat itself.” be i ,ac hward layers ol n,„ 
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* <Ih vanguard of the class”? The Communist 

p ilie backward layers of the proletariat”? 

• ihttgrec with the program of the Communist 

» in against which the Communist Party is 
hinlillcd in using the power of the state— 
1 1 .ime-ups, torture, “lying and worse”—en- 
* • danger that the Communist Party may be 
i by those whose interests it professedly serves, 
l m insistent in subordinating the processes of 
in the program of the Communist Party. “For 

• u» the question has always been: democracy for 
i •• which program? The framework of the pro- 

• a the same time the framework of democracy.” 
*' i h more consistent than Lenin, Trotsky lapses 

m extreme illusionism. He offers as a final sum- 
»-*•»»< ommunist morality the maxim: “The welfare 

* vulution—that is the supreme law!” In actuality 

* l mi| n and Trotsky made the welfare of the Corn- 

Lit ty the supreme law! But to most socialists of 
generations, it was not the welfare of the revolu- 
> lilt h was the supreme law but the freedom and 

* . ol human beings. Their freedom and welfare 

•i automatically guaranteed by the march of pro- 
b n ccs but had to be won by means which were 
ii\ commensurate with the ends. This meant the 
obligation to be intelligent about alternatives of 
m mid sensitive to their human costs. But the Com- 
i. were wedded to a theory of history according to 

• h ilie ideals of socialism would be inevitably real- 
' by (lie outcome of history’s basic law, the class 

• id* This belief did not paralyze their activity, par- 

• ! oly since they read their will into history. It made 

i i llous and indifferent to the means they used. The 
• ii was that, although they started out to build an 
miy of freedom, they ended with a society which 

• i»iic the model of George Orwell’s Animal Farm and 
MV. 










ROSA LUXEMBURG 


was ’• “■? W <* Rosa Luxemburg („ , 

as one of the most remarkable person, I, i, 
Marxist movement. She combined P fierv , , 

herself from L • “ ° rth ° dox Marxisl “ 

»ore pnncipled opponent of BernstdnS T, l" 

vSch respeSed ^ and “depend™. , 

wmen respected principles but did not consul,, 

no * 

figure in the German Social-Demwratic Pmly'' 'i 
t times active also in the Polish and Rnssl 

“rnTany ESt* h^oZuHer"^ * 

an5 anid e r^S h Pr t War T®** consist «< 1 • 

position against ■ . ‘ 

in coa,ition sovJm,;::. 

any kind, and wkhon ^ War prc P ; " : ". ‘ 

mentary activity, passionately 3 e^o^eT'm 0 ' 

especially the general poused mass •" 1 

which ,b y c pro£SS , uH'^ e ”rrt«r " 

ingly internationalist in her outlook oh ncoin l’. 

fused to substitute the il? r * COns,slni11 ' • 
socialist liberation nr .! °J natlonal libera.,. 

self-determination of peoples 1 as a back^'^ 1 Sl ° r ' ' 

social —£*■’»£* Ss 
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hr i ii11 cm I Socialist States of Europe and then 

j t M 

i linir she defended and applied in a fresh 
* *< <i critique of capitalism and used its con- 

Milt.cs for her rejection of reformism and 
i t a revolutionary strategy. Her The Ac - 
- i 'upltal, published on the eve of the First 
m |tin*s that capitalism is driven by its own 

t * • lopmcnt to expand from country to coun- 

tegion of the world to another. This ex- 

.an ever-widening market. Since the inter- 

* not sufficient to guarantee the continuous 
~ .! „m| accumulation of capital, so necessary to 

I p Hun profitable, capitalism must engulf and 
»i»* non-capitalist regions of the world. It must 
mi in recruit the additional labor power for its 
r, i boom and Marx is criticized for failure to 
• i iIns fact in his analyses. The necessary striv- 
* Mir universal breaks down because capitalism 
inhilizc itself. By its very nature it needs newer 
■ i». hlicr worlds in order to function. Since these 
s iIn' collapse of capitalism is declared logically 
I he precise moment at which this logical 
h lianslated into historical necessity depends 
. ntisciousness of the embattled workers. 

* * hi broke out, Rosa Luxemburg denounced the 

M ,., t |ilotism” of Social-Democracy and called for 
mu y manifestations in all countries against war 
* ill mu ml system which bred wars. At first she hailed 
i ni October Revolution. Later while in prison she 
< penetrating, but not unsympathetic, criticism of 
* • \ and practice of Bolshevism. Although not free 

* * * * (insistencies, her analysis turned into a grave 
- m.hi, and her fears as to how the October Revolu- 
•iiltl develop proved uncannily prophetic of events 

* -.lie was liberated by the German Revolution of 
die organized, together with Karl Liebknecht, the 
»■ • m\ Bund. She urged a return to the “spirit” of the 
Minis! Manifesto and a rejection of Social-Demo- 
nithodoxy as a revisionism no less paralyzing than 
nllcr revisionism it had criticized. Rosa Luxem- 
uwn strategy of conquering power called for suc- 
strike actions at factory after factory until suffix 
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ever, seems to have been more influence* I i 
example than by Rosa Luxemburg’s tcaclnn* 
advice its handful of members rose with .nm 
caretaker’s regime which had come to \u> 

Kaiser’s abdication. Rosa Luxemburg, a\ v • >> » 
Liebknecht who shared her views, abided by »l 
of the group. Both met a brutal death ai Hu - 
soldiers while being taken to prison. Since In i 
Luxemburg’s criticism of Bolshevism has had . 
ingly strong impact on the socialist movenn * 

West, but her other writings have had a ncgll| *i * 
ence. 

2. Critique of the Russian Revolution. • ^ 
prior to the war Rosa Luxemburg had been u 
Lenin’s theory of organization, in 1917 she w ». m 
thetic to the program of the Bolsheviks which |i» » 
socialist revolution on the order of the day m . 
opposed not to their aim of winning political p* 
to the way they took power, the way they held 
and the way they justified themselves in doing I 
goes to some lengths to praise their courage and . 
plead extenuating circumstances for their niisi.iV. 
she insisted nonetheless that the mistakes were ih* 
that the result was tragic and disastrous. She In*a 
moral responsibility for these mistakes ultimately 
door of socialists who had lacked sufficient inirlhp- 
and moral and physical courage to stop the w.n 
achieve a socialist revolution in the democratic emu. 
of the West. She believed, without proving it, tlm 
logic of the October Revolution had posed a el* * 
ternative between a revolutionary dictatorship .««. 
counter-revolutionary restoration. Without enquiring 
the extent to which one form of extremism tee*I 
opposite, she held that the choice was “either K..I. 
[a Czarist general] or Lenin.” 

This kind of antithesis is always easy to manufaclm. 
the West was to hear it often in terms of the i . 
dichotomy—“Either Communism or Fascism”—bcli. 
only by Communists and Fascists, and when true m.* 
true usually by virtue of that belief. In Rosa Luxemhm 
case, however, the conclusion came not so much from 
analysis of the concrete scene but from a philosophy 
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at its altar. She opposed all “fetishes,' 
fetish of socialism, and worshipped at 
therefore not at the altar of any party. II 111 « 
expression of the will of the masses seem . 

socialists, the response should be not repress. i . 

cation and a renewed appeal to their polilie.il » 

She examines in this connection the reason l 
Trotsky gave for dissolving the Constiluenl 
and declares them insufficient. Those elected u 
stituent Assembly, said the Bolsheviks, no lorn 
sented the true state of mind of those who li • 
them a few months before. How did the Bolsli. .» 
this? If they thought this to be true why did tliry • 
for new elections? If the Bolsheviks really li.nl i.«t 

the masses, as they claim, they could rely on tin . 

the masses making itself felt in their represent.iih• 
Bolsheviks complained that the mechanisms ol m 
trol were “cumbersome.” Perhaps, but they m*\.. , 
plained when the vote favored them. 

The corrective to cumbersome procedures, im. i * 
Luxemburg, is reliance on “the living movemrm . 
masses, their unending pressure.” Of course, (In 
of democracy may be inadequate to its spirit. II. 
up to the spirit to do the work of reformation. . 
hangman. What she is plainly saying to the Bolsli. 
that the defects of democracy can be cured only In 
and better democracy. 


To be sure every democratic institution has its li 
and shortcomings, things which it doubtless shan 
all other human institutions. But the remedy wi 
Lenin and Trotsky have found, the elimination 
democracy as such, is worse than the disease n 
supposed to cure; for it stops up the very living sum 
from which alone can come the correction of all 1 

innate shortcomings of social institutions. That si. 

is the active, untrammeled, energetic political lil. 
the broadest masses of the people. 

Lenin and Trotsky, of course, also appealed to 
“democratic feelings” of the masses. But unlc 
mechanisms which register these feelings are specified 
carefully guarded from abuses, this is just a phrase 
point is driven home in Rosa Luxemburg’s criticisii 
the Bolshevik limitation on suffrage. Since sufTr.it* 
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seek new forms of expression. Their intcllijvn. 
be schooled in the vicissitudes of the inevii.il u 
struggle. Ultimately they would be compelled in . 
a humanistic world view in consonance wilh lit. 
and economic foundations of the new order iw 
prepared by the old. The second source of hoi | 
belief in the masses stemmed from her faith in Hi. * 
ity of the democratic process itself. She was eeii 
the actual first-hand experiences of democratic pm ^ 

tion and discussion of ordinary men and wonu. 

daily living and working would broaden their im.i>m . 

make them more reflective, and develop new, .., * 

and significant needs. 

From the first source there followed her belie I •• m 
automatic breakdown of capitalism, her exped ■ '•• • 
the spontaneity of mass-revolt and its surging di -4 
ment to ever higher levels of revolutionary const nm 
From the second there followed her insistence lli.n 
had to be a continuity between democratic nu m. . 
ends, her moral indignation with the engineers and m. * 
ulators of mass consent, her awareness that to um\. < 
ize the pattern of the Bolshevik conquest of pow.. 
Lenin and Trotsky did, was to betray socialism. I'mii. 
first there breathed a revolutionary romanticism . 1 * 
mysticism inconsistent with the intelligent and ivchli 
idealism of the second. Happily, in her observation 
the Russian Revolution, Rosa Luxemburg wrote .< 
inspired with an insight that went deeper than 1 
economic analysis, the relevance of which was ben it* . 
moded as a consequence of the growing poliliv.il 
industrial strength of the workers themselves. She \\ 1 - 
as one who both knew and cared about human h».. 
and who realized it is the quality of the individual e\| 
ences which social institutions make possible that r • 
final determinant of their value. 

The magnitude of Rosa Luxemburg’s critical aclm 
ment is particularly impressive when one takes into aei < •« 
the time and conditions in which she penned her n H 
tions on the Russian Revolution, and her scrupukm .1 
sire to say everything favorable she possibly could ah. 
the Bolsheviks, whom she exalted because of their opp> 
tion to the First World War. All the more devasl.iin 
does it read, therefore, as a judgment on Bolshevism 
its purest form. 
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, . , it must be admitted that Rosa Luxemburgs 
. workers outstripped the evidence She ab- 

. 'ss'ZSZ "l 

.. '.'he Z the workers with the 

1 Qn easier environment. The tact tnar 

western workers, even if only a minority, have 

‘ , »*{£££criticism of the Russian Revo u ion 

Inllowed Lenin and Stalm despite the fu 
, worst predictions ill comports with her his- 
t limu e of the proletariat. Nonetheless her solemn 

5.. to them about socialism and democracy 

,i„i uulay as when they were first composed. 

':.::“ir“chri.t*mas^S L ^ 

„„„ ,,usly with the beginnings of the destr^tion or 
,,,, ,-ulc and of the construction of socialism. 
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.. Lenin’s dead, earl, in 1924, Min 

.,f ter a brief and intense struggle for the aposrouc 
' 'son Stalin’s rule lasted almost thirty years m the 

.1,dill’s ruthlessness and cunning aided by Fascist baroa 
•md Western appeasement earned rich p 
-imdcnds. The balance of world power changed in favor 
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• i nllcrnative was feasible. After Lenin’s death, 

* irhenrtedly supported the second alternative. 

h t'lintf No. 20.) 

*i upcnking, these two alternatives were neither 

* nor exhaustive. But politics is often a matter 
t* i !. imi, and, politically speaking, the emphasis given 

• In oilier spelled incompatible courses of conduct. 
I*fc t d i liotsky stressed world revolution, he believed 
tf 1 . Soviet Union should move at the same time 

* i socialism and drew up ambitious plans for indus- 
fe*i oion. He denied that socialism could finally be 

l»rd in one country alone. Stalin, on the other 
*» * believing that the emphasis should fall on building 
I • Hi 11 st economy, adopted and trebled Trotsky’s 

“ “tii of industrialization. He also carried through 
I «•*, iivi/ntion of agriculture from above. Its impact 

• * much greater influence on social relations and daily 
Hutu (lie original conquest of power. 

• *lln believed that if the Soviet Union were left to 
"ll could develop a prosperous socialist economy on 

I mi m s of its own human and material resources. 
4 1 mi do we mean when we say that the victory of 
*•« i.Hisin in one country is possible?” he asks. “We mean 
»*• H I he proletariat having seized power in Soviet Russia 
» use that power for the establishment of a fully social- 
• I society there.” This is what Trotsky resolutely 
‘Milled. But Stalin also made it clear that he did not 

• nlleve the Soviet Union would be left to itself. Long 

• i • *i c socialism would be built, Stalin contended, the 
•pilalist powers of the world would be compelled by 

»!•«' nature of their economies to expand or die and that 
Hiey would choose to expand by making war against the 
♦oviet Union. Lenin had always believed that sooner or 
iiirr war between the two systems was inevitable inde¬ 
pendently of how far socialism was carried in the Soviet 
Union. Stalin invoked his authority to prove that, al¬ 
though socialism could be built in the Soviet Union with¬ 
in il revolutions elsewhere, the capitalist countries would 
Invade and attempt to destroy the Soviet Union. He 
could talk in the manner of Trotsky, too, without adopt¬ 
ing Trotsky’s political strategy. 

“What do we mean when we say that the final victory 
of socialism is impossible in one country alone, and with¬ 
out the victory of the revolution in other lands? We mean 
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• were strengthened by rigorous laws restricting 
»h change jobs, and legal penalties for unexcused 
1 <«ml lateness. Trade unions became organs of 
propaganda agencies exhorting the workers to 
their productivity, instead of protecting the 
u’.imst their employer—the state. Strikes became 
* .1 offense. 

• msequence was an abandonment of the general 
ri* of equality of wage payments proudly intro- 
i 1 11 l he beginning of the Revolution. The precedent 

• 1 lily of wage payment had been set by the Paris 
- mu me which Marx and Engels had greeted as an 

m* t* 1 h> introduce a proletarian dictatorship. 

|m hr sure, Marx had already observed that even 
* wage equality existed this could not constitute 
#* miIhU' equality because of the variation in human needs. 

Mu ialism was to approximate social equality by re- 
1 he differences in income and privileges among 
*» Id encourage greater production, Stalin reintro- 
» • • I 1 lie capitalist principle of distribution in its crudest 
1 hi men and women were to be paid strictly in accord- 
wilh what they produced. He harshly criticized 

• who advocated the principle of equality even as a 
.mi I .I live ideal. They were denounced as deviationists, 
I* i live enemies of the Soviet state. “We must abolish 

equalization,” he declared in 1931 . “We cannot 
mil i ale a situation where a rolling mill hand in a steel 
••illI earns no more than a sweeper. We cannot tolerate a 
.mini ion where a locomotive driver earns only as much 
mi a clerk.” Managers, executives, state officials, and 
fitirmcn were to be rewarded correspondingly more. 
Mr lore long, differences in earned income in the Soviet 
I hi ion exceeded differences in earned income in capitalist 
< mintries. Differences in social position were accentuated 
hy special privileges extended by the state to a small class 
while the great masses admittedly suffered from chronic 
want of food, clothing, and shelter. 

I 'ormally, on paper, economic classes had been abol¬ 
ished since everybody owned everything. Actually, since 
distribution took place according to capitalist principles 
and since there was no democratic control of how social 
resources were to be spent, classes reappeared. Commis- 
Nnr and bureaucrat had much more power than did any 
capitalist or petty state official of old. In sober fact the 
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- I Hih Congress of the Communist Party of the 
'* * Union. (See Reading No. 21 .) His answer is that 

* i I ngrls, and Lenin had discussed the question of 
-*-= only from the angle of the internal development 

* 11»untry.” They had failed to consider it in the 
^ i I lie situation created when socialism is victorious 

in one country. In the new situation the state is 
• I to become stronger not weaker, because of the 
?** i- arising from “capitalist encirclement.” Even if 

♦ ■mimsm were introduced in one country the state 
* 'Mid will exist. Only when “capitalist encirclement” 

* | • 1 1 k' cd by “socialist encirclement” will the state begin 
N sillier away. 

I li> lerm “encirclement” is another elastic term in the 
m uhrvik vocabulary whose meaning shifts with time and 

• •I'om*. At first Stalin defined it geographically. But 

• i World War II, when the Soviet Union had become 
•»** nilongest power on the Eurasian continents—her 

•iifM si enemies crushed, her armies astride Germany 
I Austria, her borders extended farther than at any 
In the Russian past, and beyond those borders her 

* m i recognized as supreme in a cordon of buffer 
•♦moII lie states—Stalin still maintained that capitalist “en- 

m. lenient” was a fact. But it was no longer a geographi- 
.♦! hut a political fact. It really meant that only in a 
ommunist world dominated by the Soviet Union would 
lho encirclement disappear and the state begin to wither. 

Aside from the semantic stratagem with the term 
encirclement,” there are several difficulties in the Stalin- 
i't revision of Marxist theory. The first difficulty is that 
Mnlin’s defense did not explain the strengthening, instead 
h| ihe withering away, of the state in the internal life of 
11io Soviet Union and in every area of that life from the 
liiclory to the family, from the collective farm to the art 
niudio. Defense against encirclement and encroachments 
horn without at most justified a large army, which is not 
incompatible with an internal democratic regime. But it 
loll unexplained terroristic measures of internal repres¬ 
sion whose pervasiveness and intensity could be gauged 
by continuous purges and a concentration-camp popula- 
lion estimated by Dallin and Nicolaevsky as amounting 
In some years to fifteen millions of people. 

Another difficulty is created by Stalin’s claim that the 
Soviet Union is already a socialist society and his admis- 
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>n integral part of its social and political doc- 
f i* i hnnov, and especially Lenin, revived Engels* 
• *• the nature of nature in order to combat devel- 

• in modern philosophy which presumably af- 
•fti tin prospects of achieving a socialist society. 

- .inIm (he doctrines of dialectical materialism be- 

= *h. oHicial state philosophy and provided the justi- 

« |«M miscs for the total politicalization of all culture 
$ • the sciences. 

t* i Ileal materialism teaches that the world is a 
i »ng system of material forces which exist inde- 

- * mly of all consciousness, human or divine. These 
*. tn* governed by certain basic laws which explain 

-murlions of things, their opposition, and their evo- 
*> ft mu phase to phase, level to level. “Contradiction” 

. *m objective feature of nature and history which Cott¬ 
le mIIv sparks the process of development. At critical 

* 1 In (he process qualitative new changes emerge. 

* to (he realm of social life these principles give 
• itibiorical materialism which “proves” that capitalism 
. i omed and communism inevitable. 

t i he extent that the doctrine is intelligible, it is 
l illy compatible with any empirical belief whatso- 
IIul it is the political use to which this doctrine was 
.i which concerns us. Lenin had already asserted that 
h illiilcctical materialists must, if consistent, be com- 
»#»i»sis and all communists dialectical materialists. Under 
■*Hn it was alleged that none but dialectical materialists 
Miuld have an adequate understanding of the methods 
♦•I achievements of science, natural or social. To this 
. added the claim that none but members of the Com¬ 
mas! Party—indeed, none but those who had the 
meet political line in that Party, i.e., the line of the 
< Till i a I Committee—could have an adequate understand- 
a of dialectical materialism. From these propositions 

* followed that only the Central Committee of the Com¬ 
munist Party could have a correct understanding of the 
'oild of nature, society, and man. Although not claim¬ 
ing absolute infallibility, the Central Committee asserted 
Jh superior intellectual authority to lay down what was 
ime or false, valid or invalid, in every discipline of 
knowledge—art, astronomy, biology, chemistry, eco¬ 
nomics, history, literature, music, physics, and, of course, 
philosophy. ( See Readings Nos. 22-22d.) Under Stalin it 
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issued decrees controlling the work of scholai 
subjects, sometimes prescribing the details <»l v.!... 
to be believed and disbelieved. This was i»I - 

purges and the familiar instruments of cock. m 

arts and sciences became matters for the polio Im 
doctrine of Partinost was erected into an unchalU • - — 
dogma. “Marxism-Leninism shatters into hi is Hi. 
mopolitan fictions concerning supra-class, non n a. 
‘universal’ science and definitely proves that scion * 
all culture in modern society, is national in loim 
class in content.” “Objectivism” was denounce I — # 
heresy dangerous to the security of the state. 

The scope and intensity of the controls of I lie < 
munist Party varied from time to time. Since Him 
tually was not the slightest logical connection between n 
principles of dialectical materialism as formula in I > 
the decisions made in their name, the causes Im 
variations in control and changes of line must be \mi t a 
not in doctrine but in other things. Sometimes SIhIIh* 
ear—as in music—was the decisive factor. In the mum 
however, political considerations were determining i 

one of the writings which appeared under Stalin s hi. 

he seems to exempt the laws of linguistics, as well >. .1 
formal logic, from the influence of Partinost in ok It 1 1 
prepare the way for acceptance of a universal lan^um* 
when communism becomes universal. But at no tinu h 
genuine independence been extended to Soviet scholar 
and scientists to follow the lead of evidence and the I op. 
of analysis. The iron chain of control slackens and liplu 
ens but has never been cast off. 

5. Nationalism. Under Lenin the pattern of Com 
munist strategy and tactics in the struggle for politic »l 
power was Russianized. Under Stalin the entire conleni 
of Soviet politics and culture was Russianized. Traditional 
internationalism, wedded to ideals of excellence railiu 
than to pride in priority, to human and universal value, 
rather than to nationalistic and parochial cults, was slip 
matized as the aspiration of rootless and cosmopolitan 
groups hostile to the Soviet state and therefore to social 
ism. Russian history was rewritten to glorify the person * 
and eras of Ivan the Terrible, and Peter the First. The 
generals of the Czarist armies who had been the main 
stay of European reaction in the nineteenth century were 
described in glowing terms as if they were the precursors 
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M ..neral staff of ^^ts^^oce^of^xtending 
■ „, ( ,u-ss,on was P^f/^ reacuonary native 
.. 1 vc culture to pe P j j or suggesting that 

..till'. '■'ven Engels was rebuk cQuntry politically 

, ituHsia was a highly bac A hunt began 

. , ... in the. nmeteenth century. c . eQce ^ was 

• . n.i«nliin "firsts in inv -^he no tion of the 

I to the most comical le 8“^ mission t0 convert 

: , rtJnile w revived in a new idiom and 

t multinational state > 1 ^ fferent pe0 ples work co- 
..II been resolved, an goa l in peace and 

:, «i.(lively together for a com the Soviet 

. ...Illy- Stalin took credi ^ formulat ions nor his 

, utilities policy. u b e reconciled with the 

.iiiu nt of minority cult that “Soviet cul- 

. l ord Soviet policy. Tbe /®g a list in content” already 
..... in national in form an culture has only a 

l(lc » that the national element^^ ^ & {ree culture 

. and extrinsic p • t T insist i n advance 

, ,„ps integrally ^Z^S^content means to im- 

. a culture f^ p ^ 0 ” the cultural life of a people 

, norms and direct . ^ literature—instead 

M, art, song, folkl °^’Spontaneous expression of its 
.1 leaving them to the P minor ity cultures m the 

.. In effect ^eedom o m n y frccdom to 

•a.vlct Union has mean little mo ^ 

(Mll lsc Stalin in all languages ex. P ^ Soviet Umon 

I he history of “““"ty repre ssion of their cul- 

I...H been a history ot con. nalist ic” P deviations. Entire 
turul traditions as like the Volga Germans, the 

, ultural and national ’ tg q{ the Crimean and Che- 

Kulmucks, and the inha . have been liquidated 

, hc-lngush Autonomous Republics, h jew . sh 

.1 ml the others curbed by JJ^hing press, theater, and 
dilutions, including a comp letely abolished. It is 

scholarly centers, have ^ P diffier is abs ent, there 

obvious that where 8 cu it U ral freedom. 

" - oth “ dva Ii8h,s 
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enumerated in the Stalin Constitution. The I.m-i 
all the constituent Soviet republics, whether ol !’ 
government, are appointed or removed by tin l • 

The word of the Kremlin on any subject is law m 
Soviet republic down to the last comma. The on I 
cession the Kremlin has made to national sent inn m 
permit its decrees to be translated into the nation .1 • 

guages—usually to have them better understood 
6. The Theory of Social-Fascism. One ol *.i 
important additions to the heritage of Lenin w . 1 

doctrine of social-fascism. It played an import ant ».4» 
in splitting the working-class movement in the Wt-.i •< 
contributed heavily to the triumph of Fascism in t •< 
many and Spain. Once “socialism in one country !• 
been proclaimed as the primary goal of the Soviet t 
it was of the first importance to enlist the workeis ol i 
West as its defenders against any possible intciventi 
from without. Communist parties abroad, therefore, \*» • 
ordered to concentrate their energies in achieving her* 
ony over the working class and to coordinate tlM* 
political activities with the foreign policy needs ol it- 
Soviet Union. To do this successfully the influence . t 
the Social-Democratic organizations had to be destiny. t 
—all the more so because the latter sometimes paih« • 
pated in Western coalition governments. Despite the I .»•» 
that the Social-Democratic parties were working el.i 
parties and despite the fact that the rising Fascist mo\» 
ment was a deadly threat to all working-class parin'* 
Stalin declared that the Social-Democrats “were the mod 
erate wing of fascism. These organizations [Fascist and 
Social-Democratic] do not negate but supplement e.u It 
other. They are not antipodes: they are twins.” 

At the very time that Hitler was looming on the boil 
zon of Western Europe this theory became the ollicml 
doctrine of all Communist parties. Stalin underestimate! 
the likelihood of Hitler’s coming to power and apparently 
took the calculated risk that if he did achieve power lu- 
would lead Germany to a war of revanche against Franc*- 
and her allies—a war which the Soviet Union would sit 
out. Under the aegis of the theory of social-fascism, a 
terrific campaign was unloosed against the Social-Demo 
cratic Party in Germany and elsewhere which made 
impossible any genuine united front activity against tIn¬ 
growing danger of Fascism. On several crucial occasions, 
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.Ml this contributed strongly in enem y in Com- 
. | Idler was in power t talist order b ut 

. .. V. « «*» £ro£ resistance of the 

.ni liil-Democrats. T h derical Fasc ism of DoU- 

, .. Socialists against th e same in every 

, in ought no turn. Th e ‘ m u prote st meeting 

. ..mV liven in New York a socaah P e h eld in 

. .he repressions of the ^1 up by the 

, ... square Garden was vml ^ Hitler was 

.moists. Not until it becar t Union did Stalin 

, .opiating an attack on t S iaWascism , and 

.course, abandon the theory ^ &t the Seven th 

.... I. Hie slogans for * f ? p J ternat i 0 nal. At the same 

.ess of the Communist Intern^ ^ secret over 

. ... . as a form of ins ^ ra ^ ’ p0S sible rapprochement. 

. ... the Hitler regime tor a p Union was 

. .he Munich Pact, from wh^hthe ^ 

. h ,.led, these overtures brought tr^ Wodd W ar m 

' "' 01 19 , 39 t - ? 22 P ltS when Hitler invaded Russm 
1 . 1 . It until June 22, 1 * tral ac tively aided Nazi 

, .I.,,, although technically a neu and bltterly 

...any with moral f " m P J 0 wers as war- 

i, o.iunced the democ n< .: b i e for the conflict. 

*ly destroyed. c, a ii n i sm . As we have seen, 

7 . The Triumph of Stab ^ ^ practic es, al- 

licit in some of Lenin s . . conception 

El? be appeared power is vested 

„l ,v totalitarian society wh effect resp0 nsible 

I,, a small number of individual, hands is cen _ 

... no one but themselves and ^ mcans of prod uction, 
lered an absolute m °nopoy long years of his 

education, and coercion- Dm g Ucit expression 

reign, Stalin brought the elem other £eatures c f 

; U Snlm g whic?might have led to a less undemocratic 
" l Ev°en during Lenin’s life, it was apparent that no legal 

















political opposition on the part of any non-socialr i >• 
would be tolerated. By the time Lenin died, he It .a 
essence, outlawed all other socialist parties. Sin. 
definition only the Communist Party could properly j • 
and defend the true interests of the working cl.i 
programs of all other working-class parties musl Iini.i ■ 
disaster. In consequence they were all “objectively . ■ 
ter-revolutionary. Nonetheless, at certain times soim .u 
ferences of opinion were permitted within the Commim 
Party itself. Although its actual organization was n* 
democratic, since it was controlled from above, I'm .i- ■ 
of debate and inter-party discussion were not unihtMi 
even in periods of crisis. Once decisions were taken ( »i 
most always Lenin’s), there were no reprisals against ilt« 
persons of the participants or their families. Nor \u»« 
their careers ended if they were on the losing side el ... 
argument. Inasmuch as the separation between the I’mh 
and Soviet was a legal fiction, the only avenue thmujiU 
which any differences of opinion in the Soviet Union 
could be aired was the Communist Party. 

After Stalin consolidated his power this avenue \mh 
closed. Differences were settled no longer by discussion 
but by fiat, followed by recantations, purges, puhln 
show trials (in which defendants vied with each othei in 
self-debasement), deportation to concentration camp 
and executions. All of Lenin’s surviving lieutenants, .savo 
Stalin, were pictured as spies, wreckers, and schemers ni 
capitalist restoration from the very beginning ol tin 
October Revolution . 1 All this was accompanied by organ 
ized campaigns, unparalleled even under Czarism, ol the 
most fulsome flattery of Stalin. He was personally cred 
ited with revolutionary advances in all the arts and 
sciences. On holiday occasions he was endowed with 
divine attributes of omniscience and foresight. By l hr 
time Stalin died the Soviet Union had become trails 
formed into a full-scale totalitarian state and the model 
for all its satellite countries. 

8 . Stalin’s Achievements. For good or for ill, un¬ 
der Stalin’s leadership the Soviet Union reached the first 
rank of the world powers. From being one of the most 

1 Cf. the Report of the Commission of Inquiry, headed by 
John Dewey, the American philosopher, on the Moscow 
Trials: Not Guilty (New York, 1938). 
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vw. 11.1 countries in the ^tidistiSS.^though 

... of the most highly much higher 

„,| U ral productivity Percapita reliable. 

...... i* was in pre-Revolutionaiydays,^^ ^ 

• ... harvests no longer give illiteracy . Educational 

. , ,,een made in wiping out ilhtera y where 

u.iliiles have been enomoudy do 

"..ns of political reliab y Women are treated 
.-tiler, careers are °P en t0 h t bac kbreaking 

... , |Unta of men factories. Except for 

..,.1 onerous work in mines a i £ because of 

■ nl /l '" s who rU f thereghne their failure to perform the 

ih..|i criticism of the regi . . . or tbe i r f a mily 

., ,U set for them, their «ialo 8 these categ ories, 
„ociations with those P*°* . They free to criticize 

•. enou8h work ' 

ilinnsclves and eac e the government. 

Ihil they are not free to c Soy f et Un ion grow eco- 

Under Stalin not only imoressive explorations 

nomically but geographically^? lands have 

have been undertaken n “ as nati ve ele- 

h.-en settled with captive peoples as well ^ ^ ^ 

incuts uprooted from the leased beyond any 

population thejf^L^It has the largest military force 
point attamed in th p an ned intervention from 

on earth. It no longer needfeararme Uves in 

without. The entire non-Commumst wo 

fL. achievements .he^et 

nr ably 6 greater°tban thaTpaid by any other nation for its 
modernization. thinker have been much 

Stalin’s accomplishments a ra i se d about the 

more modest even if no question ed unde r 

authenticity of the things whmh 1have Pj ^ 

hi« name Although P he has n> 

explain h.s .»«' « “f'X pianism of M.tx's ideas 

some extent, corrected t P, of a c i ass less society, 

concerning the state, distribution. In each case, 

and the principles of sociali d derate rea lism 

■“TS'.fbS'r.&sW^ ° f Marc 

required to bring in of expe nence. 

in lStSe1t£ died it would hardly be an exaggera- 
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MARXISM today 
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words is not an arbitrary matter^I 3ffairs the Us ' •■' 

, ar 8 ec l with penumbra] pmnt ’ ^ or some words i, 
they play a pow f , ’ I ?° tlve associations. As M1 ,,, 

dS ° r Or "Freedom™", ,ife ' >» 

»p. n .cu,a rty ^f w te^ * *. 

the Communist movement n Ct - t0 the Soviet Union ,,, i 
acter by labeling themselves^U totaIit arian cli, 
to their standard manv f , Marxist ” they still , 

SThV dcmocr atic movem W em m e ^ ‘f™ “ M arxkr 

m behalf of the exploited Th * evwywh «e embadK .i 
Historically it is no 1 d ° Ppressed - 
term to refer to a group whn UDUSUaI pheno menon for , 
significantly with each^therThr 6 "^^ may differ more 
group. The differences amon^ WUh those °^side £ 
Sf”°T ,n ? ate the diffe rences amonffo 311 ^ “ Christia ^" 

' e “ n ' C ' ,ris,i “, '!»■> witolo",”””"” 1 * Gandhi, 

oyoia and many other 
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Mmilarly, the differences in aspiration, feeling, 
. i*ilic commitment which separate Marx, Eng- 
i,v, Llekhanov, Bernstein, Jaures, and Luxem- 
f hi Lenin and Stalin seem incomparably greater 
• lillerence between the regimes of the latter and 
m l Ihller, Mussolini, and Franco. 

? * Unship between Marxism and present-day Com- 
9 v>ii mi in not to be found on the plane of social philos- 
t*it i mii i ill her on the plane of historical doctrine. And 
M . we have seen, a most paradoxical and ironical 
•» i ill ip exists. For despite their invocations of Marx- 
- iln Communists have decisively refuted by their 
m lions the orthodox Marxist theory of social de- 
* i hii nl and the more comprehensive theory of histori- 
t Miiirrialism of which it is a part. 

ii llir analysis is valid, then, independently of the 
«»»*•!Ion of whether the so-called scientific socialism of 
5 • « and Engels is sound, this socialism does not guide, 

**.4 never has guided, Communist action. The Com- 
h nil'.! * are neither historical nor economic determinists. 
*' < ■ r.m in the Soviet Union functions strictly in the way 
»Un defined an ideology, i.e., as a “false consciousness” 
alii* Ii masks from the protagonists themselves the causes, 
r- Mind, and motives of action. 

I lie actual guiding doctrine of the Communist regime, 
diMinct from its official ideology of Marxism, is a kind 
l latter-day Utopianism, a social engineering whose 

i th recognize no limits except physical and biological 
u»ipossibility and whose means are improvised in an op- 
iMiiiunistic spirit. The goals are fixed—a world society, 
iilriarchically organized, planned throughout, with power 
- .mle red in the Kremlin—pursued with unrelenting fanat- 
i. hm and never tested by the consequences of the means 
rmployed to achieve them. Prediction of Communist 
political behavior is much more likely to be accurate if 

ii is based on the Communist theory, strategy, and tactics 
nl world domination. Those who believe that the Com¬ 
munist slogan of “peaceful coexistence” is anything more 
limn a device to lull the democratic world into a false 
security while the Soviet Union and its satellites gather 
ftl length for the final kill will probably live long enough 
lo recognize their error. 

The very nature of the social system of the Soviet Un¬ 
ion defies analysis in terms of the concepts of classical 
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economy of a culture can hl f’ -° the <**'’< «».- 

Iitical forms under which it f 1StlngUlshed from ( |„ 
instruments of production^ fU " Ctlons > ‘hen, , J, 
Wduals but by the collectivity X ° Wned by priv '" r 
Umon may legitimately be c2>JJ eco f°my of the 

of thg orthodox M a rSt ir :i l hStfr0m "" ' . 

Just as the problem of ZTLtT fiC f° n o/ . 

accept God’s governance ofth' °, n ' y for " 
h f socia,ist character of a! c^’ 80 the I 1 ”' 1 ' 1 " 

he ^ 1°^ ° r!hodox Marxists Vor Jh^ econon 'v .. 

be labeled totalitarian to ZZ ? T the ec °"<”"v • 
between economy, culture Z f- • hat the disli "' .. 

Marxian .h^/TSoWcaf $ °™' U "»» .. 

baste economic changes were ! “ atenali sm—since ,|„ 
actmn-it may be ar^ed ^ a nof^ thr0Ugh Poii.k S 
the humanistic aspect 0 f Mar ™ rec , ondi f e sense Hum 

bm.t what human beings would hZ S0Clety ’ wh ich would 
human beings and vfhaT tS„ 2 pre P ared to do to oil,,., 
hands of each other ThIt m Y W ° Uld to,erat c at t| 0 

p?oT„7 in * ^kwarinS “r bUild * 

mn T cost —morally prohihff f P ‘ at a morally 
conceived him to be in thl • bltive to man as Marx 

2 S ° f hia s °cia,ist 1^2^ S 

ifferent to questions of h ^ We are c °mpletelv 
c^ly Physical and biological n!" 13 " C0St and suffering 
We can make even a £ * limit °ur action' 

are prepared to fertilize it ^ m . lnto a garden if W c 

Lenin sfr r ‘ VerS ° f b,ood - Uman C ° rpSeS and 
f °y «*' ■raXThSnS'S'" «*<Ped to dc- 

mrrow ■-«whrit ,er T™ whic , h “• ■“ 
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Mill I hey therefore have shown, as in different 
ill forms of twentieth-century totalitarianism, 
- il ideals and institutions have an independent 
^ I sometimes a primary role, in the influences 
*< i h imine social life. The history of Marxism has 
• home to reflective men everywhere the cen- 

r^t I moral choice and responsibility in historical 

* - * i«» nrrally. 

(•M s not mean that everything in Marxism must 

l Huloncd, any more than, because Darwin’s views 

- . I ho mechanisms of evolution have been super- 
«-**•* hU basic insights must be abandoned. It does 

* - dml there is no longer any justification for em- 
■! Marxism as a special school of thought or 
h. Whatever Marx’s valid contributions, they can 
*• lily incorporated in contemporary scientific study 

man and society. 

*i • i»dIsm as a philosophy is more inclusive than the 
of Marx and Marxism. These were a set of doc- 
» 1 * about the conditions under which and the means by 

• *■». h socialism was to be introduced. Having abandoned 

■. of these doctrines in the light of their consequences, 
» ‘him today as a current of thought claims to represent 
« iiiiinn of the ideals of modern democracy and modern 

* .i Millie intelligence. 

All socialist movements today which clearly differen- 
their orientation from that of Communist and 
• it* i forms of totalitarianism consider themselves basi- 
^lly ethical in character. (See Reading No. 24.) They 
Mirvc that, although “the individual” and “the social” 
an not be separated, human personality takes preced- 
<11 o over the accumulation of material goods and 
values; that all social institutions including the eco¬ 
nomic ones should be judged by their effects on the 
workaday lives of persons; that all proposals for social 

♦ hitnge should be justified by their fruits in contributing 
n> I he individual growth and to the enrichment of the 
quality of personal experience here and now. They 
believe that opportunities should be open to talents 
li respective of differences in race, color, sex, or religion; 

I hut no one has a moral right to social goods and 
in vices, once he has developed beyond the age of de¬ 
pendence, who makes no contribution to society or, 
more simply, that no ablebodied person should live off 
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the labor of other people; that labor itscl I *.i>. 
humanized not only in the obvious sense oi • 
conditions of labor less onerous but in tin- 
making it, where possible, a means of creative . , = 
sion and, where not, a preface to a leisure in win.' i 
best in thought and art and recreation may he em «n 
They believe in the importance of democratk \ 
pation and ultimate democratic control of mui.i m 
stitutions on all levels in order to insure and slu m 
political, intellectual, and cultural freedom. They l - 
that the community must manifest an equality <>/ 
cern for all persons to develop their individual *1 u. 
ences, a concern expressed in institutional pi mi 
for equality of treatment. They interpret equality r 
treatment not to mean identical prescriptions of r 
and services for all any more than equality of nuMi. 
treatment means to them identical prescription, 
drugs for all. The principle which John Dewey mi. 
ciated for education they seem to have taken as a 1 
to everything else. “What the best and wisest pun*' 
wants for his own child, that must the community 
for all its children.” 

It is in the light of these ideals that democrat n - 
cialist movements advocate planned programs foi !>■ 
employment, adequate housing, social security, at..i 
other measures of public welfare. By and large, tiny 
no longer seem to regard any particular form of pi» i 
erty as essential to the achievement of their pur pi' . 
Their most authoritative spokesmen make the claim ftu«i 
all they require of any form of property is that n 
permit the liberation of human energies without making 
the quality of human life dependent upon arbitral> 
decisions. That is why belief in the indispensabilily 
democracy is affirmed as the primary commitment <»i 
all socialists. And that is why in the present junctun 
of world history socialists no longer regard the key issu* 
to be the mode of economic production but the mode of 
political decision. 

The liberation of nuclear energy and other technolop 
ical discoveries may solve the problem of poverty undo 
any political system. But they cannot solve the problem 
of keeping society free. This, democratic socialists tell 
us, is the unending task to which modern socialism 
devotes itself. 
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..- be both unjust and unttue to assert that the 

„r ' "l Uihsm so con themselves “Social- 

...iM" only of those wn par ty or move- 

i |)i h-Ioi'c, sociahsm as P itself from other 

, democracy can dist g program it pro- 

,, , ,ili parties °° y dblems This means that the 
, meet specific pr • not of kind. 

. .. among them is on , 8 \ ong as they are 

Miuggles will continue, democra tic socialists 
, "I by 'he democratic Politer ally become class 
, ledge that * ey w hi c h they are prepared 

"to only class ^ ar defense of democracy 
illllcdly to wage is the oe 
, ,l i lie enemies of treeao . hi viewpoint means 

.The, say 

, Imnkruptcy of ^‘sents the diffusion and 

... tlin contrary, tha x t he embarrassments 

..„.h of their ideas. In the r eye their movement are 

., ,! from ,he su«e *s 

>ii ill-need in two way • ’ them from their erst- 

„ program no longer separates ^ ^ vanguard £ 

t. opponents. They ar them to 

i inents of social reform b, ath is ha ^ ^ ^ 

iMiinguish where the soc opinion begins. The 

. . o‘ ^ the fact that the old 

„ i,ml embarrassment arises I ated in situations 

u. »» and formulations a diate reforms that 

-**“!« demand new ™ es - Manifesto as an 

• m- appended to th largely outmoded m the 

. . Mila for socialist action we S y f intelligent 

i iiine of its authors. Each generatm ^ q£ 

u,lists has been compelled to art P & commoa con . 

... w measures for adoptio b P deflnite mo ment, 

.. (lhH 8 of acceptance of the old. Ay where polit ical 
„ glance backward m y gn where capitalist forms 

lu-edom has been preserv ^ headway made by 

I,live been retained, will rev socialism . Democratic 
tlif ideas and ideals 0 some justification, that 

... u dilists assert, perhap re form even among the 

Itwy have ''rJT- “socialism.” 

g i oups who are still £ for i a bor co-determina- 

I’oday whether it is a p P ^ rante ed wage, they 
“actable .0 .h« socialist principle >ha, 
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whatever form property takes its use must In •• j 
bly controlled by those whom its power ailed 

Democratic socialists insist that, once wo |>«. I « 
the rhetoric, it can be more truly said now ih.tn 
past, “We are all socialists now.” Stripped ol 
and catchwords, the differences among democraii- i > 
are not reducible to the question of either souul. - 
capitalism but of more or less. The program ol h 
cently revived Socialist International is thoroin hi, 
bued with this spirit. 

By a strange doctrinal shift the orthodox Marxi a il. 
of historical materialism seems to have found on. 
among a small but highly articulate academic go"T 1 
opponents of socialism. They confidently predici il 
planned socialist economy, or any kind of planne d « 
omy, must result in the loss of democracy and the u • 4 | 
totalitarianism. In this view, the mode of economil in¬ 
duction, at least in a socialist society, uniquely dciu li¬ 
the political system of society. Political action n i 
sumably capable of affecting the operation of a fro- 
ket economy, but political action in a planned com • ••- 
is ruled out except as a whip to enforce the grim do n 
of planning boards. Nonetheless, the prediction tloi h 
growth in responsible economic control and planumi 
certain to lead to the erosion of political freedom is ilut 
ous on logical as well as historical grounds. Logically, 
overlooks the plural forms of political control which n 
compatible with any given economic system. Historically 
it does not give sufficient weight to the fact that in conn 
tries where planning goes hand in hand with dictatorsliij 
democracy was destroyed before a planned economy u >• 
introduced and not in consequence of its introduction. 

To some it may appear that all the historical content « i 
the traditional socialist movement has been dissolved m 
the formal abstractions of democracy. From the stand 
point of the democratic socialist movement this would l»«. 
a profound error, for such a charge identifies democrat v 
merely with the mechanisms of registering consent. I tut 
when democratic socialists speak of “democracy” today 
they refer to much more than electoral procedures. They 
believe that it embraces entire sets of institutional prat 
tices in social, ethnic, legal and educational life, in addi¬ 
tion to a functioning Bill of Rights for the defense of 
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_.*» u as in consequence 

I be term “democracy broader> richer, 

,l m l heir writings a j n the past. 1 

complex than it hasev e but a wa y 

, .ol so much an of “democracy 

I" former centun ® been unintelligible. It is stil 

..... ol life” would have bee concre te context 

„ ...any- But its imphcations Y n , { ^ a specific 

losses 

o»e^ 

, , nih-century vacuous abstractions 

, , ,|,o virtue of concrehmes > t i 0 n of unrealizable 

. ,, democracy, for s democratic institutions 

J.U7 It must be admitted that dem demQcratic ld eal. 

... .nee have fallen ii ar she>r they have proved 

„ iheless with all then imp social reconstruction 

11 m °f The past have assumed. The agda- 

most Marxists in th P , t » democracy? has 

, question: “Can the worke er , s own expen- 

„ emphatically answered byjh under a govem- 

, That experience has shown th , the 

..... based on the and Extended his freedoms 

...,ker has not only retarne ^ any soC iety in which 
t,„l (hat he “eats” far bette ^ a dictatorship rules 

. dictatorship rules, espeeaaUy , S o shown that the work- 
hi* name. His experience demQcracy tha n has 

, have a stronger vested tra de-uniomsm is im 

mirnagement. In a dictatorship, free ^ comc to terms 

.nissible, whereas managemen tche d securities 

the holders of power. Even tn ^ are de- 

: lied by the tot»h«m» “ are forfeited by 

upon bureaucratic eapr^ ^ ^ ^ where 

..I«y show o£ crltlcal freedoms they possess in a de 
.v.irkers are denied the rreeuu vocation, forcea 

T i* eociety, security becom« "S', hutch for breed- 
Iron privacy, s”.K social inh^"* 
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independently of whethei they are c.dltd « 
capitalist or feudal or bureaucratic. 

For all these reasons socialists conclude -< 
mains perennially valid in the ambiguous I 
ism is the dedication to scientific spirit nut 
faith. This is denied by those who, accept h. 
as a social philosophy, insist that all form* m 
sooner or later must lead to the abridgmcn m » 
To this, socialists reply that such a view i ,t .< 
and contributes to strengthening the forces oi 
ism opposed not only to American democi ;u \ i*».. 
society everywhere. 

The last word in this continuing debate li.» . 
spokem Historical events of the new scientific .». 
to challenge the solutions which appeared ml. i . 
earlier practical and theoretical problems. I .». I» 
must therefore interpret the legacy of M.m 
Marxists for himself. Whether he rejects it, ;u > i 
modifies it, his decision cannot be wise unlcv. it 
formed. The sole aim of this study has been to 
in making a wise decision. 
























Reading No. 1 


MARX AND ENGELS: THE 
COMMUNIST MANIFESTO 1 


li 'th friend and foe regard the Communist Manifesto 
- i11S) as one of the most effective and influential politi- 
* ./ pamphlets ever written. Its context, style, and prophetic 
, <^ion represent Marx at his best as thinker, writer, and 
htu of action. 

i i i 

A spectre is haunting Europe—the spectre of Com¬ 
munism. All the Powers of old Europe have entered into 
«* holy alliance to exorcise this spectre: Pope and Czar, 
Mrfternich and Guizot, French Radicals and German 
police-spies. 

Where is the party in opposition that has not been de- 
»i led as Communistic by its opponents in power? Where 
ilie Opposition that has not hurled back the branding re¬ 
proach of Communism, against the more advanced oppo- 
uliion parties, as well as against its reactionary adver¬ 
saries? 

Two things result from this fact. 

I. Communism is already acknowledged by all Euro¬ 
pean Powers to be itself a Power. 

II. It is high time that Communists should openly, in 
I he face of the whole world, publish their views, their 
aims, their tendencies, and meet this nursery tale of the 
Spectre of Communism with a Manifesto of the party 
itself. . . . 

'Translated by Samuel Moore and revised by Fredericb 
Engels. 
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BOURGEOIS AND PROLETARIANS 
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jm imhuiI worth into exchange value, and in place of the 
numberless indefeasible chartered freedoms, has set up 
dml single, unconscionable freedom—Free Trade. In one 
for exploitation, veiled by religious and political 
illusions, it has substituted naked, shameless, direct, bru- 
mI exploitation. 

I he bourgeoisie has stripped of its halo every occupa- 
linn hitherto honoured and looked up to with reverent 
♦Iwe. It has converted the physician, the lawyer, the priest, 
lb*' poet, the man of science, into its paid wage-labourers. 

Ihc bourgeoisie has tom away from the family its 
* iiIimental veil, and has reduced the family relation to 
.i mere money relation. 

The bourgeoisie . . . has been the first to show what 
man’s activity can bring about. It has accomplished won¬ 
ders far surpassing Egyptian pyramids, Roman aqueducts, 
and Gothic cathedrals; it has conducted expeditions that 
put in the shade all former Exoduses of nations and 
crusades. 

The bourgeosie cannot exist without constantly revolu- 
I ionising the instruments of production, and thereby the 
relations of productions, and with them the whole rela¬ 
tions of society. . . . 

The need of a constantly expanding market for its 
products chases the bourgeoisie over the whole surface of 
Ihc globe. It must nestle everywhere, settle everywhere, 
establish connexions everywhere. . . . 

The bourgeoisie, during its rule of scarce one hundred 
years, has created more massive and more colossal pro¬ 
ductive forces than have all preceding generations to¬ 
gether. Subjection of Nature’s forces to man, machinery, 
application of chemistry to industry and agriculture, 
steam-navigation, railways, electric telegraphs, clearing of 
whole continents for cultivation, canalisation of rivers, 
whole populations conjured out of the ground—what 
earlier century had even a presentiment that such produc¬ 
tive forces slumbered in the lap of social labour? 

We see then: the means of production and of exchange, 
on whose foundation the bourgeoisie built itself up, were 
generated in feudal society. At a certain stage in the 
development of these means of production and of ex- 
change, the conditions under which feudal society pro- 
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tu U re e and n lw an f 8ed ’ 0r ^su 10 n of a, . 

ture and manufacturing industry, in one word, the 1.1 

the aTrear^ . Pr °P erty , became no longer compatible 
the already developed productive forces; they became 

S££ Th ' y had to bc bw £T- 

J*° the ‘ r pla , ce stepped free competition, accompani. ,1 
bv fhe°e‘ a and p f l,t,cal constitution adapted to it, 
clas^ econom,cal and Political sway of the bourgci, 

*A Slm ‘ Iar niovement is going on before our own eve, 

^f exXnee r a 8 nd' S ?*** ^ itS rdations ° f prod ^<.. 

.mn S g d f pr °P ert y. a society that has coni me, I 

Xthe Tf nt ' C me l nS ° f production and of exchange. „ 
ke the sorcerer, who is no longer able to control tl„ 

.ClirV^ thC nCther W ° rld Wh0m he has ca Hed up by l„, 
spells. For many a decade past the history of industry I 

commerce is but the history of the revolt of modem,',,' 
ductive forces against modern conditions of production 
against the property relations that are the conditions I,,,' 
° f th ° bour S e °isie and of its rule It il 
• 8 , h T rnentlon the commercial crises that by then 

enTcfv^thn m i PUt ° a f h t tria1 ’ each time m nre threat 
emngly, the existence of the entire bourgeois society In 

but TTf I 8 " 631 Part n0t ° nIy of the existing products 
but also of the previously created productive forces 

eoidem^c h deS . tr ° y ® d - In .these crises there breaks out an 
an absurdity—the Epidemic Tover-prod^cdon 6 So"'?' 

ssa?? iMf pu ‘ b r k 

barbarism, it appears as if a famine, a universal war „t 
devastation, had cut off the supply’of every meins 

and whv" C Bec ndUSt ^ commerce see m to be destroyed 
nd why Because there is too much civilisation too much 

merce Thenmd'"?’ T mUCh induStry ’ t0 ° much co '" 
merce. The productive forces at the disposal of society 

no longer tend to further the development of the condi 

tions of bourgeois property; on the contrary they Tat 

f ” by which they 

are fettered and so soon as they overcome these fetters 

&ey bring disorder into the whole of bourgeois society’ 
anger the existence of bourgeois property. The condi- 
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♦M t t >I bourgeois society are too narrow to comprise the 

* illli created by them. And how does the bourgeoisie get 
»i Ihesc crises? On the one hand by enforced destruc- 

..of a mass of productive forces; on the other, by the 

•m I nest of new markets, and by the more thorough 
#=«|iloitation of the old ones. That is to say, by paving the 
way for more extensive and more destructive crises, and 

• , diminishing the means whereby crises are prevented. 

! he weapons with which the bourgeoisie felled feudal- 
i.m lo lhe ground are now turned against the bourgeoisie 
iUelf. 

Hut not only has the bourgeoisie forged the weapons 
Hud bring death to itself; it has also called into existence 
Hm men who are to wield those weapons, the modem 
working class—the proletarians. . . . 

I lie proletariat goes through various stages of develop- 
inrnt. With its birth begins its struggle with the bour- 
I'. oisie. At first the contest is carried on by individual 
labourers, then by the work-people of a factory, then the 
operatives of one trade, in one locality, against the indi¬ 
vidual bourgeois who exploits them. . . . 

liut with the development of industry the proletariat 
not only increases in number; it becomes concentrated in 
greater masses, its strength grows, and it feels that 
nl rength more. The various interests and conditions of 
life within the ranks of the proletariat are more and more 
equalised, in proportion as machinery obliterates all dis¬ 
tinctions of labour, and nearly everywhere reduces wages 
to the same low level. . . . The workers begin to form 
combinations (Trades’ Unions) against the bourgeois; 
they club together in order to keep up the rate of wages; 
they found permanent associations in order to make pro¬ 
vision beforehand for these occasional revolts. Here and 
there the contest breaks out into riots. 

Now and then the workers are victorious, but only for 
a time. The real fruit of their battle lies, not in the im¬ 
mediate result, but in the ever-expanding union of the 
workers. . . . 

Finally, in times even the class-stmggle nears the deci¬ 
sive hour, the process of dissolution going on within the 
ruling-class, in fact within the whole range of old society, 
assumes such a violent, glaring character., that a small 
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I lie conditions of existence of his own class. He 

. a pauper, and pauperism develops more rapidly 

population and wealth. And here it becomes evident, 

• I hr bourgeoisie is unfit any longer to be the ruling 
in society, and to impose its conditions of existence 
>n society as an overriding law. It is unfit to rule be- 
ii is incompetent to assure an existence to its slave 

• •nn his slavery, because it cannot help letting him sink 
.• Mich a state, that it has to feed him, instead of being 
.1 by him. Society can no longer live under this bour- 

r imc, in other words, its existence is no longer compati- 
vnlli society. 

I Ik* essential condition for the existence, and for the 

• y of the bourgeois class, is the formation and aug- 
niation of capital; the condition for capital is wage- 

i duuir. Wage-labour rests exclusively on competition be- 
r 4 * imi the labourers. The advance of industry, whose 
^♦voluntary promoter is the bourgeoisie, replaces the 
solution of the labourers, due to competition, by their 
ievolutionary combination, due to association. The de- 
v shipment of Modern Industry, therefore, cuts from 
under its feet the very foundation on which the bour- 
i • oisic produces and appropriates products. What the 
bourgeoisie, therefore, produces, above all, are its own 
rmve-diggers. Its fall and the victory of the proletariat ar$ 
equally inevitable. . . . 


— Reading No. 2 - 

KARL MARX: HISTORICAL 
MATERIALISM 2 


This is Marx's own classic statement of how he reached, 
historical materialism and his summary of the position . 

"From the preface to A Contribution to the Critique of 
Political Economy (1859). 
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der the name of “civil society^ ^thTu^’ com bines un- 
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The investigation of the latter [ n P ol,tlcal economy 
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nu n enter into definite relations of production 
•nospond to a definite stage of development of 
•Mftii iial productive forces. The sum total of these 
t»l production constitutes the economic structure 
* ■« iv, I he real foundation, on which rises a legal and 

• - »•• l Miperstructure and to which correspond definite 

i social consciousness. The mode of production of 
of. i ll life conditions ( bedingt ) the social, political, and 

* a, 11 un I life process in general. It is not the conscious- 
***• "l men that determines ( bestimmt ) their being, but, 

m contrary, their social being that determines their 

• M-. imisness. At a certain stage of their development, 

*• tolerial productive forces of society come in conflict 

• »• i he existing relations of production, or—what is 

• i legal expression for the same thing—with the 
l*oi iy relations within which they have been at work 

•it. Ho. From forms of development of the productive 
i' < *i these relations turn into their fetters. Then begins 
rpoch of social revolution. With the change of the 
- nnomic foundation the entire immense superstructure is 
ie or less rapidly transformed. In considering such 
i*«iin formations a distinction should always be made be- 

• ■ cm I he material transformation of the economic condi- 

• .ns of production, which can be determined with the 
i icdsion of natural science, and the legal, political, 
Minions, esthetic or philosophic—in short, ideological 
minis in which men become conscious of this conflict and 
fight it out. Just as our opinion of an individual is not 
hnsed on what he thinks of himself, so can we not judge 
of such a period of transformation by its own conscious- 
nrss; on the contrary, this consciousness must be ex¬ 
plained rather from the contradictions of material life, 
from the existing conflict between the social productive 
forces and the relations of production. No social order 
ever perishes before all the productive forces for which 
I here is room in it have developed; and new, higher rela- 
lions of production never appear before the material con¬ 
ditions of their existence have matured in the womb of 
I he old society itself. Therefore mankind always sets itself 
only such tasks as it can solve; since, looking at the matter 
more closely, it will always be found that the task itself 
arises only when the material conditions for its solution 
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Reading No. 3 _ 

KAR th^ x J he fet, shism oi 
secret? MODITy AND PS 


is one of the* i 

interpretation Passages in Marx’? , 

««*m£ZZ2T! Ccme *°™XS&gfT " 

.. 
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fittil «|iiirks. So far as it is a value in use, there is 
f Miyitcrious about it, whether I consider it from 
i i mi id view that by its properties it is capable of 
human wants, or from the point of view that 
•l m i lies are the product of human labour. It is 
. in it m-day, that man, by his industry, changes the 

i l he materials furnished by nature, in such a 

# i*» make them useful to him. The form of wood, 

M • Hu e, is altered, by making a table out of it. Yet, 

ihtil die table continues to be that common, every- 
mi 1 * 11 % wood. But, so soon as it steps forth as a com- 

ii is changed into something transcendent. It not 
i -(.mils with its feet on the ground, but, in relation to 

•in i commodities, it stands on its head, and evolves 
I iis wooden brain grotesque ideas, far more won- 
i »mI ih.in “table-turning” ever was. 
l h« mystical character of commodities does not origi- 
tliercfore, in their use-value. Just as little does it 
• rd from the nature of the determining factors of 
« «, lor, in the first place, however varied the useful 

i of labour, or productive activities, may be, it is a 
1 mlogical fact, that they are functions of the human 
-tiiism, and that each such function, whatever may be 
* mil m e or form, is essentially the expenditure of human 

* min, nerves, muscles, &c. Secondly, with regard to that 

♦ hu ll forms the groundwork for the quantitative de- 
i initiation of value, namely the duration of that expendi- 

mm\ or the quantity of labour, it is quite clear that there 
n palpable difference between its quantity and quality. 
In nil states of society, the labour-time that it costs to 
produce the means of subsistence must necessarily be an 
"!»k*ct of interest to mankind, though not of equal interest 
in different stages of development. And lastly, from the 
moment that men in any way work for one another, their 
labour assumes a social form. 

Whence, then, arises the enigmatical character of the 
product of labour, so soon as it assumes the form of 
commodities? Clearly from this form itself. The quality 
of all sorts of human labour is expressed objectively by 
lheir products all being equally values; the measure of the 
expenditure of labour-power by the duration of that ex¬ 
penditure takes the form of the quantity of value of the 
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products of labour; and finally, the mutual ivl.iii. 
producers, within which the social charadei <•! 
hour affirms itself, take the form of a social i«I .* 
tween the products. 

A commodity is therefore a mysterious linn 
because in it the social character of men’s lahom 
to them as an objective character stamped upon H. 
uct of that labour; because the relation of the pi*-a 
to the sum total of their own labour is pir.n»i. 

them as a social relation, existing not between .. 

but between the products of their labour. I ln i 
reason why the products of labour become comm 
social things whose qualities are at the same hm. f 
ceptible and imperceptible by the senses. In ih< 
way the light from an object is perceived by us not » 
subjective excitation of our optic nerve, but as ih. 
jective form of something outside the eye itscll Hut 
the act of seeing, there is at all events, an actual p.« 
of light from one thing to another, from the t \ i.«* 
object to the eye. There is a physical relation Iviw. 
physical things. But it is different with com nun I m 
There, the existence of the things qua commodities. ... > 
the value relation between the products of labour win. i 
stamps them as commodities, have absolutely no conn, 
tion with their physical properties and with the main i.a 
relations arising therefrom. There it is a definite soiui 
relation between men, that assumes, in their eyes, Hu 
fantastic form of a relation between things. In ouln 
therefore, to find an analogy, we must have recourse i. 
the mist-enveloped regions of the religious world. In ilmi 
world the productions of the human brain appear as in.l. 
pendent beings endowed with life, and entering into rcl.> 
tion both with one another and the human race. So ii i 
in the world of commodities with the products of nu n 
hands. This I call the Fetishism which attaches itscll m 
the products of labour, so soon as they are produced 
commodities, and which is therefore inseparable from Hu* 
production of commodities. 

This Fetishism of commodities has its origin, as I ho 
foregoing analysis has already shown, in the peculiar 
social character of the labour that produces them. 

As a general rule, articles of utility become com- 
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only because they are f who'carry on 

, individuals or groups of mdrndu^ total 0 f 

.. o.k independently of ethe aggre- 

.. 1,1 & thes f e P Xce tht producers do not come 

.. ..nr of society. Sincc lh p til they exchange 

.1 contact with each otire^ J J each pr0 . 

. . .lucts, the specific social characte ^ ^ ^ ^ 

... ' labour does not s ow i q{ the individual 

-iiirv- ° ther ro?\he h 'abo b uTof°society, only by 

„ ,i, iiselt as a part o exchange estab- 

of the relations which the act ot ind ; rectly 

.lirectly between he products, ^ ^ 

.Mb ‘hem, between the P labour of one 

Hotore, the relations connecti g nQt as direc t 

, lividiml with that o duals t wor k, but as what 

,„l relations between mdmduaU at w . § ^ 

„..v really are, material relations betwe ^ ^ ^ 

. ,„| relations between thing • acqu ire, as values, 

. c d that the products of ^ vaded forms 

■«.' uniform social states,^disti ^ division q{ a produc t 
i . Kistence as objects of util y becQmes prac tically im- 
into u useful thing and a acqu i re d such an exten- 

I'.ntnnt, only when exchang ^ for the purpose of 

>on that useful articles ax P ^ as values has there- 

u mg exchanged, and th before hand,duringproduc- 

tore to be taken into accoun , individual 

non. From this moment thejabtmr Qn the 

pioducer acquires socially a tw useful kind of labour, 
one hand, it must, as a definite^uset ^ ^ ^ place 

„„i s f y a defin, . t ® ^collective labour of all, as a branch 
port and parcel of t tba t has sprung up spon- 

ol a social division of la satisfy the manifold 

tuneously. On the other ^ d ^ ccr himself, only in so fat 
wants of the indivi u P . a p kinds of useful 

ns the mutual exchangeaby fact> and therefore 

private labour is an established^^ ranks on an 

the private usefu a ot hers The equalization of the 
equality with that of a ■ result only of an 
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fold social character of the labour of the imlm 1 
pears to him, when reflected in his brain, only uh«i. 
forms which are impressed upon that labour in * 
practice by the exchange of products. In (hr. 
character that his own labour possesses of be inf- 
useful takes the form of the condition, that tin | 
must be not only useful, but useful for other,. ». * 

social character that his particular labour has »»M 
the equal of all other particular kinds of laU m 
the form that all the physically different artu l« 
are the products of labour, have one common # 
viz., that of having value. 

Hence, when we bring the products of our la I hum ;■ 
relation with each other as values, it is not because' w • m 
in these articles the material receptacles of homumi. >*« 
human labour. Quite the contrary; whenever, by tin *» 
change, we equate as values our different prod m i 
that very act, we also equate, as human labour, (hr 
ferent kinds of labour expended upon them. Wi air »* * 
aware of this, nevertheless we do it. Value, therelon . «l. 
not stalk about with a label describing what it is h 
value, rather, that converts every product into a *.*•• *-i 
hieroglyphic. Later on, we try to decipher the Inn. 
glyphic, to get behind the secret of our own mm..I 
products; for to stamp an object of utility as a value. .= 
just as much a social product as language. The rnnii 
scientific discovery, that the products of labor, so Ini . ■ 
they are values, are but material expressions of the human 
labour spent in their production, marks, indeed, an ep«a l» 
in the history of the development of the human race, hut 
by no means, dissipates the mist through which the social 
character of labour appears to us to be an object ivo 
character of the products themselves. The fact, that in tin 
particular form of production with which we are dealing, 
viz., the production of commodities, the specific social 
character of private labour carried on independently, con 
sists in the equality of every kind of that labour, by virtue 
of its being human labour, which character, therefore, 
assumes in the product the form of value—this fact ap 
pears to the producers, notwithstanding the discowiv 
above referred to, to be just as real and final, as the fact, 
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thcdiscove^ bycie ^ dundtered 

i nlr, the atmosphere pro ducers when 

■ *i «nl of all, P racU = al !j question; how much of 
1M1(kP u n exchange, is the J ^ own? m what 

oilier product they g angea ble? When these 
the products are exchaj ^ stabihty , 

have, by custo , ^ q{ the pro ducts, so 

r to result from th ounces of gold 

; .I.! ms.»ECE,OE=tOEOf . poU „d „f 

„h naturally to be of equal difEeren t physi- 

.' i mu! a pound of iron mspic ^ q£ equa i weight. 

.I chemical qualities appea^ Qnce impre ssed upon 

. imracter of having valu . * of t heir acting and 

obtains Mfl- «^ “Ses of value. These 
»«» “P°" evoh O'h ^penitently of the «>“■ 
...lltlos vary continua y, ^s. To them their own 
,, ,,,jht and action of the p ^ objects , which 

,.m ml action takes the being ruled by them, 

i. the producers mstea nro duction of commodities be- 
il.es a fully developed prod ^ ^ sci entific 

, . from accumulated e p ^ different kinds of 

eviction spnngs up, ied 0 n independently o 

.. labour, which are ca ly developed branches 

, other, and yet as continua lly being 

, ,be social division of lab °”’ . whic h society re- 
,, iluced to the quantitive^ 0 ^, ^ ^ midst of all the 

(lilies them. And why f bn g exchange-relations b - 

ulcntal and e t ver t Ji abour -time socially necessary for 

.wren the products, the labou uke an over-ndmg 

ibeir production forc.blyasseri rts ltse lf when 

Z of nature. The law of f ^determination of the 
, house falls about our ears ther efore a secret, 

magnitude of value by in the relative 

bidden under theapparen w hile removing all 

values of commodities. Its d ry ^ determina tion 

appearance of mere accidentahty ^ yet in no way 

of the magnitude of determination takes p ac . 

*£■££‘'£ 2 ! “ <“ «* ** ac,u *' 
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2 :^ ^ *.. 

«abfeh m „“ s t™ P cS “ ? ■ . 

Of commodities have hmmaiy to .. 

natural, self-undemood 1 7 * Cquired 

seeks to decipher no t th ° f SOciaI ^ 

7“ ^y« re immrwtT„f£“l Ch “" u ' ' '■■■ 

it was the analysis of thJ ■ “ 5 meanin fi- < <•>. 
led to the determination n P fnf S of com modi(ic, . 
Was the common expression of ™,f gnitudc of v ' 1 " 
that alone led to the esmhi ^ U commodi, 'eN m 

values. It is, however at ° f their “ - 

the world of commoHiti U tlmate money 1 ,. 

of disclosing, the social ch at actua lly conceal .. i „,. .4 

the social mladons befwe ' f ° f privalc . 

When I state Tt colTorl individual . 

linen, because it is the .mL S - Stand in a *'<•.1 

human labour the absrn^T*A [ , lnCarnation of al.,i, 

<tat. Nevertheless , “» » ». I,. 

^ - —.. 

same thing with poIH J ? th llnen > or wh ^ • »u 

lent, theyfxpress the C u “ the univeraa ' r 'l ul 

labour and the collective laboSfof 60 A eir ° Wn |,,h 
absurd form. labour of society in the 

like forms. S They 2e b foTms°of‘S? ° T y C ° mist ° f MM ' 
social validity the condition *k° u ght expressing win, 
historically ° f “ * 

Auction of commodities The wh . ° n ’ viz - ,ht ‘ I’ 1 " 

hes, all the magic and 6 myStCry of . .. 

products of labour as long as thev* t '\Au surrouni,s <!«•■ 

modifies, vanishes therefore Ac * ke the form of .. 

forms of production. ’ “ as We com e to oil,,, 


Reading No. 4 — 


MARX: HISTORICAL 
II NDENCY OF CAPITALIST 
'( CUMULATION 4 


m lection gives Marx*s prediction of the economic 
rment and ultimate denouement of a commodity 
lug society. 

i i i 

i..«i docs the primitive accumulation of capital, i.e., 
% • • loncal genesis, resolve itself into? In so far as it is 
immediate transformation of slaves and serfs into 
lnhourers, and therefore a mere change of form, it 
r means the expropriation of the immediate producers, 
iIn* dissolution of private property based on the 
•m of its owner. 

iln private property of the labourer in his means of 
-■hit lion is the foundation of petty industry; petty in- 
imtiy. again, is an essential condition for the develop- 
"rui of social production and of the free individuality of 
lnhourer himself. Of course, this petty mode of pro¬ 
lion exists also under slavery, serfdom, and other 
a» * of dependence. But it flourishes, it lets loose its 
•Intie energy, only where the labourer is the private 
*ncr of his own means of labour set in action by him- 
M (lie peasant of the land which he cultivates, the ar¬ 
id of the tool which he handles as a virtuoso. This 
mode of production presupposes parcelling of the soil, 
•id scattering of the other means of production. ... At 
■ certain stage of development it brings forth the mate- 
iiul agencies for its own dissolution. From that moment 
nr vs forces and new passions spring up in the bosom of 
•moiety, but the old social organisation fetters them and 

1 1 T om Capital, vol. I, ch. XXXII, English trans. by Ernest 
Untermann (Chicago: Charles Kerr & Co., 1906). 
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keeps them down. It must be annihilated: „ , 

and^scauerefr ^ of the .. w 

ana scattered means of production into sori n 

hu a ge pro n p e erty f o?the 8 f my ° f thc — 

mass of the people frmTthe 
sxstence and from the means of labour this I 
painful expropriation of the mass of n™ * 

"r * of sifiSp,,:::;;; 

isolated, inde^d’eM !aSrer°trth th'° 8 ‘T"'" 

assess 

ciendy S decomposed Cd .> 

as soon as the labourers are tnm P / , * p ° h " M ’ 
means of labour into capital ° proletarii,n! '- > 

»ode „f production stands on its^wn” d"''" * 

ftiSS ofh abo " ,nd ,he • 

plished by the action of thl ex P ro Pnation is . .. 

production itself bv th? TTl 1 IaWS ° f ca P" "'’" 

»piWis t 2,wS iiSsX 

character of the capitalistic ngZy m,er ““'’""' 

magnate of ™'„5°“L“ tly dtol “* to S "ember of 

bu. with thi, m„ grois ^yoTrtZVXil'i;: 
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ttu leasing in numbers, and disciplined, united, 
i . .1 by the very mechanism of the process of capi- 
* •»luclion itself. The monopoly of capital becomes 
• i upon the mode of production, which has sprung 

J i flourished along with, and under it. Centralisations 
M mins of production and socialisation of labour at 
•ii li a point where they become incompatible with 

C apitalist integument. This integument is burst asun- 
I Im* knell of capitalist private property sounds. The 
•puators are expropriated, . . . 


— Reading No. 5 —■ 

»ARL MARX: RELIGION AND 
ECONOMICS 5 


In this selection Marx applies historical materialism to 
■ i Union. 


i i i 

I he religious world is but the reflex of the real world. 
Aiul for a society based upon the production of com¬ 
modities, in which the producers in general enter into 
orial relations with one another by treating their products 
■>i commodities and values, whereby they reduce their 
individual private labour to the standard of homogeneous 
human labour—for such a society, Christianity with its 
\ultus of abstract man, more especially in its bourgeois 
developments, Protestantism, Deism, &c., is the most fit- 

' f rom Capital, vol. 1 ch. 1. sec. 4. English trans. by Ernest 
Untermann (Chicago: Charles Kerr & Co., 1906). 
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ting form of religion. In the ancient Asiatic .m.i . 
cient modes of production, we find that (In . • 
men into producers of commodities holds .» 
place, which, however, increases-in imporlaiu < 
itive communities approach nearer and m.u. 
dissolution. Trading nations, properly so c.illc.i 
the ancient world only in its interstices, like il 
Epicurus in the Intermundia, or like Jews in th. , . 
Polish society. Those ancient social organisms .1 , 
tion are, as compared with bourgeois society' « 
simple and transparent. But they are founded . • 11 . i 
the immature development of man individual! \ 1 . ^ 

not yet severed the umbilical cord that unites him 
fellow men in a primitive tribal community ... 4 

direct relations of subjection. They can arise .md * 
only when the development of the productive p..- 
labour has not risen beyond a low stage, and when, n . 
fore, the social relations within the sphere of maim .t 4 
between man and man, and between man and Naim. < 
correspondingly narrow. This narrowness is retie, i..l tc 
the ancient worship of Nature, and in the other elm 
of the popular religions. The religious reflex of lit. 
world can, in any case, only then finally vanish, win it • 
practical relations of everyday life offer to man m mu i 
perfectly intelligible and reasonable relations with 1 . 
to his fellowmen and to nature. 

The life-process of society, which is based on the pi. 
ess of material production, does not strip off its mv.u. 
veil until it is treated as production by freely associ.it* 
men, and is consciously regulated by them in accord.m 
with a settled plan. This, however, demands for socich 
certain material ground-work or set of conditions ol cm i 
ence which in their turn are the spontaneous product .. 
a long and painful process of development. 


Reading No. 6 

" MARX: ON & MnCLAS N s'- 

u-iONAUTY, AND CLAbb 

1RCES 6 


.—rvs&ss 

writings, The 18 th *™T or y of history to an 
. hich Marx applieshis th V paragra phs 

\ ,lv of the text. 

.. (hr writings dealing Two"deserve notice: 

«. - d Proudhon ’ s CoMP _ 

s utor Hugo confines himseino^bitter an^ ^ J 

, . l|1H inst the responsible pu ^ ^ bolt from the 
. .went itself a PP ea ’ - lt act of a single mdivid- 
lle sees in it only ^ individua i great 

lie does not notice th a personal power of 

of little by as< r" b ^ g with o U t parallel in world his- 
..we such as would bewith^ P represent the coup 

.. Proudhon, for his p ’ dent historical develop- 

Ul , as the result of an ant cl construction 

Unnoticeably, howev , ical apo logia for its 

. ilie coup d’etat turns i mto^a h ^ so . called objective 

...» l hus he falls into the err rate hoW the class 

imians. I, on the ^umstances and relationships 

I,, id’s part. (Foreign Lan- 

. 

221 fl- 
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* * * 

Hegel remarks somewhere that all r , , 

ages of great importance in world L , . 

wm. He forgot S^£SZ~ 

Ihe second as farce. Canssidiere for Dan,!.!" , 
o espierre, the Montagne of 184 X t 
Montagne of 1793 to 1795^th P Nh 
And the same caricature occurej^™ 

"S maLTe- d ^ ^ •' 

just as they please;°they doTotmak^it ‘I',’ 
stances chosen by themselves w , " 

directly encountered, given and tr ^ C "' 

Past. The tradition of all the ^ *5 ansm, » e<l '■ 
like a nightmare on the braLof^T"-""’"’ 
when they seem ensaeed in f , the IVI " 1 ' 
and thines in er^f 8 d rev °lut,onizin u ih. 

existed, precisely in snfh S ° metI ] in8 that has "• 

*■“». ST" . 

service and borrow from th„ m P t f , I 1 ' 1 '' 1 1 

costumes in order to present the names ’ ba(llu " " 

jory in this time-honoured disguis^ and^.r 
language Thn« t , sulse and this l„.,, 

Panl ffe >' 

nately as the Roman republic and the^" " 

and the Revolution of 1848 t d h ? Rom: ".i 

than to parody, now nso L Tu n ° thing b °"" 1 

tion of 1793 to 1795 T n Vv° W the revolutlon; " v i< 
has learnt a new llnLZ , a be 8"'"<' 

his mother tJnTue hm f ^ trans,ates '< I 

. 

the heroes as wc l as fhe n 'f" 6 ’ S j aint - Just > Na,.,.l. 
old French Revolutil neff the mass ^ ..f .. 

fiM ones - ^<Ss‘rsr;:L„:: 
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hint heads which had grown on it. The other 
I ranee the conditions under which alone 
i * iilion could be developed, parcelled landed 
• <l»loited, and the unchained industrial produc- 
, * ■ i of the nation employed; and beyond the 
• • Midm he everywhere swept the feudal institu- 
;} * *iVi no far as was necessary to furnish bourgeois 

• • I ranee with a suitable up-to-date environment 
I uiopean Continent. The new social formation 

- uihlished, the antediluvian Colossi disappeared 
-ih l hem resurrected Romanity—the Brutuses, 
M I'tiblicolas, the tribunes, the senators, and Cae- 

! ill. Bourgeois society in its sober reality had 

* •» ils true interpreters and mouthpieces in the 

i i nisi ns, Royer-Collards, Benjamin Constants and 
’••in, ils real military leaders sat behind the office 
♦ mid Ihe hog-headed Louis XVIII was its political 
Wholly absorbed in the production of wealth and 

I n «■-1 ill competitive struggle, it no longer compre- 

.I I hat ghosts from the days of Rome had watched 

ils cradle. But unheroic as bourgeois society is, it 
Mlliclcss took heroism, sacrifice, terror, civil war 
» l mi I lies of peoples to bring it into being. And in the 
• illy austere traditions of the Roman republic its 
* « i'lttors found the ideals and the art forms, the self- 
iMums that they needed in order to conceal from 
* Ives the bourgeois limitations of the content of 
- M ruggles and to keep their enthusiasm on the high 
><• of the great historical tragedy. Similarly, at another 
t - of development, a century earlier, Cromwell and 
I nglish people had borrowed speech, passions and 
•mons from the Old Testament for their bourgeois 
- nliilion. When the real aim had been achieved, when 
bourgeois transformation of English society had been 
•omplished, Locke supplanted Habakuk. 

Bourgeois revolutions, like those of the eighteenth cen- 
**ii vj storm swiftly from success to success; their dra- 
• 'lie effects outdo each other; men and things seem set 
ii uparkling brilliants; ecstasy is the everyday spirit; but 
ii« V are short-lived; soon they have attained their zenith, 
•ml a long crapulent depression lays hold of society 
'••'lore it learns soberly to assimilate the results of its 
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storm-and-stress period On 
revolutions, like those of ? he L ", '' 1 

their own cZle lo^TT thcm ^ . 

plished in order t’o be^.n it f ^ . 

ful thoroughness the fnaH a ^ res1 ’ de nd>- u ,ii, 
trinesses of their first " dequacies > weakm- . 
adversary only in order Tmr SCem l ° '' " 
from the earth an 1 may dra * ", 
them, recoil ever anri aga ’ n ’ more gig.nu,. 
giousness of their own a” 0 ” fr ° m the ini, ‘ ll "" 

created which mak eTJT’ UDtiI a «“'=». 

““ conditions uJS.t 0 “”"*^ ... 

«c JUns, *fc sow (Here is Rhcfe , . 

here and now!) 

dynastic parties the^h 11 ’ ^ Nati onaI Asm-ihI.i, % 

iShtnwg of the dniV o™ , f" m ! he >?'. . 

htical names and the intp.i t e , ntlre hteraim, n 

law and the penal code S r£ “♦* reputation ,, ,i„ 
the second Sunday in May 1852’ fr: "‘'. 

a Phantasmagoria before the haS Va " r l " •' 

his enemies do not make o..t , P t ° f a man ul """ 
suffrage seems to have snrvi ^ ^ magician - 1 , 

order that with its own h ° n y for a >»<’». 

and testament before the ^ d . niay m akc its |, i 
Clare in the name of the ^ the world ■"■•' 

deserves to perish. P ° p e ltself: All tliai , 

nation wa^ tTkTn^wZes 1 *®. French do > 

not forgiven the unguarded hr. natlon and a Worn.,,, 
turer that came Slu®'" Which the ^ -i 
not solved by such turns if Z ^ Thc 
lated differently. It remains to F eecil ’ 1111 merely loi,,.. 

of thirty-six mdlionsTanLs, how •. 

resisting into capS^y 

• • . under the absolute mo high-class swin.n, , 

~" P “s g N rx »~Tz s s •!: 
Under ,he -M SC^2£" 
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Miiiry republic, it was the instrument of the 
l*m, however much it strove for power of its 

n under the second Bonaparte does the state seem 
made itself completely independent. . . . 

4ml yri I he state power is not suspended in midair. 

i ••If represents a class, and the most numerous 
m. i Trench society at that, the small-holding peas - 

s * Mnall-holding peasants form a vast mass, the 
<*, of which live in similar conditions but without 
• •ll# mlo manifold relations with one another. Their 
n( production isolates them from one another in- 
« i m| bringing them into mutual intercourse. The isola- 
= •, increased by France’s bad means of communica- 

nid by the poverty of the peasants. Their field of 

* Mellon, the small holding, admits of no division 
tlMiur in its cultivation, no application of science and, 

a “ lore, no diversity of development, no variety of 

* nl, no wealth of social relationships. Each individual 

* inl family is almost self-sufficient; it itself directly 
r times the major part of its consumption and thus 

* limes its means of life more through exchange with 
«■» ue lhan in intercourse with society. A small holding, 

* iM’iisant and his family; alongside them another small 
•Mmg, another peasant and another family. A few 

-••ie of these make up a village, and a few score of 
• H iK.es make up a Department. In this way, the great 
••on of the French nation is formed by simple addition 
i homologous magnitudes, much as potatoes in a sack 
1 ini a sack of potatoes. In so far as millions of families 
ine under economic conditions of existence that sep- 
•inle their mode of life, their interests and their culture 
horn (hose of the other classes, and put them in hostile 
(♦position to the latter, they form a class. In so far as 
i here is merely a local interconnection among these 
mi ml 1-holding peasants, and the identity of their interests 
begets no community, no national bond and no political 
mganization among them, they do not form a class. 
1 hey are consequently incapable of enforcing their class 
lulcrest in their own name, whether through a parliament 
oi Ihrough a convention. They cannot represent them- 
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represented - Their 

thority over thTm T ^ 38 their ' 
that protects them again Sovcrnim mi ,i , 

**» -n and %£?££«£ <*”»" .- 

nuence of the smaiu^m- m above - The 

final expression in the execu^ 015 ’ there,0, ‘ 1 
society to itself. executive power suh,.,.|i,. ( 

Historical tradition gave rise tn tu 
French peasants in thL ■ ? to the bcli.-f ..f 

Napoleon would bring all the 30 ! 6 ^ 3 m;,n " * 

an individual turned S UD Jf® ^ ? 3ck *° 

man because he bears 8 ' Ves f himself . 

sequence of the Code Nan^r™ °L Napo,co ". 

la ™ her Th e n e la paternit * «T'iL lays dow "" 

tionary, but the^conse^adve p 6preSents n ° t(b ' „ „ 
beyond the condition o7his ® Pea , Sant - that *"*< • 
holding, not the count^ fo ^wTo T*?®* " 

towns, want to overthrow m’ mked Up will. " 
own energies, but on ihe lf ° 1 ° rder th rou, ; l, n„ 

Sec,usion w 'thin this old order^amV^ 0 ’ sl "'" 

and their small holdings saved an Jr * l ° See thc,M ' 1 

of empire. It represents not the /rT^ by .. 

superstition of the peasant- lot , n ‘ 8 . htenment > but n. 
Prejudice; not his fufure, but hi ^ t }ud ^ but 


Reading No. 7 — 


I 'I RICK ENGELS: "SCIENTIFIC" 
/I.RSUS "UTOPIAN" 
SOCIALISM 7 


tin \c passages give Engels* more prosaic and detailed 
v " in of some of Marx’s leading ideas with special ref- 
to what distinguished Marx and Engels, in their 
*t minds, from all varieties of Utopianism. 

i i 1 

. The Utopians’ mode of thought has for a long 
governed the Socialist ideas of the nineteenth cen- 

* «*y, and still governs some of them. Until very recently 
II I Tench and English Socialists did homage to it. The 

* .1 Her German Communism, including that of Weitling, 
n of the same school. To all these Socialism is the 

iprcssion of absolute truth, reason, and justice, and has 
iily to be discovered to conquer all the world by virtue 
I its own power. And as absolute truth is independent 
I time, space, and of the historical development of man, 
H is a mere accident when and where it is discovered. 
With all this, absolute truth, reason, and justice are dif- 
Irient with the founder of each different school. And as 

* tich one’s special kind of absolute truth, reason, and 
Justice is again conditioned by his subjective understand¬ 
ing, his conditions of existence, the measure of his 
knowledge and his intellectual training, there is no other 
rruling possible in this conflict of absolute truths than 
that they shall be mutually exclusive one of the other. 
Hence, from this nothing could come but a kind of ec¬ 
lectic, average Socialism, which, as a matter of fact, has 
up to the present time dominated the minds of most of 

1 Marx-Engels, Selected Works, English trans. (Foreign Lan¬ 
guage Publishing House: Moscow, 1950), vol. 2, pp. 
117-118, 125-6, 137-8. 
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the socialist workers in France and England H 
mish-mash allowing of the most manifold shat I 
ion; a mish-mash of such critical statement', 
theories, pictures of future society by the hum I* 

different sects, as excite a minimum of opp. 

mish-mash which is the more easily brewed (he m 
definite sharp edges of the individual const it u. •.< 
rubbed down in the stream of debate, like rounded 
bles in a brook. 

To make a science of Socialism, it had lii-.i » 
placed upon a real basis. . . . 

The materialist conception of history starts I mm 
proposition that the production of the means to \\\ ( • 
human life and, next to production, the exch;tu la¬ 
things produced, is the basis of all social struct no " 
in every society that has appeared in history, the m.»•■■ 
in which wealth is distributed and society divided 
classes or orders is dependent upon what is pmdm • 
how it is produced, and how the products are exch.uu * 
From this point of view the final causes of all 
changes and political revolutions are to be sought, i. - 
in men’s brains, not in man’s better insight into drm 
truth and justice, but in changes in the modes of prndu. 
tion and exchange. They are to be sought, not in ti.. 
philosophy , but in the economics of each parlutil.. 
epoch. The growing perception that existing social in i 
tutions are unreasonable and unjust, that reason In 
become unreason, and right wrong, is only proof that li¬ 
the modes of production and exchange changes h.» 
silently taken place with which the social order, adapted 
to earlier economic conditions, is no longer in keeping 
From this it also follows that the means of getting ud 
of the incongruities that have been brought to light mu d 
also be present, in a more or less developed condition 
within the changed modes of production themsclw 
These means are not to be invented by deduction from 
fundamental principles, but are to be discovered in lli* 
stubborn facts of the existing system of production. 

What is, then, the position of modern Socialism in 
this connection? 

The present structure of society—this is now pretly 
generally conceded—is the creation of the ruling class 
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• The mode of production 
, , ,| 1(Vl of the bourgeoisie. ^ Marx, as the 

lo the bourgeoisie, known, tible with 

"“’ de ° f P^^ nriviregesTt conferred upon 
n ' *•*»“» s V stcm ’ W ^, r h an ks and 8 local corporations, as 

„ hulls, entire social ran subordination which 

!. »ilh «* Wiy « - ^, 1,1 organisation. The 

..cd the frameworkof it and b „ ut „ po n its 

, (M „We broke up the feudaU king dom of free 

the capitalist order of society, ^ equality> before 
..p.-tilion, of persona ’ f aU the res t of the 

, uw . of all commodity owne caplta Ust mode 

, a .list blessings. Thencrforwar freedom since steam , 

. ..induction could devel p hines by machinery 

l.tncry, and the making f t into modern industry, 

. tunned the older manufacture mtoj ^ q{ ^ 

, ,,inductive forces evolved under th ^ & deg ree 

. in geoisie developed Wrth a rap d y manu f a cture, 
Zrd of before But just asjie.ol ^ ^ 

m Its lime, and han j ic ^ af 1 e int o collision with the 
..iilei its influence, _ha s0 no w modern industry, 

, mini trammels of the S , ’ ent , comes into collision 
h| U s more complete ]P capitalist mode of 

. lilt the bounds within neW productive forces 

i .induction holds it confined. The mjW P^ q{ using 
have already outgrown the capr for ces and 

them. And this confli conflict engendered in the 

modes of production is n ^ original sin and divine 

mind of man, like tha b - ective ly, outside us, mde- 
lustice. It exists, m fact, ) of the men that 

Lidently of the willand actions noth ing but the 

have brought it on. Modem ^ml«m ^ ldeal re flec- 
.elicit, in thought, of to «riho di[ecUy suffenng 

lion in the minds, first or 

under it, the working class.. • ^ duction more and 
Whilst the capita!!ist L ea t majority of the 

more completely tramfor Jh J the power which, 
population into proletarians it ^ forced tQ aCCOm - 

under penalty of us °*" |'“ ll f „ [CC s on more and more 

s* ^.Sfto'sa- «• 
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into Stole pmperty^ W the means "/ / ' 

abSe^ aircfas?diiJ- a ^ lisheS itseIf as •' 

abolishes also the Statens State ^ - C,aSS ' 
upon class antagonisms h h J Societ y thus I,, 
of an organization of it’ d " eed of the »ate It 
tempore the exploiting' W ' ,U '' " ' 
Purpose of forcibly keen' !l organisation , 

condition of oppression ° eX P Ioited class, . . 

mode of production tct? corres P ond mg with i/„ 

State was the official rermAN 0 ™’ Wa ge-lnl>,»i > I 
whole; the gatherffig of if . u^ 6 of ... 

bodiment. But it was this *? gedler lnto a visil.i,, 
State of that class which itself^" “ far as '* " ' •' 
being, society as a whole f„ f re P resented , for H„ 
slaveowning citizens- in th ^j ent tirnes > the Si.a, 

lords; i„ o' Ages, .. 

becomes the real r^f’ . bour 8 e oisie. When ail,, 
j> renders i,s5f ° f ,he «*■* « - „ 

longer any social class to bJhe\d . S00n , as ther ^‘ '*• •* 

as class rule, and the nd^irf f “ Sllbjection : as •. 

based upon our present alZt * StrUggle for exist...., 
collisions and excesses arising pr ° duction . will, t|„ 
nothing more remains to hf r ° m tbese ’ are renuiv. ,t 
repressive force, a State is no / epressed > and a sp,-,, 
act by virtue of which ’th e aim ** if' ecessary - T, >e ti, , 
the representative of th e h whole rf® 7 COnstitutcs 'twit 
possession of the means of nl of t . socl . ety —the tak«,. u 
society—this is, at the same P fo1 -° n m the nanu- 
act as a State. State interferenSV -f “ de P cnd ‘"' 
comes, in one domain af Z S ° ClaI reIat ions 

then dies out of itself- the » n n ° tber ’ superfluous, .,,,,1 
Placed by the adSK^"' of persons is , 
duct of processes of production tiF 8 ? 3nd by thc c< »' 
ished.” It withers away. . 1116 State is n °t “abol 


— Reading No. 8 — 


PI KAUTSKY: THE INFLUENCE 
OF THE MODE OF 
PRODUCTION 8 


K musky defends historical materialism and clarifies 
leading assumptions especially the expression that 
■ mode of production—the substructure — “ultimately” 
»*» in the last analysis” determines ideology—the super - 
df suture—of society . 

i 1 i 

We must distinguish among the ideas of any given 
iti neration between the old which it has inherited from 
tin predecessors and the new which it brings forth itself. 
I lie new do not necessarily have to elbow out the old. 
I hey can adapt themselves to it and enrich the spiritual 
life. Not everything which our ancestors thought or knew 
in regarded by us as an error. Many old ideas remain 
Intact. But of course only those which are compatible, 
nl least to some extent compatible, with the new situa- 
llon. Otherwise they would never be able to maintain 
themselves, they would be surrendered either explicitly 
or in actual fact, that is to say, they would cease to 
exercise a practical effect on the behavior of man and 
therefore not require to be formally repudiated. 

The rise of new ideas under the influence of new 
material conditions, the adaptation of old ideas to new 
relations, the struggle against the old ideas which have 
shown themselves incompatible with the new and their 
final elimination—that is the content of the spiritual 
struggle of every generation in which a new technique 
or economy arises. The impulse to this movement is ex- 

• From Die Materialistische Geschichtsauffsassung (Berlin, 
1927), vol. I, pp. 818-19, 830, 836. 
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SSSX b ’ fc “ M ’- ,ki .. 

*¥“ »'. 

only investigate ,L7 bu Z Z7^ . ' 

determine which amnn „ :J •*? PrevioUs op... I, i 
which not. We will furfh US J d T S Werc ,lh M »' 

new, y developed—and only such ^ '' 

in terms of the econnm^ " , UC1 ldeas can be > • r i 

explanation of the others ° f the 1 

this fashion, in order to J r l g ° m fur "'<' 1 
time, we must go back m^hT " 

in that way can we be sucSLtafnf" 0 ' 1 '' ' 
economic origins. But we will, Iay,n 8 b;i,v " 
enough, that all ideas are rif? find ’ if Wc d«r •' 
This is the meanim? of ted m ec °nomic i, I ,i, 

and superstructure lf. e ml < '. me faphor °f .. 

factors are not as simnV r shlps betWc ™ , 

i el « u,k' l as J7& aSo„% T a * I*. 

Christianity. Amonc the ,vi . ! what has he.-u . 
ual life of our time it is still of determinc 1111 I'" 
Yet it would be comnlellv- f grCat S1 8 n ificam, 
ideas of Christianity from ex?/ 3 ™ f ° tly to dc,,Vl 1 
If we want to understaUd h we® economic 
time in which it appeared in g ° back " 

phenomenon. We mmt invest? T°^ d hlstor y as 

first centuries of our era when th ?i ,tS ° rigins dllri,l « " 

broke down and an all powerful ° f anli<1 "" 

economic relations of the time™ ^aesansm arose 11 , 
the impoverishment of the mass^the^ COnset " 11 "'■ 
wealth in a few hands W nf ’ ! h . C 0 nce ntralio,i „ 
war between the holders of now° PU a ?° n ’ constanl 
accumulations of plunder confn Wh ° thanks to ""’I 
cessation of allpohtical acti? d SUpport Iar 8 e armies, i|„ 
the impoverished masses became 3 ” 1008 the peop,c ' fl " 
be bought while the rich sunk th COn ? pted and coul.l 
eiy:—this was the real Lf- themselv es in debauch 

arose and make it explicable ^ ° f Wh ' Ch Ch rist. ani |y 

distinctively” new e to S it “!?f^ eIy ^ n ' y that wh ich w,„ 

the world, disgust with life lack 8 of S C o°fiH PeaCe ’- SCOrn " f 
and one’s surroundings, etc. * confidence in oneself 
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• I besides these features Christianity includes many 
i lilcas which it did not newly produce but which 
i n I irmly found as long dominant, which it took from 
IIIe out of which it arose. . . . 

W< have seen that the degree to which new and old 

• Min utes are combined in the political, philosophical, 

111 <unis, artistic ideology of a period, a class, a party 

“i be very different depending upon circumstances. 

No ideology, not even the most radical or revolution- 
can be built only out of new elements. That is com- 
! i- irly impossible for everyone stands on the shoulders 

I his predecessors and has learned from them, often. 
Mil to say, not enough . . . 

A history of the ideas of a period, written from the 
Mundpoint of the materialistic conception of history, 
diould not limit itself to bringing these ideas in relation 
to he given economic relations. It will never succeed in 

• ^plaining the entire spiritual and cultural life of a 
period in terms of its economy. 

As Engels repeatedly proclaimed economic relations 
me the decisive factor in world history only in the last 
analysis. . . . This is correct but we must supplement 
this with the recognition of the necessity of distinguish¬ 
ing among the Constitutions, forms of law, theories, etc. 
of a given period between those it has acquired from 
Its predecessors and those it newly produces. 

Only the last are erected on the economic conditions 
of the time. The traditional cultural forms belong, on 
the other hand, not to the consequences, not to the super¬ 
structure, but to the conditions themselves, to the sub¬ 
structure of the new economy just as much as the new 
forms of consciousness which corresponds to that econ¬ 
omy. . . . Let us therefore not forget: only in the last 
analysis is the whole juristic, political, ideological complex 
to be regarded as a superstructure upon an economic sub¬ 
structure. For any individual phenomenon in history, 
whether it be of an economic, ideological, or any other 
kind, it is not necessarily valid. In some of its relations 
it functions as substructure, in others as superstructure. 

Only for the actually new appearance in history is the 
Marxist proposition about the relation between the sub¬ 
structure and superstructure unconditionally valid. 







— Reading No. 8a — 


KARL KAUTSKY: ON THE 

AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM'' 


Claiming to be faithful to Marx and Engels' view \ 
agriculture, Kautsky applies them in such a wav i>- 
they are substantially modified. “Orthodoxy” learns 

i i 1 

Is the large-scale undertaking superior and imm 
productive in agriculture than it is in industry, anti is i hi 
the type of organisation which should be aimed ;ii lit 
order to provide the population with cheap footl .util 
to ensure more leisure and greater wealth to the agnail 
tural labourer with the same, or with an increased, \«<l 
ume of production? 

A generation ago this question was hotly discussed In 
our ranks. Since then, however, interest has somewhat 
waned. Marx and Engels held that with modern agricul 
tural methods and practice large holdings show the sum 
advantages as big industry, this being the only type »>l 
organisation in which modern methods of produel ion 
can be utilised to the full. They considered that the par. 
ant small-holder was a relic of barbarian times, doomed 
to disappear, and that it was no task of ours to encom 
age his survival. This view was borne out by a series ol 
events, and became particularly manifest during the 
great agricultural crisis in the two final decades of the 
last century. The other members of the Party came 
forward, the most famous being Eduard David, who tie 
dared that the rule with regard to the superiority ol 
large-scale undertakings did not apply to agriculture in 
the same way as it did to industry, but that, on the con¬ 
trary, small peasant holdings were preferable, the future 

°Karl Kautsky, Bolshevism at a Deadlock, English trans. 

(New York, 1931), pp. 34ff. 
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■ lh them In agriculture, unlike industry the 

. ** “ fTv £„ into .mall family holdings which 

:irr,k"d d h“ush r a, the wife and the younger 
Million without the aid o ire , A -.u t ^ e ma tter thor- 
I Ins discussion induced me o (1899). • • • 

.„„,hly in my book The Agrarian ^ j as that 
I he main conclusion which I and had t0 

, h,.d to agree m some pom^ Jh only> how- 

nivr up the view held by i a tter far more 

: •.,. to cling to the essentia lg«*^^^ blgMCa to 

... I had to agree that f the P r jXx and Engels, 

production in agriculture, !lo lc rea lly made much 

I.lopped, and that “ observe a 

.'way- On the other hand““ ld u0 " d „ taking s by 

pingressive replacement o g relative sizes of the 
mull holdings, but no 1 other ins 

.''“‘^rbTthr^vem™.” always very slow. 

ground in turn, but tn same direction, 

mid never continues for . . en the relative 

(icncrally speaking, the re a 10 P influenced by 

•Ires of the holdrn^ ^ten '.tJU, if only ^ ^ „ 

purely economic facto d ^ ^ uperiority 0 f large- 

■cidc^griculture^rcompared noth sm^l holdings orvice 

S?52£ r'ac=T"iS conditions 

prevailing. a i re adv recognised this. They 

Marx and Engels had already r 8 necessarily 

Aid not consider that ^^"^ded those which had 
superior to the small, but y nrov ided by modern 
/their disposal all the ^ 

technique and modern agrar^ sma fl holdings, 
inaccessible and part y 1 PP worked with the 

Where large and small “gs XX small hold- 
same appliances and the sam / { f h g interest of the 
ings always prove to be wpTO ** ihe^deeper than 

S' g t m Sd >“ -he““ counterbalance thrs 
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superiority of the small holdings. Morcovci. I 
agricultural undertakings developed on lines win •• 
strongly resisted the application of highly »!• * 
machinery and knowledge; this is an import;mi • iiti. 
between large-scale operations in agricull 
industry. This is pointed out here, as little alt run 
been paid to it. 

Big estates originated very differently from i ap.' 
big industry. The latter is of relatively recent d.m 1 * 

only a few centuries old, whereas big estates and in , 
holdings are already found at the beginning ol 
history. Capitalistic big industry develops as ;i mill * 
the economic and technical advantages which it . n . 
over handicraft. The low prices which it makes p** t u 
are its irresistible weapons. 

Landlordism, on the other hand, is the prodm t 
force, of conquest. . . . 

There was no great change when forced labom * 
replaced by hired labour on the big estates. The < * 111 , 
tional facilities and possibilities of organising to o!*i .... 
proper wages, housing, and hours and conditions ol w.■.» 
are inferior in the country to those in the large town l* 
is, therefore, especially difficult for the farm labom n 1 . 
attain that degree of intelligence, independence, m,i 
interest in his work without which the successful applii » 
tion of modern technique and science in agricultuic 1 . 
far less possible than in industry. The work is not alw.o 
carried on under the same conditions requiring the un- 
handling as in a factory, but is done in the open held 
where conditions change very quickly, and where machin 
ery and methods of modern agriculture must be ad a pi < .1 
accordingly. Modern large-scale organisation, in agn 
culture then, demands a higher degree of intelligence 
and independence from the paid worker than nm.i 
branches of big industry. The social conditions undci 
which the big estates have been managed hitherto make 
it more difficult than in the towns for the paid labourci 
to acquire more knowledge, to get accustomed to inde¬ 
pendent thinking and acting, to form big organisation, 
and to influence the process of production through 
them. This is the mainreason why large-scale agriculture 
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— Reading No. 9 

■lORGI PLEKHANOV: THE 

individual in history 


Here is Plekhanovs soph of y hhtory in w hich 

It'll*'*' of the ^ omstlc m ‘f ^anomic production and not 
ultimately” the mode of eoonomP Jn f , 

r „ tonality, no matter how t t 8 Material- 

! onnection Kautsky s cMpUr ^ Trotsky ’ s dis- 

l.lic Interpretation of Hlst J Y R 0 Revo lution (1932), 

, usslon in the History of the Ru y of my 

• and Pos ' 

I lie Hero in History, n. 
nihility for a critique. 

Sainte-Beuve thcnight that had.Jbste been ^ £9 ^ he 
number of minor^ddaA ca f ^ prcnch Evolution 
hud mentioned, the ° ite G f what we know it to 

h^ U c d be h en .This is a ^m^ake^No matter how m^ 

“ a amf bPubUshin8 

House:’ Moscow, 1944), PP- 37-41. 
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tee needs rem ai«d . " 1 

ment in France wonM u tlslled . the revolution.,, . 
come of this “ovemenf the T “ 

needs that gave ris^tn ;? 0pposite of wl,; " " 
posite of what they wer^f. Wo “ ld ^ ave had (o l„ ,i„ 
bination of minor 9 an< ^ ^ 1Sf °^ cour w, n»» 

about. n ° r CaUSes wou W ever be able Z 

. . .- 

by Sainte-Beuve could liJ*, tb ? mmor causes 
?/ individuals, nl final1“^ the p ^""/ 

in the state of productive fvf ° f S< ^' al relal 'imsbi| i 
qualities of individuals Derh ^ ThlS depcnds "" 1 
these individuals possess !!l apS ’ ° nly m thc sens, ,1 
technical improvements ? 6 ^ talent for «"•»• 
Samte-Beuve did not have the^ 6 " 6 ^- and limilll "‘ 
other qualities, however enahf . q “ alltles in mind i 
influence the state of nrorW 6 individuals directly 

teal rdadons “4 f h 7 h d e U “ ,S , f ° rC “- an<l " 

relations. No mailer w h „ ,k. «, . .. 

vidual may be, they cannot nV q V a ltles tbe given m.i 
relations if the latter conformT"^ th . e given cconotn 
ductive forces. But the person.,? theg ! ven staf c -I 
make them more or Iess P fit to qUallties of individual 
whtch arise out of the le l ^ • th ° Se social 

Prevent such satisfaction lve ° economic relations, . 

France at the end of th ’ St*"*?* SOcial need „ 
substitution for the obsSL^Sf?®* Centur y was .... 
institutions that would confo^m^ 3 lnstltutl °ns of n, « 

system. The most ro£ ”7" ‘° her eco "‘. 

of that time were those who useful public men 

others of helping to satisfy^; m ° re Capab,c ,l ' "' 
will assume that Mirabea/ Roh m ° St Urgent need - wv 
were men of this tVDe mf t bespierre i and Napoleon 
had premature deatl/not remn haVe happened 

political stage’ The m moved Mirabeau from flu 
would have detained monarchist pa 

longer period; its resistance TS***. 1 ?"* f ° r ' 
therefore, have been more m . L ' republicans would, 

Mirabeau could, at that time BUt that is a,L 

mat time, have averted the triumph 
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- »*'publicans. Mirabeau’s power rested entirely on 
mpitthy and confidence of the people; but the 

* wtinted a republic, as the Court irritated them by 

*« Hn.ite defence of the old order. As soon as the 

In-camc convinced that Mirabeau did not sym- 

* • with their republican strivings they would have 

- I to sympathize with him; and then the great orator 
• I-1 1 1 .ivc lost nearly all influence, and in all probabil- 

# • miIiI have fallen a victim to the very movement that 

• •iild vainly have tried to check. Approximately the 
dung may be said about Robespierre. Let us as- 
tliat he was an absolutely indispensable force in 

ion ty; but at all events, he was not the only force. If 
incidental fall of a brick had killed him, say, in 
» iii uy 1793, his place would, of course, have been 

* • »i by somebody else, and although this person might 
! > < been inferior to him in every respect, nevertheless, 

• nts would have taken the same course as they did 

b* n Robespierre was alive. For example, even under 

♦ b. circumstances the Gironde would probably not 
have escaped defeat; but it is possible that Robespierre’s 
i .iily would have lost power somewhat earlier and we 
vi»uld now be speaking not of the Thermidor reaction, 
bill of the Floreal, Prairial or Messidor reaction. Perhaos 
"•me will say that with his inexorable terror, Robespierre 

• lii I not delay but hastened the downfall of his party. We 
will not stop to examine this supposition here; we will 
iieccpt it as if it were quite sound. In that case we must 
i vsume that Robespierre’s party would have fallen not 
in Thermidor, but in Fructidor, Vendemaire, or Bru¬ 
in a ire. In short, it may have fallen sooner or perhaps 
later, but it certainly would have fallen, because the sec- 
lion of the people which supported Robespierre’s party 
was totally unprepared to hold power for a prolonged 
period. At all events, results “opposite” to those which 
arose from Robespierre’s energetic action are out of the 
question. 

Nor could they have arisen even if Bonaparte had been 
struck down by a bullet, let us say, at the battle of Ar- 
cole. What he did in the Italian and other campaigns 
other generals would have done. Probably, they would 
not have displayed the same talent as he did, and would 
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from the wars it waged at 1 ^ ? merge ‘' ' " " 
were incomparably the best fn p™ 6 becnusc 
°f Brumaire and its ! n fh? Europe - As <•>. n„ , „ 
France, here, too ,% T *• M. 

outcome of events would t’ L the general . . 

“ they were underNanoF™^? have been .1,, 

wounded by ,h. event^'X £* . 

slowly dying. The Director* h ° f Thermi 
Which the bourgeoisie hi, 3S Unable to rcslo,, , 
estates, £?£££*"? ** of the 

f ^fod Ji.Yed," as s ,- exorLX •' T ° rcs '""' '"' L ' 
first it was thought that P f f d U > w as nee, In, „ 
this virtuous role, but when h? J ° Ub , eTt would serve 
names of Moreau MacDon m W 3S ^ at Novi ri„ 
menti d Bonaparte wal ol’ Berna do«c u,„ 
had he been killed, like Jonh?? mentloned late, 

mentioned at all, and some oth^ <?° UJd not h;,Vl ' 1 . 

been put forward. It goe^iS * SWOrd ” would kn. 
whom events had elevated to tS Saying that the 
W been tirelessly IspSng toT*'? ° fdicta «»' .. 

cally pushing aside and ruthless??? h ‘ mSelf ’ encl >'"‘ 

his way. Bonaparte was a maif ?iT shln g a11 who m,„„i 
remorseless in the pursuit o?hk T « nergy and " ' • 

th a J ew energetic, talented anfi 8 ° a ; . But there w,-,. 
those days, besides him. A J R a “ bltious egoists 
inoccupymg would, probably P ^ e Bona Parte succeed,,! 
Fet us assume that the cthJr 1 h e remained vac,mi 

leo P tu Ce W ° U,d have been nore 6 ”' W p° had secured 
leon, that he would not have r T , P f acefuI than Nap,. 

against himself, and therefore To , t J e , whole of Europe 
Tuilenes and not on the , , ’ d have di ed in i „• 
case the Bourbons « niff ° f St ‘ ^Iena. In .ha, 

the 3 ”’ f ° r thcm ’ suc h a result would retu ™ ed to France 
he opposite” of what it wa j„ ? Cer a,nIy have been 
ternal ]if e of France as a i reIatlon to the in- 
would have differed little from°th h ° Wever ’ th <s resuli 
the good sword” had restore! ? actuaI result. After 

tire? thC P ° Wer ° f the bourgeoisie^? f? had conso11 - 
tired soon of its barrack-room t L *® atter would have 

liberal movement would have arise? despotism - A 

nave arisen, similar to the one 
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* * nose after the Restoration; the fight would have 
■ In.illy flared up, and as “good swords” are not dis- 

< tMihlied for their yielding nature, the virtuous Louis- 
Ill *|H* would, perhaps have ascended the throne of his 
• ily beloved kinsmen not in 1830 but in 1820, or in 
All such changes in the course of events might, 
» nine extent, have influenced the subsequent political, 
*«■! ihrough it, the economic life of Europe. Neverthe- 
w , under no circumstances would the final outcome of 
«»*i* revolutionary movement have been the “opposite” 
t what it was. Owing to the specific qualities of their 

• mis and characters influential individuals can change 
ilu Individual features of events and some of their par- 
th ular consequences , but they cannot change their gen- 
muI trend , which is determined by other forces. 


— Reading No. 10 — 

DANIEL DE LEON: INDUSTRIAL 
UNIONISM AND THE 
SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 11 


Daniel De Leon's simple and straightforward concep¬ 
tion of the goal—the American Socialist Republic—and 
the method by which it is to be won. 

i i 1 

Capitalism is the last expression of Class Rule. The 
economic foundation of Class Rule is the private owner- 

u An editorial from the Daily People of January 20, 1913, 
reprinted with the permission of Arnold Peterson, Na¬ 
tional Secretary of the Socialist Labor Party. 
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"parliamentary idiocy” of looking to legisla- 
*lu' overthrow of class rule. 

I oi lust rial Union grasps the principle: “No Gov- 
< no organization; no organization, no co-opera- 
". no co-operative labor, no abundance for all 
mluous toil, hence, no Freedom.”—Hence, the 
• I Union aims at a democratically centralized 
ament, accompanied by the democratically requi- 
I* h id self-rule.” 

Industrial Union grasps the principle of the polit- 

* -central and local authorities disconnected 
pioductive activity; and it grasps the requirement 

(iovernment of Freedom—the central and local 

* <»Mi alive authorities of the productive capabilities 

* 'in people. 

ii" Industrial Union hearkens to the command of 
.1 I volution to cast the Nation, and, with the Nation, 
n Government, in a mold different from the mold in 

• li ( lass Rule casts Nations and existing Govern- 

While Class Rule casts the Nation, and, with the 

•""u, its Government, in the mold of territory, Indus- 
i d Unionism casts the Nation in the mold of useful 

upations, and transforms the Nation’s Government 
Ihc representations from these. Accordingly, Indus- 

I Unionism organizes the useful occupations of the 
on! into constituencies of Future Society. 

In performing this all-embracing function, Industrial 
Unionism, the legitimate offspring of civilization, comes 
flipped with all the experience of the Age. 

Without indulging in the delusion that its progress will 
i < n “dress parade”; and, knowing that its program ear¬ 
th’* in its fold that acute stage of all evolutionary proc- 
i hhcs known as Revolution, the Industrial Union connects 
with the achievements of the Revolutionary Fathers of 
ilic country, the first to frame a constitution that denies 
ilie perpetuity of their own social system, and that, by 
iu amendment clause, legalizes Revolution. Connecting 
with that great achievement of the American Revolution, 
hilly aware that the Revolution, which it is big with, being 
one that concerns the masses and that needs the masses 
lor its execution, excludes the bare idea of conspiracy, 
and imperatively commands an open and above board 
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agitational, educational and organizing activ n i 
path lighted by the beacon tenet of Marx th *i ■ » 
the bona fide Union can set on foot llie tin. |* t 
party of Labor;—Industrial Unionism bend . .1. 
to unite the Working Class upon the polilie.il 
the industrial field,—on the industrial field hn 
out the integrally organized Union of the Wml m • 
the revolutionary act is impossible; on the polili- .1 * 4 
because on none other can be proclaimed the n ■ -i 
ary purpose, without consciousness of which fh< » 
is a rope of sand. 

Industrial Unionism is the Socialist Repuhlu ... m 
making; and the goal once reached, the Indusin.il 1 
is the Socialist Republic in operation. 

Accordingly, the Industrial Union is at once (h. 1 . 
ing ram with which to pound down the fortress ol ( , 
ism, and the successor of the capitalist social ••im.« 
itself. 

A key paragraph from De Leon’s The Burning ('•* 
tion of Trades Unionism (1903): Civilized society 
know no such ridiculous thing as geographic const it u. 
cies. It will only know industrial constituencies 1 1 
parliament of civilization in America will consist, m.i 
Congressmen from geographic districts, but of rcpn-si nu 
tives of trades throughout the land, and their legislate * 
work will not be the complicated one which a society •-! 
conflicting interests, such as capitalism, requires but th 
easy one which can be summed up in the statistics ol tl* 
wealth needed, the wealth producible, and the work 1 . 
quired—and that any average set of workingmen’s repi. 
sentatives are fully able to ascertain, infinitely better than 
oar modern rhetoricians in Congress. 


.— Reading No. N 
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even when most justified by facts, can be ;m < •! 
therefore be reprehensible. 

To recognise this is, of course, not to call ii 
sacred and to forbid criticism. Parties are not .ilv 
the midst of rapids when attention is paid to on. 1 * 
only. 

For a party which has to keep up with a real evolm. 
criticism is indispensable and tradition can become .m . 
pressive burden, a restraining fetter. 

But men in very few cases willingly and fully acoMn- 
for the importance of the changes which take pl.o . 
their traditional assumptions. Usually they prefer lo i.i 
into account only such changes as are concerned w.m 
undeniable facts and to bring them into unison as lai . 
can be with the traditional catchwords. The method 1 

called pettifogging, and the apologies and explan a 1 . 

for it are called cant. 

Cant—the word is English, and is said to have hr. u 
first used in the sixteenth century as a description ol th» 
saintly sing-song of the Puritans. In its more geno .1 
meaning it denotes an unreal manner of speech, thought 
lessly imitative, or used with the consciousness of its un 
truth, to attain any kind of object, whether it be m 
religion, politics, or be concerned with theory or actu.il 
ity. In this wider meaning cant is very ancient. . 
Every nation, every class and every group united hy 
theory or interest has its own cant. It has partly become 
such a mere matter of convention, of pure form, that no 
one is any longer deceived by its emptiness, and a figlu 
against it would be shooting idly at sparrows. But this 
does not apply to the cant that appears in the guise ol 
science and the cant which has become a political battle 
cry. 

My proposition, “To me that which is generally called 
the ultimate aim of socialism is nothing, but the move 
ment is everything,” has often been conceived as a denial 
of every definite aim of the socialist movement. . . . 

When eight years ago I reviewed the Schulze-Gavernitv 
book ... I expressed the conviction that with the con¬ 
tinuance of free development, the English working classes 
would certainly increase their demands, but would desire 
nothing that could not be shown each time to be necessary 
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So writes Marx in Civil [Var ‘" but in its fundamental 
this utterance, not in ® Ver tbe P sentence about the ultimate 
thought in writing down th that the movement, 

aim. For after all what does rt say ^ aim 

the series of processe ’ u ■ imma terial to it. I have 
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• nit s (hat have no immediate relation to the animal’s 
1 1 appetite and the conditions of its security. Sight 
i whelmed by images which transcend the immediate 
M.hlllty of the animal, and hearing is assailed by tones 
h lianscend its immediate needs. In this way the 
i ne makes itself felt in animal nature in a form 
f p other than that of a struggle for existence. . . . 

|t» nldes this original predisposition which the human 
•muI brings to the long process of economic evolution, 
i* *. the further faculty, already awakened among the 
•minis themselves, of grasping the universal in the par- 
• iii, the species in the individual, of discerning the 
nri. 1 1 resemblances in the diversities of things. . . . 

In summary, I agree with Marx that all development 
•i*'mutely is a reflection of economic phenomena in the 
min hut on the condition that we say that there is already 

• the brain, in virtue of its aesthetic sense, imaginative 
*,mpiithy, and need for unitary understanding, funda- 

• utnl forces which influence economic life. 

Please note that I am not juxtaposing intellectual 

i m nlties with economic forces (as if they were external 
■ • each other) . . . No, I do not wish to present them in 

niiiposition but I say it is impossible that observed 
onomic phenomena can affect the human brain without 
-lling into operation the original powers I have just 
analyzed. And that is why I cannot agree with Marx that 
♦ •■ligious, political, and moral conceptions are nothing but 
ti reflection of economic phenomena. Man represents such 

ii f usion of what is human in him and his economic en- 
vironment that it is impossible to dissociate economic life 
from moral life. To subordinate one to the other it is first 
necessary to separate them from each other. But this 
heparation is impossible. One can no more cut man in two 
nnd dissociate his organic life from his consciousness than 
one can cut historical humanity in two and dissociate its 
life of ideas and ideals from its economic life. That is my 
diesis whose partial confirmation I find in Greek Philoso- 
phy. 
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N. LENIN: STATE AND 
REVOLUTION 14 ND 
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bureaucratic institutions common to all Europe, 
nil else under themselves. To-day, both in 
' mhI America, the “preliminary condition of any 
«= I'lr's revolution” is the break-up, the shattering of 

• * •tlnhle ready machinery of the State” (perfected in 
| countries between 1914 and 1917, up to the 

i • m" general imperialist standard) . . . 

- in- not Utopians, we do not indulge in “dreams” of 
i to do away immediately with all management, 
* *11 subordination: these are anarchist dreams based 
. want of understanding of the tasks of a proletarian 
•fillip . . . No, we want the Socialist revolution 
human nature as it is now; human nature cannot 
»’f ‘h> without subordination, without control, without 
M 'i s and clerks. But there must be submission to 

• imed vanguard of all the exploited and laboring 

• n. . • . 

. It is constantly forgotten that the destruction of 
Male involves also the destruction of democracy; that 
withering away of the State also means the withering 
i »y of Democracy. At first sight such a statement* 

• ins exceedingly strange and incomprehensible. Indeed, 

• hups someone or other may begin to fear lest we be 
• *i'‘’cling the advent of such an order of society in which 

principle of majority rule will not be expected—for 
not a Democracy just a recognition of this principle? 
No, Democracy is not identical with majority rule. No, 

1 »i mocracy is a State which recognizes the subjection of 
i" minority to the majority, that is, an organization for 
•hi* systematic use of violence by one class against an¬ 
chor, by one part of the population against another. 

Democracy for an insignificant minority, democracy 
h>r the rich—that is the democracy of capitalist so¬ 
ciety. . . . 

The dictatorship of the proletariat . . . cannot pro¬ 
duce merely an expansion of democracy. Together with 
mi immense expansion of democracy—for the first time 
becoming democracy for the poor—the dictatorship of 
I he proletariat will produce a series of restrictions of 
liberties in the case of oppressors, exploiters and capital¬ 
ists. We must crush them in order to free humanity from 
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• precisely on this most obvious point, perhaps 
h! important so far as the problem of the State is 
I, that the teachings of Marx have been for- 
11 is entirely neglected in all the innumerable 

* commentaries. It is not “proper” to speak about 

• • were a piece of old-fashioned “naivete”; just as 
hiMitiuns, having attained the position of a State 

t m forget” the “naivete” of primitive Christianity, 
• (evolutionary democratic spirit, 
lowering of the pay of the highest State officials 
m dimply a naive, primitive demand of democracy. 
•I flic “founders” of the newest Opportunism, the 
i Social-Democrat, E. Bernstein, has more than 
. oTcised his talents in the repetition of the vulgar 
r * Ji*»l jeers at “primitive” Democracy. Like all op- 
m i his, like the present followers of Kautsky, he quite 
f -l lo understand that, first of all, the transition from 
tMlium to Socialism is impossible without “return,” 
measure, to “primitive” Democracy. How can we 
i wise pass on to the discharge of all the functions of 
M'inment by the majority of the population and by 
individual of the population? And, secondly, he 
'•*i that “primitive Democracy” on the basis of Cap- 
in and capitalist culture is not the same primitive 
f • i me racy as in pre-historic or pre-capitalist times. Capi- 
. .1 culture has created industry on a large scale in the 
Mpc of factories, railways, posts, telephones and so 
•iih: and on this basis the great majority of functions of 
«lu» old State” have become enormously simplified and 
'M I need, in practice, to very simple operations such as 
•gUtration, filing and checking. Hence they will be 
iille within the reach of every literate person, and it will 
. possible to perform them for the usual “working man’s 
.lye.” This circumstance ought, and will, strip them of 
♦II I heir former glamour as “Government,” and, there¬ 
fore, privileged service. 

The control of all officials, without exception, by the 
unreserved application of the principle of election and, 
•ii any time, re-call; and the approximation of their 
Hilaries to the “ordinary pay of the workers”—these are 
•ample and “self-evident” democratic measures, which 
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ikGANIZATION AND 
.IkATEGY 16 


r following are the famous “twenty-one” conditions 
••171 f/.v binding upon all Communist Parties through- 
world, a year after the founding of the Commu - 
■ i on national, and subsequently rigorously enforced. 
■■ systematic exposition of the details of Communist 
v and tactics, see P. Selznick, The Organizational 
ife*i>4>n, (New York, 1952). 

ill 

lit. Second Congress of the Communist International 
that the conditions for joining the Communist In- 
. thonal shall be as follows: 

I he general propaganda and agitation should bear 
■ illy Communist character, and should correspond to 
program and decisions of the Third International, 
» entire party press should be edited by reliable Com- 
•musts who have proved their loyalty to the cause of 
proletarian revolution. The dictatorship of the pro® 
Mint iiit should not be spoken of simply as a current hack® 
\ <*il formula, it should be advocated in such a way that 
necessity should be apparent to every rank-and-file 
mi Kingman and workingwoman, to each soldier and 
is; i nt, and should emanate from every-day facts, syste¬ 
ms ically recorded by our press day by day. 

All periodical and other publications, as well as all 
i nly publications and editions, are subject to the control 

a I rom Blueprints for World Conquest as Outlined by the 
Communist International (Washington, 1946), pp. 65-72- 
\8 1 
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of the presidium of the party, independent I \ i 
the party is legal or illegal. It should in no 
mitted that the publishers abuse their autonom 
on a policy not fully corresponding to the poll. > 
party. 

Wherever the followers of the Third Interim n 
access, and whatever means of propaganda ,n. ■ 
disposal, whether the columns of newspapci i 
meetings, labor unions or co-operatives,—il r. ••• 1 » 

sable for them not only to denounce the boui i. 

also its assistants and agents—reformists ot rvn 
and shade. 

2. Every organization desiring to join the Conn* 
International shall be bound systematically and n 

to remove from all the responsible posts in ill. s • 
movement (party organization, editorship, laboi m< 
parliamentary factions, co-operatives, municipaliin- 
all reformists and followers of the “centre,” and in 
them replaced by Communists, even at the cosl ••! 
placing at the beginning “experienced” opportunist 
rank-and-file workingmen. 

3. The class struggle in almost every country o! t 
rope and America is entering the phase of civil 
Under such conditions the Communists can have no < 
fidence in bourgeois laws. They should create everyul.. 
a parallel illegal apparatus, which at the decisive mom. 
should be of assistance to the party to do its duty low • • 
the revolution. In every country where, in consequ. u. 
of martial law or of other exceptional laws, the Comim. 
nists are unable to carry on their work legally, a com 
bination of legal and illegal work is absolutely neccs .t, 

4. Persistent and systematic propaganda and agii.ii. 

must be carried on in the army, where Communist group, 
should be formed in every military organization. Wlim 
ever owing to repressive legislation agitation becomes mi 
possible, it is necessary to carry on such agitation ill. 
gallv. But refusal to carry on or participate in such woil 
should be considered equal to treason to the revolution 
ary cause, and incompatible with affiliation to the Thiol 
International 
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is necessary to fom £ gani2atlo ° a of work. ••■ 

ganizations, which by pe S. wi,hl " "• 
over labor unions 7o r ° ,as " n) ' " '" 
should constantly denounce '»'» 

Patriots and of the fluZZ treacher Y «»l it.. 
Communist nuclei shoST " 8 ° f the “<*•'«. ' 

the party in general. C com P let ^y suborclin,.,. 

tional is boundsto^ar^'on ^ ft Commi "" 1 )*•>, 
the Amsterdam “Internal; ° % stubborn strmyi,. . 
?°ns. It should pronas-am — ° f the ^How |,i„ 
ized workers the necessityff T " 117 amon S sl "»« 

Amsterdam International VshouT*^ Wi,b "" 

>n |ts power the International I Him SU i? port by all 
Unions joining to the Comm? U “' ficat,on of K,, ( , 

11. Parties desirous ofT St Intema «onal. 

shall be bound to inspectTe " 8 ^ Third . 

mentary factions, to remote^. PerS ? nneI of lhci < !■"< 

from, to control such factions Unr f ilab,e elements it.., 
reality, to subordinate them to th Verballv »'..i 

Ihe party, and to demand f rom C ,? ntral Com ""'" ■ 

sentative in parliament to d S ub?eft h 3Ch C ° mmun,M - 

interests of real revolution* * hlS entlre activity t,, „ 
12 . All the partS blT/ Pr ,° Paganda > and ZLl 
national should be formed oZiZ * he Communist l,„,, 

of democratic centralization At the S ° f the P ri "‘M". 

civil war the Communist Par^ fn Pre , Sent time of 

do its duty when it is or^Sr) ° nj ly be ab)e fully ... 

ized manner; when it possesses a . Suffic,ent 'y cent.,,| 

when its party centre e^oys the confiT discip,ia o an., 
J ys me confidence of the p a „ y 
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in|> and is endowed with complete power, au- 
mmI ample rights. 

I lie Communist parties of those countries where 
it mu mist activity is legal should clean out their 
• • from time to time, as well as those of the party 
#m. iiiinns, in order to systematically free the party 
•if potty bourgeois elements which penetrate into it. 
l ach party desirous of affiliating to the Commu- 

* lull i national should be obliged to render every pos- 
-*■ i astance to the Soviet Republics in their struggle 

mi all counter-revolutionary forces. The Communist 
should carry on a precise and definite propaganda 
i Ime the workers to refuse to transport any kind of 
equipment intended for fighting against the Soviet 

* «*Ml»|ies, and should also by legal or illegal means carry 

. propaganda amongst the troops sent against the 

• Iris' republics, etc. 

I All those parties which up to the present moment 
Mood upon the old social democratic programs 

* m!iI within the shortest time possible draw up a new 
•mu mmist program in conformity with the special con- 

* ••ns of their country, and in accordance with the reso- 
m inns of the Communist International . . . 

b>. All the resolutions of the congresses of the Com- 
Miiiist International, as well as the resolutions of the 
i *ivutive Committee are binding for all parties joining 
•i" Communist International. The Communist Interna 

* Mini, operating under the conditions of most acute civil 
fir fare, should be centralized in a better manner than 

Him Second International. At the same time, the Commu- 
Mhl International and the Executive Committee are natu- 
* illy bound in every form of their activity to consider 
1 1 u* variety of conditions under which the different parties 
liuvc to work and struggle, and generally binding resolu¬ 
tions should be passed only on such questions upon which 
Mich resolutions are possible. 

17. In connection with the above, all parties desiring 
In join the Communist International should alter their 
names. Each party desirous of joining the Communist 
International should bear the following name: Communist 
thirty of such and such a country, section of the Third 
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Communist International. The question o! iIn i 
is not only a formal one, but is a poliiic.il r -♦ 
great importance. The Communist Intern.>ii *••».1 
dared a decisive war against the entire bom 
and all the yellow Social Democratic pariu h 
pensable that every rank-and-file worker slum 11 , 

clearly to distinguish between the Commum .1 1 
the old official “Social-Democratic” or “Soeuli-.i 
which have betrayed the cause of the working < 1 - 

18. All the leading organs of the press ol c\ i. - 

are bound to publish all the most import an 1 <1. 

of the Executive Committee of the Commum < 1 
national. 

19. All parties which have joined the Coinnmum ** 
ternational as well as those which have expressed » *1 *# 
to do so are obliged in as short a space of linn 1 . , * 
sible, and in no case later than four months all.. 
Second Congress of the Communist International. 1 
vene an Extraordinary Congress in order to discus* u 
conditions. In addition to this, the Central Com min*** 
of these parties should take care to acquaint all 11 !• 
organizations with the regulations of the Second « 
gress. 

20. All those parties which at the present litm 
willing to join the Third International, but have .* 1 
not changed their tactics in any radical manner, shnni 1 
prior to their joining the Third International, take i>..* 
that not less than two-thirds of their committee nu mb.. 
and of all their central institutions should be com po ¬ 
of comrades who have made an open and definite d«< u 
ration prior to the convening of the Second Congrev.. -- 
to their desire that the party should affiliate to the 'I hint 
International. Exceptions are permitted only with the om 
sent of the Executive Committee of the Third Intel nn 
tional. . . . 

21. Those members of the party who reject in prin 
ciple the conditions and the theses of the Third In! 11 
national, are liable to be excluded from the party. . . 


— Reading No. 1 4a 

IFNIN: on shooting 
CRITICS OUT OF SEASON 


.. 

%££*<££ * * c — 
r,i iiv, 1922 . 


i i . or tifie by Comrade 

. . The other day 1 communist International on a 
H .kosi in No. 20 of the ^ommun teacher at one 

„,w book by Otto Bauer (who w miserable philis- 

but who. like ^ f^ites: “They are nmy 
line after the war). ( Bauer ^ always sald that the 

ilvoiSnS ^bourgeois ^^Uevolutionaries all 
And the Mensheviks an are aston i s hed when 

,,l whom preach this s °rt , people who say such 
w, say that we shall shoot those P ^ ^ when an 
things- They are amazed, but sure discipline is re- 

irm y is in retreat, a hundre J vanc i n g ? because during 
died than when tejrmnj forwar § d . lf everybody 
.m advance eve ^ b ° dy P that would spell disaster 
started rushing back n 

unmediate and ine y tab ' e o nt the most important thing 
Precisely at such a momen , ^ ise liimt s of the 

is to retreat in good order, • P And when a Men- 

etreat, and not to give way to pan been ad _ 

S * -you ® tg“e with Vo», 1 % V°“' 

vocating retreat all the tim , in rep ly, For the 

man, let us retreat to^^^^Soilary courts 
public advocacy o nneU ages Publishing 

■ N. Lenin, 5—- ^ 

House: Moscow, 195D, von 
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“urts^but 1 S G^Ltt^t’’ 0therWiSe thcy " 
rOen“‘“ B®, t**-*"* ^'cause 

5SKSS'r .w : z 

cial-Revolutionaries preach 3 S ’ ^ Menshevik . . '* 

“The revolution^as gon^too ^far^What^ *""■ 

now we have been sayine all t£ V y ° U 
it again.” But we sav in ™ *}£!*** P*™' 1 " 1 

before a firing squad for savmg tharEither ... 

from expressing your views 'nr if? • h y °" " '• 
mg your political views publicly ^7 th °" ' M " 

stances, when our position i, t he prescnl . . 

was when the WhiteSdL ™° re lh.n. 

we shall treat you as the worst Tn^ dlrecdy attackin,- ... 
Guard elements.” We must neve! to^gel *. 


•— Reading No. 1 4b -—’ 

11 NIN: ON COMMUNIST 
MORALITY 18 


I min frankly avows that Communist morality is com - 
, /, /f'/y subordinated to the interests of the class struggle 
f ihr proletariat. This passage is taken from an address 
■ ihr Communist Youth League , 1920. 

i i 1 

Here, first of all, I will deal with the question of com¬ 
munist ethics. 

You must train yourselves to be Communists. The task 
i (lie Youth League is to organize its practical activities 
in such a way that by learning, organizing, uniting, and 
lighting, its members should train themselves and all who 
look to it as a leader; it should train Communists. The 
whole object of training, educating, and teaching the 
youth of today should be to imbue them with commu¬ 
nist ethics. 

but is there such a thing as communist ethics? Is there 
,iich a thing as communist morality? Of course, there is. 
II is often made to appear that we have no ethics of our 
own; and very often the bourgeoisie accuse us Commu¬ 
nists of repudiating all ethics. This is a method of shuf¬ 
fling concepts, of throwing dust in the eyes of the work¬ 
ers and peasants. 

In what sense do we repudiate ethics and morality? 

In the sense in which it is preached by the bourgeoisie, 
who derived ethics from God’s Commandments. . . . 

We repudiate all morality taken apart from human 
society and classes. We say that it is a deception, a fraud, 
a befogging of the minds of the workers and peasants 
by the landlords and capitalists. 

18 N. Lenin, Selected Works (Foreign Languages Publishing 
House: Moscow, 1951), vol. II, pt. 2, pp. 482-84. 
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the interests of thT cfasiTst^ M , enfire,y 

morality is derived from rhl ® ° f ‘ hu p "''" . 

of the proletariat ® mterests of «'e ,i. , 

workers ^nd^eTsants bTth 0 °i ^ Opprcssio " 

We had to des“w s ^ h had a t ndl0rdS ' - 
for thi s we had tQ creat ; had to overthrow tl„, 

workshops,^onty^y & ^ *>y ha,. 

from .its long slumber WenowT^ " 

experience, that only th P ACC Say ’ 0,1 "" 
that compact force ^yhi^rt!* 3 ? 3 * COuld h "v.- , 

peasantry are following and which 1 ^ 01 ^ : ' n< ' " 1 

onslaughts of the exploiter, ^ h ch h as withstood „l| , 

fend, finally consolidate and « h « r l nks ’ ancl ‘'""Hi 

society. "^ate and finally build up u>,. 

morality apai/from hmuansoc'^ ^ D ° SUCh ,l ""' 
ity for us is subo?dTnateJ FS"-* b a ***•■ 
struggle of the proletariat * & lnterests °< Hu- ■ i . 

M Sa53f«“« about morality , 

united discipline and 1 entlrel y m this ■. ,i, , 

exploiters_The bSs 'Tn 01388 Strugg,e a 8 ai ”' ", 

struggle for the consolidating , mmunist morality ,. u, 

msm. That, too, i the baT^ COmp,etion of Co, . 

sation, and teaching. . . . f commu mst training, , ( |„ 


— Reading No. 1 4c — 

i I ENIN: ON COMMUNIST 
WORK IN TRADE-UNIONS 19 


I here can be no doubt that Messrs. Gompers, Hen* 
.Muon, Jouhaux, and Legien are very grateful to “Left” 
\olutionaries, who, like the German opposition “on 
t Uni ipic” (heaven preserve us from such “principles”!) 
i like some of the revolutionaries in the American In- 
trial Workers of the World, advocate leaving the reac¬ 
tionary trade unions and refusal to work in them. There 
nccil be no doubt that these gentlemen, the “leaders” of 
opportunism, will resort to every trick of bourgeois 
diplomacy, to the aid of bourgeois governments, the 
priests, the police, and the courts, to prevent Communists 
joining the trade unions, to force them out by every 
means, to make their work in the trade unions as un¬ 
pleasant as possible, to insult, bait and persecute them. 
We must be able to withstand all this, to agree to all 
nnd every sacrifice, and even—if need be—to resort to 
various stratagems, artifices, illegal methods, to evasion 
and subterfuges only so as to get into the trade unions, 
to remain in them, and to carry on communist work in 
them at all costs. 

1U N. Lenin, Selected Works (Foreign Languages Publishing 
House: Moscow, 1951), vol. II, pt. 2, pp. 378-79. 
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— Reading No. 14d 


J. STALIN: HOW TO MAKE 
OFFENCE LOOK LIKE DEI I N< 


The Communist justification of violent ovenln- 
democratic regimes is that it is a measure of <U I 
against the anticipated reaction of opponents of tin >> 
gram who presumably would not abide by a />• ■ ■ 
democratic change in power. The following conmn m < 
Stalin on the use the Communists made of the .\l< * > ■ • 
defence under the democratic Kerensky regime de¬ 
an interesting light on their claim. 

1 i 1 

An original peculiarity of the revolutionary tacin 
this period must be pointed out. This peculiarity coirdu 
therein that the revolution attempted to carry out cvt ■ 
or almost every step of its attack under the appeal.m< 
of defence. There is no doubt that the refusal to pm mi 
the transfer of troops was a serious aggressive act ol Hi 
revolution; nevertheless this attack was undertaken un.i.i 
the slogan of the defence of Petrograd against a povuhl. 
attack of the external enemy. There is no doubt ih,»t 
the formation of the revolutionary military comm it to. 
was a still more serious step in the attack against ih« 
Provisional Government; nevertheless it was carried out 
under the slogan of the organisation of the Soviet eon 
trol over the activities of the military staff. There is n«» 
doubt that the open going over of the garrison to the 
revolutionary military committee and the organisation ol 
the network of Soviet commissioners indicated the begin 
ning of the insurrection; nevertheless these steps wen- 
taken under the slogan of the defence of the Petrograd 
Soviets against possible attacks of the counter-revolution. 

20 From “Leninism or Trotskyism,” The Errors of Trotskyism, 
English trans. (London, 1925), pp. 225-26. 
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h U ns though the solution had £ 

eTsfly .the 6 apparent 2C 

, (nitucnce. This must al P and slogans of this 
. „ , of value. bore 

which none the less, muw 
. .. offensive character. 


-— Reading No. 1 5 

, | ON TROTSKY: THE PERMANENT 
REVOLUTION 21 


. iqn6 Trotsky outlines the future Program 
Written in 1906, 1 rois y were to adopt in 

which Lenin ond the B° s ^ ^ pra c tic aUy 

1^17. At the represented a profound aban- 

alone in his stand whwhreP It is sigmfi- 

donment of Marxian historical fr extra cted 

cant that the work international in Mas- 

fZTn Me un^ali.e. a* 
foreign languages as well. 

. . . Every political party /thuTplacfthe^ate ?the 
to capture political power ff 1 j t re fl e cts. The Social- 

service of the .class - ^ strive fot 

of the working class. 
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The proletariat grows and becomes stronga \\ in¬ 
growth of capitalism. In this sense the developm. *.» 
capitalism is also the development of the prolci.u i.»i « 
wards dictatorship. But the day and the hour on i 
power will be transferred to the working class du> > 
depends, not upon the level of the productive loins i > 

on the relations of the class struggle, on the internal. * 

situation, and on the traditions, the initiative ami " 
fighting preparedness of the workers. 

It is possible for the workers to come into pown 
economically backward countries sooner than in ad van* * < 
countries. In 1871 the workers took power in theii ha id 
in petty bourgeois Paris—true it lasted for only in* 
months, but in highly developed capitalist England 01 ih 
United States the workers have never held power h*i * 
single hour. To imagine that the dictatorship of the |>n* 
letariat is in some way automatically dependent on ih 
technical development of a country is reducing ‘Vm 
nomic” materialism to absurdity. This point of view h,» 
nothing in common with Marxism. 

In our view the Russian Revolution will create com It 
tions in which power will pass into the hands ol ilo 
workers—and in the event of the victory of the revolti 
tion, it must pass into the hands of the workers—helot, 
the bourgeoisie is able to develop their ability to govei n 

. . . There is no doubt that the concentration, the cul 
ture, and the political importance of the industrial prole 
tariat depends on the extent of development of capitalist 
industry. But this dependence is not direct. Between tin- 
productive forces of a country and the political strength 
of its classes there are various social political factors 
which divert and sometimes completely change the form 
of political relations. In spite of the fact that the produc¬ 
tivity of the United States is ten times greater than thal 
of Russia, nevertheless the political role of the Russian 
proletariat, its influence on the politics of the country, 
and its possibility of influencing the politics of the world 
is incomparably greater than that of the proletariat of 
the United States. 

. . . Does not all this give us reason to assume that 
the Russian “man” will take power sooner than his “mas¬ 
ter”? 


, B( , n trotsky: the permanent revolution 
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I litre can be two forms of a^voT- 

. mugerate ones sttengt an which are not justi- 

llttnory situation and underta * ^ ^ other hand 

II,., I by the given relation tQ the revolutionary 

which however we sh.U be driven b, .he 

lion to a minor scale by tl 'e" orc in its inevitable 
i, bourgeois in its, aims a * ^ the chief a ctor 

icsiilts, closing ones eyes to . u the time 

in this bourgeois revolution is the proletary , 

pressing forward to power. bourgeois revolu- 

One may reassure onesdf only be a 

S ?SpS —“t haaU - 

its hands by armed force - . cial conditions of 

One may reassure oneself1that the soc that 

Russia are not ripe for socialism without^ i^ * £ ^ 

the proletariat, ta ^*tM,lv°oress forward the introduction 
position, must inevitably P The general sociologi- 

of State management of mdu y. ^ so i ves the 

cal term bourgeois revolution by no^me^^ difficultieS) 

politico-tactical problems, bourgeois revolution 

which the mechanics of a given do t, 
throw up. . , . . thp e nd of the XVIII. 

In the bourgeois ^^Vl^ation of capital, the 
century which aimed at s ^ found t0 be possible, 
dictatorship of the San , passing episode, it 

This dictatorship was not simply a passing P q£ ^ 

left its impress upon the e “ uin ° h d ^; inst the enclos- 
fact that it --^ion. In the revolu- 

ing barriers of the bourgeo t hc direct aim 

tions commencing m&e^b^ ^ of the 

of which is also bourgeois, political domm 

inevitable, or perhaps on y P . itself will see to 
tion of the proletariat. The I^™ e a passing “epi- 
it that the dominateion do«s 4 But we can at once 

S»«eTv“ “i'it inevitable that the proletarian d.cta- 
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torship should be crushed against the h.»i. 

bourgeois revolution, or is it possible thnl in .* 
of world historical conditions, the prosper i i 
may open wide before it, and that it may bn d «'■ 
riers of the bourgeois revolution? Here we air 
by a question of tactics: should we con sc ion I \ 
a working class government during the pen ml i) 
revolution is developing towards this stage, m nn> 
at that moment regard political power as a im i 
which the bourgeois revolution will thrust upon il»< 
ers, and which it would be better to avoid? 


— Reading No. 16 — 

KARL KAUTSKY: TERRORISM AND 
COMMUNISM 22 


Written in 1919 , Kautsky charges the Communists u til' 
having betrayed the principles of Marxism , socialism 
and democracy . At the time it was composed , the ( am 
munist terror was getting under way. Compared to subs, 
quent actions , it was relatively mild , not yet unleash * ./ 
in its full fury against all opponents including workns , 
peasants , socialists , and dissident Communists. (For a 
Bolshevik reply see Reading No. 16a.) 

i i i 

Many revolutionaries of the West point triumphantly 
to the fact that Bolshevism is still in power, and app;u- 
ently, even at the time when these lines are being written 

23 Karl Kautsky, Terrorism and Communism , English trans. 
(National Labor Press: London, 1920), pp. 198, 215, 
202 ft. 
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|019) is still outwardly intact; je^he^cntics^o^ 

Mi* visit, at the very be 8«i“ 8 would have actually 
•i'«' 0 ily collapse. This the Ssheviks had been true to 
, „ place long ago, if". kept themselves go- 
1 , programme. T ey ano ther some part of their 

by discarding one a [ er “T achieved the very 
Cuunme, so that finahy ^ ‘ obtain . For in- 
..iiuiry to that which they threw over- 

in order to come into igwer ^ to keep 

. ,..d all their dem0 ^ v ha ve had to let their Socialist 

Zi have proved .hemseWes to be 

rough-going opportunist, ^ triumphed in Rus- 

llolshevism has, up P ufiere d a defeat. We have 

.l„. hut Socialism has alrea y wh ich has developed 

only to look at the form w hich was bound so to 

under the Bolshevik regime, ^ was ap . 

develop, as soon as tne 

1,1 Originally they were "frengfifof Tuniversal 

National Assembly, electe so on as it stood 

,ud equal vote. But they t&ibuaaa* t, te of 

their way. They a bloody rule, 

the death penalty, Yf *ey gaD in the state they 

When democracy was being aba within the prole- 

hecame fiery nphoiders of demo^ ^ more and 

lariat, but they a *[ e P oersonal dictatorship. They abo 

more by means of thei p reintroducing 

MM the Pi«“-”“ k J S ”% “e .he, declared it to 

it. At the beginning of th 8 b aucra tic apparatus, 

l*e .heir object “. f f'f power of the old State; 

Which represented the mean p a neW form of 

hut they have intr °^ c ame int o power by dissolving 
bureaucratic rule. Th y finally the army itself- 

the discipline of the a y , severely disciplined. They 
They have created a new a Y> le vel, instead of 

2o5e to reduce — 

S“£S Se'd iltS which stands ou a lower lew. 
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PrivilegedSsJand’over'and at h Cr ,,av ‘' ' 

? tiU mother class to appear ? W ? "" V h 

ln T°h m e eS h an f enj ° yS hi 8h Pri’vigS " ' VU '"" 

1 h e absolutism of the Tw u g * * • 

to life in a new but as °i h bUreaucracy .. 

Proved form; and also X b -7 Seen ’ by "" . . 

being formed the seeds of af ° f . this . . 

sponsible for direct criminal CW Ca P ,tal,s ni. win, i 

ity stands on a much and "•"*. 

talism of forme“SaysTfs X" ,hc i "‘ ( " 

estate which exists no morn £ y * he ancicnl i„i 

in Russia were ripe But thev ° r ltS abobll °" ..i,, , 

«tion of capitalism S ^ not n > '<» 
not compensated for bv incr/ 60 ^’ th ' S ,oss 1,1 bl.m 
The economic and with 5 , ° f P ros P eri 'y. 

Bolshevik methods is inevitable IX thC T 0 '-' 1 ’ , " 1 "" - 

it should end in a military n °" Iy bc Vl ‘ l,n| 
bon, no help from without °. apse - No world i, , 

Mure of Bolshevik S3S,»« . 

cialism, as against Commnn* • C Europe.,,, • 

to take care that the moral wtastmlf differcnl ' ".. 

particular 0 f Sodalism resul,in ^ . . 

catastrophe of Socialism in nen X not ,0;|<I 1,1 "■ 

deavour to make a sham di £ f. ra,; and > further, .. 

ods and the Marxist nStho l' nCtl ° n . b f‘ ween these ... 

to the knowledge of theXl’ O ng this „ 

Press must ill unde/st Jd The7 n l A 7 Rad ‘cal,S„,, , 

bon, if it really imagines it V! C ? Sts ? f social 
claiming to the masses the T ves . tbos e interests by 
Socialism, making them £?• ? y ° f Bol shevism 
the Soviet Republic fust h 'T - the Presenl form 

flag of omnipotence of the workin ** , M Saillng Un der th, 
ism itself. ... ttle working-classes and of So,,,, 

responsible , h tXrori 1 sX , whiS r be hiCh B °' shevism has been 

every form of freedom of the Pr? the aboli,i <>" 

of wholesale execution ° s certXl ’m^ Mds in a m 
the most repellant of all It j s thatXv'“i? 1 Strikin « •"" l 
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wisdom. Yet does not Lenin himself call 
Hu “intelligentsia” to help him in the struggle 
-i llie rogues and the adventurers? Certainly he does; 
. In withholds from them the one and only means 
* n help, namely the freedom of the Press. The con- 
MMciscd by the Press, in every respect free and 
r• * led, alone can keep in check those rogues and 
mIiik* rs who inevitably fasten on to any Government 
'•!* In unlimited in its powers and uncontrolled. In- 
i often through the very lack of the freedom of the 
these parasites thrive the more. . . . 


— Reading No. 16a — 

ION TROTSKY: IN DEFENCE OF 
TERRORISM 23 


lliis is Trotsky's reply to Kautsky and other socialists. 
I hr same logic which he uses to justify terrorism against 
capitalists" was subsequently used to justify terrorism 
•u:ainst all those, including workers and peasants, who 
opposed the Communist party leadership. It was, at a 
ail! later time, applied to followers of Trotsky. 

i 1 i 

. . . Kautsky, in spite of all the happenings in the 
world to-day, completely fails to realize what war is in 
general, and the civil war in particular. He does not un¬ 
derstand that every, or nearly every, sympathizer with 

" L Trotsky, Dictatorship vs. Democracy (New York: Work¬ 
ers Party of America, 1922), pp. 54-55, 57-59. 
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Thiers in Paris was not merely an “oppun* • 
Communards in ideas, but an agent and | 
a ferocious enemy ready to shoot one in (In 
enemy must be made harmless, and in wart mu ' 
that he must be destroyed. 

The problem of revolution, as of war, con .1 1 
ing the will of the foe, forcing him to capiiul »i 
accept the conditions of the conqueror. 11> 
course, is a fact of the physical world, but m ^ 
tinction to a meeting, a dispute, or a conga . li¬ 
bation carries out its object by means of the empi.. 
of material resources—though to a less degree n. ... , 
The bourgeoisie itself conquered power by me -n 
volts, and consolidated it by the civil war. In llu j * 
ful period, it retains power by means of a -.\ .1 • 
repression. As long as class society, founded on ik • 
deep-rooted antagonisms, continues to exist, 
remains a necessary means of breaking the will ..i - 
opposing side. 

Even if, in one country or another, the dictator.i» M 1 
the proletariat grew up within the external tram, 
of democracy, this would by no means avert the civil 
The question as to who is to rule the country, i.< «»( n 

life or death of the bourgeoisie, will be decided on • <" 
side, not by references to the paragraphs of the coirm 
tion, but by the employment of all forms of violeiu • 

. . . The degree of ferocity of the struggle depends ... 
a series of internal and international circumstance- 1 1 
more ferocious and dangerous is the resistance o! n. 
class enemy who have been overthrown, the moo ... 
evitably does the system of repression take the form .1 
system of terror. 

. . . The Russian proletariat was the first to entei il* 
path of the social revolution, and the Russian bourgeon 1. 
politically helpless, was emboldened to struggle iiimhi 
its political and economic expropriation only bccau . 
saw its elder sister in all countries'still in power, and n 
maintaining economic, political, and, to a certain extern 
military supremacy. 

If our November revolution had taken place a h 
months, or even a few weeks, after the establishment « 
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,,, „ f the proletariat in G ? revolution would 

. .I..TC can be no doubt that our^ llbloodless „ o£ 
turn the most peaceful, earth But this his- 

. ..(,1c revolutions oni this ^ ^ first g i ance , 

«l sequence—the most . _ ial {or the Russian 

in any case, theinfringed—not through our 
i mg class found 1 even ts Instead of being the 
h hut through the wiU of e t ^ ^ first . ft was 
, the Russian proletary P riod q{ con f US ion, 

, , (his circumstance, after th htp^^^ the res ist- 

* .1 imparted desperation Russia previously, 

, • ... the classes which had rued in K q£ ^ 

forced the Russian P r « leta ™, plo ts and m- 

I . . Peril foreign of State 

, , irctions, to have rec those measures proved 

are expected t0 consider them 

It-woSng Class, P-- ~ 

11“ object and itsduy ^ suprema cy beyond ques- 

rower. . 1W ” does not demand terrorism, 

I he revolution logica y nd an arme d insurrec- 

|tiit as “logically it does“ monp \ aC e! But the revolution 
ton. What a profound comm P should at- 

*«. r.qoir. of the necessary, 

tain its end by all m reauired by terrorism. A revolu- 
by an armed rising; if ’red wer with arms in 

lionary class whi( ' h t haS fln “tm suppress ) rifle in hand, 
Its hands is bound to, J 1 ’ out PP f its hands. Where 
till attempts to tear ^eP - t w ill oppose to it its 

It has against it a hostde army^ armed conspiracy, 

own army. Where it is c °^ r ° n ‘% iU hurl at the heads of 
ultcmpt at murder, oi .nsing, perh s Rautsky has 

its enemies an unsparing pena^ ^ the w hole 

invented other methods. ^ and recommend in 

question to the degree of P e d f exeC ution? 

all circumstances imprisonment inste 
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The question of the form of repu i 
gree, of course, is not one of “principle h 
of expediency. In a revolutionary period, ih* f • 
has been thrown from power, which d<» 
itself with the stability of the ruling » l.» 
proves this by its desperate struggle .1 mi 
cannot be terrorized by the threat ol impn 
it does not believe in its duration. It is |u • < 
but decisive fact that explains the widcspi< -d 
shooting in a civil war. 

Or, perhaps, Kautsky wishes to say th;it • * 
not expedient, that “classes cannot be am« i pm 
untrue. Terror is helpless—and then only hi h 
run”—if it is employed by reaction against .» in 
rising class. But terror can be very ellicieni 
reactionary class which does not want to le.m ih« 
of operations. Intimidation is a powerful we.i| 
icy, both internationally and internally. War. lit »r. 
tion, is founded upon intimidation. A victor ion 
erally speaking, destroys only an insignificant p.ui 
conquered army, intimidating the remainder and i ■ * 

ing their will. The revolution works in the sam. 
kills individuals, and intimidates thousands. In 11 li¬ 
the Red Terror is not distinguishable from the nm. 
surrection, the direct continuation of which it npi. 

The State terror of a revolutionary class can I 
demned “morally” only by a man who, as a pi nr M - 
rejects (in words) every form of violence whatsiu 
consequently, every war and every rising. For this on. i, * 
to be merely and simply a hypocritical Quaker. 

“But, in that case, in what do your tactics difiVi h 
the tactics of Tsarism?” we are asked, by the high pi i. 
of Liberalism and Kautskianism. 

You do not understand this, holy men? We shall 
plain to you. The terror of Tsarism was directed ag.m. 
the proletariat. The gendarmerie of Tsarism throttled He 
workers who were fighting for the Socialist order. < >m 
Extraordinary Commissions shoot landlords, capitalr.i 
and generals who are striving to restore the capitalr.i 
order. Do you grasp this . . . distinction? Yes? Foi n 
Communists it is quite sufficient. 


. —- {fading No. 1? 

.■ A LUXEMBURG-. SOCIALISM 
/>.ND THE DEMOCRATIC 
PROCESS 54 


* 

7 and practice on Soviet lije. * 

Socialism in life dema ^ ra ded°by^centuries of 

11 iiiinformation m i^c^faTlnstincts in place of e S ot ^f 
i.mirgcois class rule. Social mst idealism which 

. .1 ones, mass initiative m P one knows this better, 

, i) Crs all suffering, etc. ^ etc. g u m0 re stub- 

■Irscribes it more f^pletely mistaken m the 

l.ornly than Lenin But he i ial force of the fac- 

incans he employs. Decree, . rule by terror—all these 

SU-K? £ 

(error which demoralizes. r eally remains? In 

When all this is efim nated d by general, 

place of the representative have laid down 

popular elections, "renresenmtion of the laboring 

ihe soviets as the only tru P political life in the 

masses. But with the represyon be come more 

,and as a whole, Me elections, without 

and more crippled. Wthoutge fely> without a 

unrestricted freedom of press a in every public 

free struggle of opinion, 1 * die ans by 

1940) ’ pp ‘ 

47 . 48 , 52-54. 
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institution, becomes a mere semblance ol hi' 
only the bureaucracy remains as the active 
lie life gradually falls asleep, a few dozen i 
of inexhaustible energy and boundless ex pen* .. t 

and rule. Among them, in reality only a ilo/m - 
ing heads do the leading and an elite of the \\•>• i ■■ 
is invited from time to time to meetings wlu i. m 
to applaud the speeches of the leaders, and («• 
proposed resolutions unanimously—at bottom, H«*» 
clique affair—a dictatorship, to be sure, not the .i. * 
ship of the proletariat, however, but only the ill. i .< = 

of a handful of politicians, that is a dictatorship ... 
bourgeois sense, in the sense of the rule of tin I t 
. . . Yes, we can go even further: such condition . 
inevitably cause a brutalization of public life: am n. ( • * 
assassinations, shooting of hostages, etc. . . . 

The basic error of the Lenin-Trotsky theory r. n 
they, too, just like Kautsky, oppose dictatorship to <1..»» 
racy. “Dictatorship or democracy” is the way tin .p. 
tion is put by Bolsheviks and Kautsky alike. Tin Un¬ 
naturally decides in favor of “democracy,” that i • * 
bourgeois democracy, precisely because he oppose *i » 
the alternative of the socialist revolution. Lenin ... i 
Trotsky, on the other hand, decide in favor of ilicl.ti... 
ship in contradistinction to democracy, and therein. 
favor of the dictatorship of a handful of persons, ih..t 
is, in favor of dictatorship on the bourgeois model I L 
are two opposite poles, both alike being far removal 
from a genuine socialist policy. The proletariat, when n 
seizes power, can never follow the good advice of K.ml 
sky, given on the pretext of the “unripeness of the conn 
try,” the advice being to renounce the socialist revolution 
and devote itself to democracy. . . . 

“As Marxists,” writes Trotsky, “we have never Invn 
idol worshippers of formal democracy.” Surely, we haw 
never been idols of formal democracy. Nor have w» 
ever been idol worshippers of socialism or Marxism 
either. . . . 

“We have never been idol worshippers of formal 
democracy.” All that really means is: we have always 
distinguished the social kernel from the political form of 


. .-soc.usm^dbmock.t.c^ZU 

. ,-iitx democracy; we^ yS 0 f^dom hidden 
, . oi social and freedom- 

, die sweet shell of form al q ^ ^ the working 
. tl( order to reject the latte ■ sheU , but rather, 

into not being satisfied wi soc i a list democ- 

poll, ic«l to , 0 eltoin a,e 

,0 replace bourgeois democracy 
.hoc nicy altogether. something which begins 

tt.it socialist dem ° cra T {t r t he foundations of social- 

..lv m the promised land after ^ as some rt 

e conomy are created, 1 people w ho, m the 

i , bristmas present for th h J | {ul 0 f socialist die* 

. . have loyally su PP orte ^ e ^ s simultaneously with 

, .„„s. Socialist demoW beg ^ ^ ^ and of the 
,,, beginnings of the;des moment of 

. "..Cionof Sc P"«V. K « 

ib.' seizure of power oy nroletariat. , 

.. as the dictatorship o^e pr atorsh . p consists in the 

Vcs, dictatorship! But this in i ts elimination, 

manner of a PP lyi ^.flZckt upon the well-entrenched 
energetic, resolute bourgeois society, 

Unfits and economic relauons^o^ b 

without which a socia hi m ust be the work of 

. omplished. But this d^atorshp in the name 

,bc class and not of a little leamng ^ QUt of the 

of the class—that 1S > * P r ses; it must be under their 
active participation of th con trol of complete pub- 

tiircct oS rf the growing politic! con' 







































— Reading No. 1 8 — 

JOSEPH STALIN: THE 

GENERALIZATION OF Tl II 
PERMANENT REVOLUTION 


Stalin accepts the thesis of the permanent n \ohm 
in terms of Lenin’s formulation. This should In . 
pared carefully with Reading No. 15. 

1 1 i 

. . . Where will the revolution begin? Where, in wl. n 
country, can the front of capital be pierced first? 

Where industry is more developed, where the pul. 
tariat constitutes the majority, where there is more ■ nl 
ture, where there is more democracy—that was the n j*L, 
usually given formerly. 

No, objects the Leninist theory of revolution; not m . 
essarily where industry is more dev eloped , and so loilli 
The front of capital will be pierced where the chain • ! 
imperialism is weakest, for the proletarian revolution i 
the result of the breaking of the chain of the world ini 
perialist front at its weakest link; and it may turn out 
that the country which has started the revolution, which 
has made a breach in the front of capital, is less devrl 
oped in a capitalist sense than other, more developed, 
countries, which have, however, remained within (hr 
framework of capitalism. 

In 1917 the chain of the imperialist world front proved 
to be weaker in Russia than in the other countries. Ii 
was there that the chain gave way and provided an oul 
let for the proletarian revolution. Why? Because in Russi.i 
a great popular revolution was unfolding, and at ils 
head marched the revolutionary proletariat, which had 

25 1. Stalin, Problems of Leninism (Foreign Languages Pub 
lishing House: Moscow, 1953), pp. 37-38. 
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hi hTAUN. £ peasantry 

. important ally as thevast^ma J ^ Be - 

. ,.,c oppressed and exp , ^ su ch a hideous 

. Z revolution the* waslacked aR 

„ |tlll ,ive of imperialism as by the whole 

, nicstige and was weaker in Russia, 

, , h(in . The chain proved h’ ^ a capitalist 

“ Ame 

, , 1Pie Will the Chain bre ^ 'preclude? that the chain 

.1 is weakeSt T JL 1 S Why? Because that country has 

break, say, m lndl ^ 0 L v proletariat, which has 

„mg militant, revolutionary.P movement—-an 

..I, un ally as ^ “^“undoubtedly imP ortaI “ ^ 

Mibtedly powerful ana nted by such a well 

.. lU se there the revolution is lacks all moral 

vn foe as foreign imperi l > oppressed and ex- 
, m and is deservedly hated ny 
miled masses of India. chain will brea 1 

is also quite possiWe that me are operat- 

„„ Whv? Because the ta< ; lor “ . in Germany 

""•lb' but^^f bourse, e the nl ^wrmous^difference^m^Bie 

,, rt revolution in Germany. • 

























— Reading No. 19 


JOSEPH STALIN: ON THE 
DICTATORSHIP OF THE 
PROLETARIAT 26 


Stalin restates Lenin in catechetical form. 

i i i 

From this theme I take the three fundamentuI m-m 
tions: 

a) the dictatorship of the proletariat as the in•inn« 
of the proletarian revolution; 

b) the dictatorship of the proletariat as the rule «>! » 
proletariat over the bourgeoisie: 

c) the Soviet power as the state form of the dii hit 
ship of the proletariat. 

1. The dictatorship of the proletariat as the instrum • 
of the proletarian revolution . The question of the p. 
letarian dictatorship is above all a question of the m>.> 
content of the proletarian revolution. The prolel.m 
revolution, its movement, its sweep and its achievement 
acquire flesh and blood only through the dictatorship . 
the proletariat. The dictatorship of the proletariat is ih 
instrument of the proletarian revolution, its organ, li 
most important mainstay, brought into being for the pm 
pose of, firstly, crushing the resistance of the overthrown 
exploiters and consolidating the achievements of the pm 
letarian revolution, and, secondly, carrying the prol« 
tarian revolution to its completion, carrying the revolti 
tion to the complete victory of socialism. The revolution 
can vanquish the bourgeoisie, can overthrow its powei, 
without the dictatorship of the proletariat. But the revo 
lution will be unable to crush the resistance of the bom 

20 J. Stalin, Problems of Leninism (Foreign Languages Publish 
ing House: Moscow, 1953), pp. 46-52. 
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maintain it. victor, anti J ’» 

„ ,1 victory of socialism in the fon n of 

:«S , i t f'C 5 n.iS« •» * ” aio - 

. fundamental ^ "£££% 

•M..» of power.” {Lenin.) Does tlus^ ^ ^ 

, required is to j > beginning. 

, MOt . The seizure of power is o y in 

.. reasons the bourgeoisie thatsts^ovCr ^ ^ 

t tiuntry remains for a long Th fore t he whole 

,,ri,iriat which has overthrown it. jj^mfore^t ^ 

••it is to retain P ow ® r ’ ° n in t bi s ? To attain this 
•m lble. What is needed to attam ^ main tasks 

j SSt£Sto°rship Of the proletariat “on the 

I " 'iti brea^h^ resistance of the lantHords arui^pi' 

for the 

(nidation, the abolition of classes, of the 

s- —* 

roletariat over of the proletariat is not a 

vident that the dictetonflup t vernme nt, a change 
mere change of personalities 1 S j d political 

"cabinet,” etc ^^tTSpportunists of all 
mder intact. The Mensheviks p | re and in their 

, imntries, who fear dic J „ quest G f power” for the 
• tight substitute the concep' the “conquest of 
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power” to a change of cabinet le uke Scheide- 

,.ower of a new cabinet made up ^P It is 
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changes have nothing in common with lh< -i. 
of the proletariat, with the conquest of i< ' 
the real proletariat. The MacDonalds and !.• 
in power, while the old bourgeois order r. -n 
remain, their so-called governments cannoi !• 
else than an apparatus serving the bourgeon " 
to hide the ulcers of imperialism, a weapon mil 
of the bourgeoisie against the revolutions y n> .->« 
of the oppressed and exploited masses. Capital m 
governments as a screen when it finds it iiu-n 
unprofitable, difficult to oppress and exploit (h< < 
without the aid of a screen. . . . 

The dictatorship of the proletariat arises not > • ht 
basis of the bourgeois order, but in the pi• * 
the breaking up of this order after the overtI ih>\n . i *i 
bourgeoisie, in the process of the expropriation .a ■»-* 
landlords and capitalists, in the process of the mu i.*i 
tion of the principal instruments and means ol |n...i=. 
tion, in the process of violent proletarian revolution I 
dictatorship of the proletariat is a revolutionary p 
based on the use of force against the bourgeoisie. 

The state is a machine in the hands of the mime . i 
for suppressing the resistance of its class enemies. In . 
respect the dictatorship of the proletariat does not dii! 
essentially from the dictatorship of any other class, i 
the proletarian state is a machine for the suppression 
the bourgeoisie. But there is one substantial ditto mi.. 
This difference consists in the fact that all hitherto om • 
ing class states have been dictatorships of an exploitm f 
minority over the exploited majority, whereas the tint * 
torship of the proletariat is the dictatorship of the « • 
ploited majority over the exploiting minority. 

Briefly: the dictatorship of the proletariat is the rub 
unrestricted by law and based on force—of the proletaum 
over the bourgeoisie , a rule enjoying the sympathy ami 
support of the labouring and exploited masses. (Lomu 
The State and Revolution.) 

From this follow two main conclusions: 

First conclusion: The dictatorship of the proletarial 
cannot be “complete” democracy, democracy for all y 1 m 
the rich as well as for the poor; the dictatorship of tin 


... „,c™to SS h,p OP ihe 

“must be a state that is‘ general) 

, |/or the proletariat an the bourgeoisie)” 

lletatorial in a new woy^( 8^ q£ Kautsky and Co. 

0 Vol. XXI, p. 393.) “ DUre ” democracy, about 

.1 universal equality, about P & bourgeo is of the 
democracy, and the 1* > eQ exp i 0 ited and 
-l.lt.ible fact that w the T !^ tbe ow of “pure” democracy 
, i .iters is impossible. Q f working class, 

-I- theory of the upper str fed by the impe- 

- I. lias been broken in and for the purpose 

.tut robbers. It was broug u of touching up 

-mcealing the u J ce f "^ngth in the struggle 
,# f i iulism and lending TTn( w capitalism there are 
„ msl the exploited masses Under cap ^ ^ , f 

.. «» “Gerties” pri, printing plants, 

„ no other reason than that P actual en)0 y- 

supplies, etc., indispensable lor c rs. Un- 

H capitalism the exploited masse ad ^ ttation q£ tbe 

i really participate , even under the 

"entry, if for «. otter capitalism, 

...I democratic b the people but by the 

governments are not set up 5 ' ^ and Morgans. 

Itoischilds and Starneses he democr acy, the 

I iriiiocracy under ca P lta mino rity, based on the re- 

anv* <*.<* “ pioited maionty 

-not emerge as the »»h ^ tte pe it ca „ 

nl bourgeois society an smashing of the bourgeois 


Author’s italics. J-St. 





































Reading No. 20 


JOSEPH STALIN: SOCIAI I'.M il 
ONE COUNTRY 28 


Stalin develops the theme of building mk ihIi 
country without relinquishing the objective <•/ 
tional revolution . For a critique of this com, i n . 
Reading No. 22. 

i i i 

What do we mean by the possibility of llu- vi» » 
socialism in one country? 

We mean the possibility of solving the conii 
between the proletariat and the peasantry wiih n. 
of the internal forces of our country, the possihiln\ < •* = 
proletariat assuming power and using that powu i- ? 
a complete socialist society in our country, wiih lit. 
pathy and support of the proletarians of other euum. 
but without the preliminary victory of the piol*i 
revolution in other countries. 

Without such a possibility, building socialism r. I > 
ing without prospects, building without being sun 
socialism will be completely built. It is no use un > , 

in building socialism without being sure that we e.m i 
it completely, without being sure that the technie.il l<. 
wardness of our country is not an insuperable ohsi.u I. 
the complete construction of a fully socialist sociriv I 
deny such a possibility is to display lack of failh m n.. 
cause of building socialism, to abandon Leninism. 

What do we mean by the impossibility of the compl» t. 
final victory of socialism in one country without ti« 
victory of the revolution in other countries? 

We mean the impossibility of having full guarani* • 

28 J. Stalin, Problems of Leninism (Foreign Languages Pi/Mi l. 
ing House: Moscow, 1953), pp. 192-93. 
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htalw: socialism in one country 

. * intervention, and conse J^ nt Jj t£ l vfct^S^he 
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^i^tsr^Tabandon internationalism, to 
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1 s r 

We now ta» before 

extremely unstable equilibr , vertbe less. Will 

indisputable, a certain eqmhbnum e teU . 
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I ,om every manner of invasion. 
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llnnalism and theinternai bu iiding socialism,’ if 
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Imsc of the world it remain 

pleting the building o t * £ or t he workers of all 
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countries that it undoub y > l nts i n its own 

achieving victory over I think 

economy, the victory of scepticism 
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Demo™ 7^ Jo scare^he H °7 did ' 

preaching that ‘the Rn«- workers aw,n /,, 
are we bfating L £2"“ W1 « «* *•< , 

r **«% wi ". 

try and thereby stren oth™- .1 de,c « : 'lion 
all over the world? fifl ” g the posi,io " <" • • ■ 

Is* not obSs/thL / h r C r eS in . . 

ticism regarding our sucrp w oever di.sscuitii. 

indirectly helps the Social D* 1 " buiIdin S s "> 

of the Internationa re ‘ l . . 

^ “W. from “ 


— Reading No. 20a —■ 

>N TROTSKY: CRITICISM OF THE 
II IEORY OF SOCIALISM 
IN ONE COUNTRY 29 


a sky proves that just as he and Lenin revised Marx 
I ngcls, Stalin has revised the revision. It is interest - 
hf observe that Trotsky’s own revision of traditional 
'■ > \ iun is presented as a correction which history itself 
ilnl out. The logic of events, so to speak, corrected 
logic of the theory. Stalin could have plausibly argued 

* ihr same way instead of denying that he was revising 
filin’ s position. In any case , the Bolsheviks actually 

* 1 1 glit the events about whose logic they subsequently 
</ in justification of their action. 

i i i 

. . In our epoch, which is the epoch of imperialism, 

* ( of world economy and world politics under the he- 
uiony of finance capital, not a single communist party 

ui establish its program by proceeding solely or mainly 
in mi conditions and tendencies of developments in its 
•wn country. This also holds entirely for the party that 
Helds the state power within the boundaries of the 
H S.S.R. On August 4, 1914, the death knell sounded for 
national programs for all time. The revolutionary party 
•I the proletariat can base itself only upon an interna¬ 
tional program corresponding to the development and 
ml I apse of capitalism. An international communist pro¬ 
gram is in no case the sum total of national programs or 
mi amalgam of their common features. The international 

^ Leon Trotsky, The Third International After Lenin (New 
York: Pioneer Publishers, 1936), vol. I, pp. 3-4, 16-17, 
20-21, 35-36, 66-67. 
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program must proceed directly from an an;i!\ . 
conditions and tendencies of world econonn m i 
world political system taken as a whole in ill 
nections and contradictions, that is, with llu > 
antagonistic interdependence of its separate pan ' 
present epoch, to a much larger extent than in lit 
the national orientation of the proletariat nuisi 
flow only from a world orientation and not vi< . 

Herein lies the basic and primary difference !»• i 
communist internationalism and all varieties o! n 
socialism. 

. . . The international revolution is regarded 
interconnected process which cannot be predie led u> 
its concreteness, and, so to speak, its order of ocum. 
but which is absolutely clearcut in its general 
outline. Unless the latter is understood, a correct polm 
orientation is entirely out of the question. 

However, matters appear quite differently if wc pm. 
from the idea of a socialist development which is m • 
ring and is even being completed in one country. Wc It * 
today a “theory” which teaches that it is possible lo In. 
socialism completely in one country and that the con.U 
tions of that country with the capitalist world c.m i 
established on the basis of “neutralizing” the vvuiM 
bourgeoisie (Stalin). The necessity for the slogan 
United States of Europe falls away, or is at least dimm 
ished, if this essentially national-reformist and nol i. ■ 
lutionary-internationalist point of view is adopted. Ilm 
this slogan is, from our viewpoint, important and vii.ill 
necessary because there is lodged in it the condemnation 
of the idea of an isolated socialist development. For tl» 
proletariat of every European country, even to a 
measure than the U.S.S.R.—the difference, however, i 
one of degree only—it will be most vitally necessary 
spread the revolution to the neighboring countries and i«» 
support insurrections there with arms in hand, not oul o! 
any abstract considerations of international solidarity, 
which in themselves cannot set the classes in motion, but 
because of those vital considerations which Lenin formu 
lated hundreds of times—namely, that without timely 
aid from the international revolution, we will be unable 
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, nf the soviet United States [of 
, ,1,1 out. The slogan of the q{ the proletarian 
r>'l corresponds to the y simu ltaneously m 

union, which does not brea coun try to country 

-is, bu, 

,1 i cquires the closes view t0 defense 

■ - zsszsszjggs 

. ° f ,he comm 
.„i, .national) says: international proletarian 

:,S“ l : .rSTf; 

“[STtaVtat possible in a few. or even m on 

..luted capitalist country. revolut i on of the proletariat 
I hat the Internationa t v, e re can of course 

,„nnot be a simultaneous act, of p£ople after the 

I* no dispute at all am | 8 lU achieved by the 

Mpcrience of the October Revoi ^ pressure of 

iitoletariat of a back ^ waitin g in the least for the 
historical necessity, without wamng out the 

Sariat of the advanced counmes^ ^ ^ ^ of 

l u,nt.” Within these bmlt *’ * e lv correct and quite m 
uneven development is a * isc with the second half o 
place. But it is entirel J ° th the ho llow assertion that the 
ihe conclusion namely, one isolated capitalist 

victory of socialism » poss ble draft program simply 
country.” To prove its point i thc impression 

nays: “Hence it f °" ows :, ' ’ o£ une ven development, 
that this follows fr0 ™ t a n. “Hence follows” some- 
nut this does not follow ^ ^ historica i process were 
thing quite the contr y. . loped not only unevenly 
such that some countries isolated from each 

hut even independently f en deve lopment would 

other, then from tb e la ^ of q£ building socialism 

indubitably follow the possibd W ^ ^ most ad vanced 
in one capitalist coun J matU re, in the more backwar 

%«,£££££?*■ « - — 
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tr*« 5 is ;::: ; 

tnr.V ■ S - ta,in said in November 1926- “Th 
took as its starting Doinf th?/ \ rhc 

socialism in one county 1 th lde . a thal l,K 

socialism in that countrv y ™, ea ? S tbe P° ssil,| lii\ i,. . 

Plished with the forc« of a ,- tt J liStaSkcan,, ‘' 
Nov. 12, 1926.) °* a Sln ^ e country </ 

<!>« party pS? ” ° nr “‘ ,re P**" » I. . 

found its highest exDres . opposite Posiiinn. ,, 

C.P.S.U. But one woT n m the P^gr;. I „ 

self “always” proceeded from thls^/ ^ S ‘ ,l '" ' 
--nbehniit with the^ 1 ^^. 

19 L^we ^iave absolutely 11 ^ hiS *"*“ ■" - 

are no documents ^ 1 ^ 0 ^ °£. kno " il * ' 

Stalin outlined Lenin’s ? object. Bui in I” 

as follows: CWS ° n the bui 'ding of s,h 

the establishmenr o °f f ^proM 6 ^ ° f thC bour « coisi . 

country does not y et guaSt eThe *"*“““* . 

socialism. The main task of s!t ^ com P lete vicio.v . i 

of socialist production _still 13 ‘? m tbe organ i 

task be accomplished can thi ahead ’ C: "' • •" 

one country be attained whhom th 1 ^ ° f SOcia, ' M . 

proletariat of several a’dvpm/T the J01nt eff °rts ol u„ 

To oSro^ th e l COUDtrieS ? ■ 

one country are sufficient_the , f J ^ geoisle > the effort . ,.i 

bears this out. For the final • blstor y °f ou r revoluii..,, 

„l Zc%*ZjZZ° C lh r i t m - 

country, particularly of such n il k eff ° rts of 
are insufficient. For this the effort?™/*i° Untry as Hu "‘“ 
-vera, advanced ^Ill.^.P^arian, 
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Such, on the whole, are the characteristic features of 
- I rninist theory of the proletarian revolution (Stalin. 

■tin and Leninism , pp. 40f., Russian ed., 1924.) 

• hie- must concede that the “characteristic features of 
I eninist theory” are outlined here quite correctly. 
i** 11 ic later editions of Stalin’s book this passage was 
4 Ht i od to read in just the opposite way and the “charac- 
‘ • he features of the Leninist theory” were proclaimed 
*nlnn a year as . . . Trotskyism. 

. . The theory of socialism in one country inexorably 
■•<h to an underestimation of the difficulties which must 
1 * overcome and to an exaggeration of the achievements 
iMincd. One could not find a more anti-social and anti- 
volutionary assertion than Stalin’s statement to the effect 

• lull “socialism has already been 90 percent realized in 
m»« U.S.S.R.” This statement seems to be especially meant 
(•»! a smug bureaucrat. In this way one can hopelessly 

• I r, credit the idea of a socialist society in the eyes of the 
lolling masses. The Soviet proletariat has achieved gran- 
■ I lose successes, if we take into consideration the condi- 
llons under which they have been attained and the low 
cultural level inherited from the past. But these achieve¬ 
ments constitute an extremely small magnitude on the 

• ales of the socialist ideal. Harsh truth and not sugary 
hlsehood is needed to fortify the worker, the agricultural 
laborer, and the poor peasant, who see that in the eleventh 
year of the revolution, poverty, misery, unemployment, 
bread lines, illiteracy, homeless children, drunkenness, 
and prostitution have not abated around them. Instead 
»)l telling them fibs about having realized 90% socialism, 
we must say to them that our economic level, our social 
and cultural conditions, approximate today much closer 
to capitalism, and a backward and uncultured capitalism 
at that, than to socialism. We must tell them that we will 
enter on the path of real socialist construction only when 
the proletariat of the most advanced countries will have 
captured power; that it is necessary to work unremittingly 
for this, using both levers—the short lever of our internal 
economic efforts and the long lever of the international 
proletarian struggle. 
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i* »lishcd in our country; socialism has in the main been 
Mill; we are advancing towards communism. Now, the 
M.iixist doctrine of the state says that there is to be no 
*• tir under communism.—Why then do we not help our 

* i;ilist state to wither away? Is it not time we relegated 
*Im state to the museum of antiquities?” 

I hose questions show that those who ask them have 
Miiscicntiously memorized certain tenets of the doctrine 
i Marx and Engels about the state. But they also show 
i Ini I these comrades have not grasped the essential mean¬ 
ing of this doctrine; that they do not realize in what 
iihlorical conditions the various tenets of this doctrine 
M-re elaborated; and, what is more, that they do not 
understand present-day international conditions, have 
overlooked the capitalist encirclement and the dangers it 

• nI ails for the socialist country. These questions not only 
lirlray an underestimation of the capitalist encirclement, 
hut also an underestimation of the role and significance 
mI the bourgeois states and their organs, which send spies, 
i tsassins and wreckers into our country and are waiting 
lor a favourable opportunity to attack it by armed 
force. . . . 

What could have given rise to this underestimation? 

It arose owing to the fact that certain of the general 
tenets of the Marxist doctrine of the state were incom¬ 
pletely elaborated and were inadequate. It received cur¬ 
rency owing to our unpardonably heedless attitude to 
matters pertaining to the theory of the state, in spite 
of the fact that we have had twenty years of practical 
experience in state affairs which provides rich material for 
theoretical generalizations, and in spite of the fact that, 
given the desire, we have every opportunity of success¬ 
fully filling this gap in theory. . . . 

Consider, for example, the classical formulation of the 
theory of the development of the socialist state given by 
Engels: 

“As soon as there is no longer any class of society 
to be held in subjection; as soon as, along with class 
domination and the struggle for individual existence 
based on the anarchy of production hitherto, the col¬ 
lisions and excesses arising from these have also been 
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abolished, there is nothing more tr> h,. 

s^v'tS 6 f SP6Cial repressivc forex-, a m '' , ' 

ward ^ ID WWch the sta( o really . . , 

ward as the representative of society -,s •. «i . 

taking possession of the means nf Y 

name of society—is Tt tZ T . pr(H,,K h( " 1 «'• - 

p— « « . i ft K“ , 1 ■ 

government nf « ’ . then ceases of if , If )L 

«« tzssz “ sro ,^ *. 

Is this proposition of Engels’ correct? 

SSSSSfSS 

££E 5 \s in 

need to areegthen the army a'„" S “ . . 

.."eUpSSrifdi? h *" , “ n . . 

impossible to abstract oneself ’fro Vle . W . of thls ’ Jt ,s 

tion that socialism hn f s pr ^ ceec ^ s from the assump 
tea simultaneously In a lfcSiT 0 ™°™“ ■** 
countries. Consequently, Engels isnoTh ° amajor "- v 
any specific socialist state nfl “ h f e ,nvestl 8'""- 

Xtrr £ay-?*■««*£2rx 

what changes must the nmW * maj ° nty of countries, 
dergo?” Only ,1,1s gene?/.™?!^^^ - ■ 
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problem can explain why in his investigation of the ques¬ 
tion of the socialist state Engels completely abstracted 
himself from such a factor as international conditions, 
I lie international situation. 

Hut it follows from this that Engels’ general formula 
ii bout the destiny of the socialist state in general cannot 
l»e extended to the particular and specific case of the 
victory of socialism in one separate country, a country 
which is surrounded by a capitalist world, is subject to 
(he menace of foreign military attack, cannot therefore 
abstract itself from the international situation, and must 
have at its disposal a well-trained army, well-organized 
penal organs, and a strong intelligence service, conse¬ 
quently, must have its own state, strong enough to defend 
the conquests of socialism from foreiga attack. . . . 


— Reading No. 22 — 

THE COMMUNIST PARTY LINE IN 
CULTURE: UTERATURE 31 


Following are a few official declarations illustrating 
the fruits of party dictatorship in culture. These are only 
samplings of the different fields from astronomy to zo¬ 
ology in which the Communist party has exercised thought 
control with all the sanctions of the state ready to enforce 

31 From The Country of the Blind , by George S. Counts and 
Nucia Lodge (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1949), pp. 
79-83. With permission of the authors. This book is a 
treasure trove of official documents on the party-line in 
culture. 
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its decrees. The English translations of the official <l< ■ > 
have been made by George S. Counts and Nucia / ■ 

i i i 

. . . The Central Committee of the All-Union < 
munist Party notes that the literary journals, Zvezda un.i 
Leningrad , published in Leningrad, are conducted m 
entirely unsatisfactory manner. 

In the journal Zvezda in recent times, along with < 
nificant and successful works by Soviet writers, ideolni" 
cally harmful works have appeared. The gross mistake - ! 
Zvezda is the placing of a literary tribune at the dispo .1 
of the writer Zoshchenko, whose works are alien to Soviet 
literature. The fact is well known to the editors of Zvezda 
that for a long time Zoshchenko has specialized in writiup. 
shallow, empty, and vulgar stories, in preaching decadent 
banality and neutrality in ideology and politics, designed 
to confuse and poison the consciousness of our youth 
The last of Zoshchenko’s published stories, “The Adven 
tures of a Monkey” ( Zvezda , Nos. 5-6, 1946), is a vulgai 
parody on Soviet life and Soviet people. 

. . . The Central Committee notes that the journal 
Leningrad , which has constantly offered its pages to the 
vulgar and slanderous attacks of Zoshchenko and to the 
empty and non-political verses of Akhmatova, is espe¬ 
cially badly conducted. Just as the editorial board of 
Zvezda , so the editorial board of the journal Leningrad 
has tolerated grievous mistakes by publishing a series of 
works saturated with the spirit of servility toward every¬ 
thing foreign. 

. . . What is the meaning of the mistakes of the edi¬ 
torial boards of Zvezda and Leningrad ? 

The leading workers of the journals and in the first 
instance the editors, Comrades Saianov and Likharev, 
have forgotten the thesis of Leninism that our journals, 
whether scientific or literary, cannot be non-political. 
They have forgotten that our journals are a mighty in¬ 
strument of the Soviet state in the cause of the education 
of the Soviet people, and Soviet youth in particular. They 
must therefore be controlled by the vital foundation of 
the Soviet order—its politics. 
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... The Central Committee of the All-Union 

munist Party resolves: journal Zvez da, 

1 . To oblige the ed “™ 1 l S^ot Stilt Writers, and 
I he Administration of , f (he Ce „, ri ,| Com- 

the Administration of Pr p JL unist Part y to undertake 
mittee of the All-Union rem0V al of the mistakes 

measures for the uncondi j tioned in the present 
and shortcomings °f *he joum ^ a nd to in- 

resolution, to correct the 1 1 3 of the journal, 

sure a high ideologicai and artist!.^ ^ of the 

putting a stop to the pp ... matova an d their ilk. 
works of Zoshchenko and Mhmatova ^ ^ 

2 . In view of the fact that at he prese^ u journals 
sary co n d it i otis forthe publxca ^ publi cation 

5 SSEi' LeZrad, trating the literary forces 

into the work of the pages, .0 

;o e 8 ici;”fX^°vv h ^" n,a ' “ d for the 

quality of the works P“hhahe^ as editor-in- 

4. To appoint Comrade A. ^ q£ ^ 

chief of the journal Zvez a m Adrn j n i s tration of Prop- 

aganda°'of ^the Centra? Committee o, the AW- 
Communist Party. 








































— Reading No. 22a - 

THE COMMUNIST PARTY l INI II I 
MUSIC 32 


. . . The Central Committee of the All-Union < 
munist Party considers the opera Velikaia l>m I 
(Music by Vano Muradeli, Libretto by G. Mdiv.im i j 
duced at the Bolshoi Theatre of the USSR on it. 
Thirtieth Anniversary of the October Revolution to h 
vicious and inartistic in both its music and its ul*|. i 
matter. 

The basic defects of the opera lie first of all in t)i. 
music. The music is feeble and inexpressive. It coni him 
not a single melody or aria to be remembered. It h 
confused and disharmonious, built on complicated du 
sonances, on combinations of sound that grate upon ih< 
ear. Some lines and scenes with pretensions to melodioir 
ness are suddenly broken by discordant noises wholl. 
strange to the normal human ear and oppressive to tin 
listener. Between the musical accompaniment and lh> 
development of the action on the stage there is no organu 
connection. The vocal part of the opera—the choral, solo, 
and ensemble singing—produces a miserable impression 
As a result of all this, the potentialities of the orchestra 
and the singers are not exploited. 

. . . The Central Committee of the Party holds that 
the failure of Muradeli’s opera is the result of the formal 
istic path which he has followed—a path which is false 
and injurious to the creative work of the Soviet composer. 

The conference of Soviet musicians, conducted by the 
Central Committee of the Party, showed that the failure 
of Muradeli’s opera is not an isolated case. It is closely 
linked with the unsatisfactory state of contemporary 

23 From The Country of the Blind, by George S. Counts and 
Nucia Lodge (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1949). pp 
160-66. 
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«•« communist party uni « tendency 
*,v|ct music, With the spread of a formahs 
mining Soviet composers with the appear- 

As far back as 1936, in £° n Lady Macbeth of 

„ n ee of Dmitri Shostakovich s P Central Comm ittee of 
Miscnsk, Pravda, the organ - sm the an tipopular 

.he Party, subjected ^ s ^ usic and exposed the harm 
formalistic perversions in h {uture 0 f Soviet music, 

mid danger of this t< ' n c M f m the Central Committee 

clear,, ,he Soviet people s 

the All-Union Com- 

munist Party resolves: tendency in Soviet music 

1. To condemn the fomiah t t to the liqui¬ 

ds against the people and as leaning 

dation of music. Administration of Propaganda 

2. To propose tolbe/rf Committee and the Com- 

and Agitation of the Cen _ endeavor to correct the 

25 

S b eSum ,Kve.opm». 0< Soviet music in «. 

tion of realism. ^atmizational measures of the 

improvement of musical affairs. 
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THE d& UN,ST PARTy UNEIN 


dramatic theatres andmeasures f ° f - th ®- re P ertoirc of II.. 
Central Committee of the All lJnfo ' mprovemci1 '. Hi. 
recognizes that the condition C ° mmuni ‘> t 

theatres is unsatisfactory. the repertoire of n„ 

the’ CoJ^eeTnAni ^%£ ft ^ ho ^ thn, 

line by introducing plays of hf . fol J ows an income 
The publishing house Iskusstvn rg . e0ls foreign dramatists, 
structions from the Com^t ’ m accord ^ce with in 
published a volume of nnf , °? Artistic A ^irs, has 
English and American ^ COntem P°'="y 

munist" P?rty reSsf° mmittee ° f the A >l-Union Com- 

* on Artis- 

shortest possible period themwi ehmmate in the 

in the Co"r„L‘ h Sr„To,r iflCa T ° f * he ,hea,re 
Committee on Artistic Affairs P ? op,e ^ to require the 

Nncta Hoe d i° 
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— Reading No. 22c — 

[HE COMMUNIST PARTY LINE IN 
BIOLOGY 34 


. . . “Before beginning the concluding address,” said 
Lysenko, “I must respond to a note which has reached 
the Presidium. I am asked: What is the attitude of the 
Central Committee of the All-Union Communist Party 
to the address which I delivered at this session? My an¬ 
swer is: The Central Committee of the All-Union Com¬ 
munist Party examined and approved my address, ‘On 
the Situation in Biological Science.’ ” 

. . . This announcement by the President evoked the 
general enthusiasm of the members of the session. With 
one impulse all those present rose from their seats and 
engaged in a stormy and prolonged ovation in honor of 
the Central Committee of the Party of Lenin and Stalin, 
in honor of the wise leader and teacher of the Soviet 
people, the greatest scholar of our epoch, Comrade Sta¬ 
lin. . . . 

In clear and profoundly thoughtful theses Academician 
T. D. Lysenko exposed the hopeless attempts of various 
representatives of the reactionary and decadent school of 
Mendel and Morgan to defend their positions in science. 
At the same time he outlined the militant tasks of biologi¬ 
cal science in the immediate future. 

“In science,” says Academician T. D. Lysenko, “there 
is no place for chance. Physics and chemistry achieved 
stupendous successes in their development because they 
repudiated the explanation of natural phenomena in terms 
of chance. Biological science must profit from this ex¬ 
perience. 

u From PRAVDA t August 10, 1948, quoted in The Country 
of the Blind, by George S. Counts and Nucia Lodge 
(Poston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1949), pp. 206-08; 211-12. 
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“The entire idealistic chromosome theory ol inli< m .*■ 
is based on chance. The process of fertilization i m 
to pure chance. The splitting of hybrids is sul»i» •. • t*» 
chance. The causes of hereditary changes are unit*, 
and are also due to chance. Chance reigns even a i.. 
Such a theory cannot serve as the foundations ol hint. ■, 
ical science. . . . 

. . . Fatherly care is shown by the Party and 11» 
government for the strengthening and development ol il». 
Michurinist tendency in our science, for the removal - t 
all obstacles on the way to its fullest flowering. I hi 
obligates us to develop the work yet more widely and 
deeply for the fulfillment of the command of the Soviri 
people on arming the state and collective farms with 
advanced scientific theory. 

We must earnestly put science and theory at the service 
of the people in order to raise ever more swiftly il»> 
harvest of the fields and the productivity of livestock, to 
raise the productivity of labor on state and collective 
farms. 

I call on all academicians, scientific workers, agrono¬ 
mists, and animal breeders in close union with the progress 
sive workers of the socialist rural economy to direct all 
their energies to the fulfillment of these great and noble 
tasks. {Applause.) 

Progressive biological science is indebted to the geniuses 
of mankind— Lenin and Stalin—for this: the teachings of 
Michurin entered into the treasure-house of our knowl¬ 
edge , into science as a golden fund. {Applause.) 

Long live the teachings of Michurin, the teachings on 
the transformation of organic nature for the welfare of 
the Soviet people! {Applause.) 

Long live the Party of Lenin and Stalin for revealing 
Michurin to the world and for the creation in our country 
of all conditions necessary for the flowering of advanced 
materialistic biology. {Applause.) 

Glory to our great friend and coryphaeus of science — 
our leader and teacher , Comrade Stalin! 

(All stand and applaud for a long time.) 
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declaration. recoanized both tendencies in 

As long as our f s debates between them 

Soviet genetics and as long s o{ the0 retical 

were regarded as the dis- 

i|iiestions of contempo y ed my views which 

covery of truth, I gg** “ws I Academician 
«t some points differe ^ become clear to me that 
I ysenko. But now, sin sc hool in Soviet genetics 

the basic theses committee of the All-Union 

..re approved by the Central ^ party> cann ot 

Communist Party, * s , been declared mistaken by 

• • • 
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MOSCOW, March 5—Th„ 

today that reactionary 'bowLokT^ 6 " S ° Vicl A " "■* 

noted in Soviet circuses and S tende ncies” have I. 

it ought to be exposed h * persons responsible i, . 

. “Only by full unmaskina of th„ 
cians and formalistic direeforf who C ° smopolit <HlH,,,o H 
arenas of Soviet circuses al.Vn ? haVe p,antCtl 1,1 
Soviet circus art achieve a new b ° Ur ® e ° 1S tendcnCK ' s * 

a genuine expression of the and ***.. 

Peoples inhabiting our great fathl „ Stren 8 th ol tt.. 
said. S ur great fatherland,” the newspa,.,-, 

organ ofThe FtaeArt^Com appearin 8 in Soviet An. 
Cinematography, was signed • * he Ministr y "I 

attacked E. Kuznetsov th„ r Y - N,kola! Barzilovich I, 
U. works felari, 

art of capitalist countries wh^^ Ae ., decayed circu ' 1 
empty numbers and attractions.” d ideolo S'call v 

"■ UNITE P PR ^). 

Tendencies.’ ” accuses Circuses of ‘Bourgeois 
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— Reading No. 23 — 


R. HILFERDINGr STATE CAPITALISM 
OR TOTALITARIAN STATE 
ECONOMY 36 


One of the ablest orthodox Marxist economists assesses 
the nature of the Soviet State . 

1 1 i 

. . . Does the “bureaucracy” really “rule” the ( Soviet) 
economy and consequently the people? Bureaucracy 
everywhere, and particularly in the Soviet Union, is 
composed of a conglomeration of the most varied ele¬ 
ments. To it belong not only government officials in the 
narrow sense of the word (i.e. from minor employees up 
to the generals and even Stalin himself) but also the 
directors of all branches of industry and such function¬ 
aries as, for example, the postal and railway employees. 
How could this variegated lot possibly achieve a unified 
rule? Who are its representatives? How does it adopt 
decisions? What organs are at its disposal? 

In reality, the “bureaucracy” is not an independent 
bearer of power. In accordance with its structure as well 
as function, it is only an instrument in the hands of the 
real rulers. It is organized as an hierarchy and sub¬ 
ordinated to the commanding power. It receives but does 
not give orders. Any functionary, as Trotsky justly puts 
it, “can be sacrificed by his superior in the hierarchical 
system in order to decrease any kind of dissatisfaction.” 
And these are the new masters of production, the sub¬ 
stitute for capitalists! Stalin thoroughly exploded this 

** From the Modern Review , June, 1947, originally published 
in May, 1940, in the Socialist Courier (Russian) - 
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myth when, during the last purges, he ordered . 1 - \ 
among others, thousands of industrial managers. 

It is not the bureaucracy that rules, but he who p\. 
orders to the bureaucracy. And it is Stalin who re¬ 
orders to the Russian bureaucracy. Lenin and Tu*i i 
with a select group of followers who were never able in¬ 
come to independent decisions as a party but alu>, 
remained an instrument in the hands of the leaders (lit- 
same was true later with the fascist and national-soc i.ilt* i 
parties) seized power at a time when the old state .«|* 
paratus was collapsing. They changed the state apparalu 
to suit their needs as rulers, eliminating democracy an - 1 
establishing their own dictatorship which in their ideology , 
but by no means in practice, was identified with tin 
“dictatorship of the proletariat.” Thus they created (In- 
first totalitarian state—even before the name was in 
vented. Stalin carried on with the job, removing hi . 
rivals through the instrument of the state apparatus and 
establishing an unlimited personal dictatorship. 

This is the reality which should not be obscured by 
construing alleged domination by a “bureaucracy” which 
is in fact subordinate to the government to the same 
extent as are the rest of the people. This is true even 
though some modest crumbs from the master’s table may 
be doled out to it—without, of course, a guarantee that 
other crumbs are to follow and at the price of constant 
danger to their very lives. Their material share does not 
constitute any important portion of the social product. 
Nevertheless, the psychological effect of such a differ¬ 
entiation may be quite considerable. 

Important economic consequences flow from this fact. 
It is the essence of a totalitarian state that it subjects the 
economy to its aims. The economy is deprived of its own 
laws, it becomes a controlled economy. Once this control 
is effected, it transforms the market economy into a 
consumers’ economy. The character and extent of needs 
are then determined by the state. The (Nazi) German 
and (Fascist) Italian economies provide evidence of the 
fact that such control, once initiated in a totalitarian state, 
spreads rapidly and tends to become all-embracing as was 
the case in Russia from the very beginning. Despite great 
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R HILr 

different in their points of departure, 
system of totalitarian s a es striving to maintain 

other. In Germany, too, - nes thc character of 

and strengthen its P ower ’ p • lose their regulating 

production and accumulation. Prices The 

function and become ™® r ® Y nents of econom ic activity, 
economy, and with i t ^ e state? becoming its 

are more or less subje primacy which it 

subordinates. The economy los^thejima ^ 

held under bourgeois society. influence on 

ever, that economic circles do not have gre^ But 

the ruling power in Germ y Umits and is n ot deci- 
their influence is conditional, h p olicy is actually 

sive in relation to the essen pY h are i n power, 
determined by a small circle of those wno ^ lQ 

It is their interests, their ldea - r Qwn power that 

maintain, exploit, an s reng . mpose as law upon the 
determines the policy is why the subjective factor, 

subordinated economy. character of political 

the “unforeseeable, irrationa in politics, 

development has gained such P fl e fl a s deter- 

The faithful believe only m heaven and 
mining forces; the Marxist sectar^ and lY roletariat . T he 
and socialism, in classes S - dea that pre sent-day 

Marxist sectarian cannot g P n dence, is unfolding 
state power, having achie P.^ ^ lawS; subject- 

compelling .hem ,o -r» i* «<* 

tem in general is determm by ^ econom y that is 

economy. On the c011 ruling power and su'o- 

determined by the policy °f ^e m g P tota li- 

jected to the aims and purpose^oHhispow ^ ^ ^ 
tarian power hves by ruUng the economy—as is 

economy or even for the thoug h the latter (as any 

the case of the bourgeois state, te) ma y occasion- 

student of foreign policy^ an analogy t0 the totalitarian 

ally pursue aims of i s ■ Roman Empire, 

SSSiSs and their emperors. 
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Bo2L“k U e S c C ;nomy T ieW| '""" 

production mpU^Z/S^ 0 * 1011 ° f thc n ' 1 ' 
one class and vesting It - 8 the . econom y fr om the ml, ,.i 

which is democratically sdf-governed ^ hole ~ a 1 ' 

that the political form of th £«Y never . .. 

was fo replace C ° n a i;i ™ ana 8 ed economy” wl,„ I, 

could be unrestricted absolStTsm C ThL f ° r t m: " k " 

the economic basis nnri *u i ‘. e corre l a hon bclwnn 

S-” J -r 

cTr, r u T e wh°,fcs? "?,r *»» 

political X in g.« J re< !™„ 0n ! y , l ’“ Sible f °™ 
away. . . .*> g raL Thc state is withering 

diffcremly^Tt^ha^taudi^urtlmt has taught us 

despite Engels’ exnertnt; administering of things," 

“administering of people "and Th 7 ^ int ° Unlimit ecl 
emancipation of the stnte f , US no '‘ or, ly lead to thc 
^subjection of the ^ **“ ‘° 

continued 1 'cxislenc? ofMhL^foJm o?° n ° my SCCUreS the 
fact that such a result flol/ f government. Thc 
primarily brought about hv a unique situation 

Marxist analyris but it alter 7 “ DOt exclude a 

-nr;r»ir~ 

23. b?B =Sr s 

•"-iSSi I2SS7' ■«* 

<u ,h « -> Alisas 

For this reason the controversy as to whether the eco- 
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nomic system of the Soviet Union is “capitalist” or “so- 
cialist” seems to me rather pointless. It is neither. It rep¬ 
resents a totalitarian state economy, i.e. a system to which 
the economies of Germany and Italy are drawing closer 
and closer. 


— Reading No. 24 — 

THE AIMS AND TASKS OF 
DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISM 


The following statement was adopted by the Socialist 
International at Frankfurt-on-Main, Germany, 1951. It 
indicates the renewed emphasis on democracy as integral 
to the ends and means of socialism. 

i i i 

Socialism has become a major force in world affairs. 
It has passed from propaganda into practice. In some 
countries the foundations of a socialist society have al¬ 
ready been laid. Here the evils of capitalism are disap¬ 
pearing and the community has developed new vigor. The 
principles of socialism are proving their worth in action. 

... In many countries, uncontrolled capitalism is giv¬ 
ing place to an economy in which state intervention and 
collective ownership limit the scope of private capitalists. 
More people are coming to recognize the need for plan¬ 
ning. Social security, free trade unionism and industrial 
democracy are winning ground. 

. . . Communism falsely claims a share in the social¬ 
ist tradition. In fact it has distorted that tradition beyond 
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recognition. It has built up a rigid theology which , 
compatible with the critical spirit of Marxism. 

• • . International communism is the instrument ,,i , 
new imperialist state. Wherever it has achieved P ow, , „ 

nas destroyed freedom or the chance of gaining free,I. 

It is based on a militarist bureaucracy and a .. , 

ponce. By producing glaring contrasts of wealth ,,,.1 
privilege it has created a new class society. Forced lah.u 
p ays an important part in its economic organization 

* *' , Sociallsts . strive to build a new society in freedom 
and by democratic means. 

Without freedom there can be no socialism. Socialism 
can be achieved only through democracy. Democracy , 
be fully realized only through socialism 
n • ; ; Democracy requires the right of more than one 
party to exist and the right of opposition. But democracy 
has the right and duty to protect itself against those who 
exploit its opportunities only in order to destroy it. The 
defense of political democracy is of vital interest to the 
people. Its preservation is a condition of realizing social 
and economic democracy. 

... Every dictatorship, wherever it may be is a 
danger to the freedom of all nations and thereby to the 
peace of the world. Wherever there is unrestrained ex¬ 
ploitation of forced labor, whether under private profit 
or under political dictatorship, there is danger to the liv- 
mg and moral standards of all the people. 

wW?w!i Sm S ff ks . to rep,ace capitalism by a system in 
hich the public interest takes precedence over the in- 
terest of private profit. The immediate economic aims of 
socialist policy are full employment, higher production 
a rising standard of life, social security and a fair dis¬ 
tribution of incomes and property. 

• • ‘ Socialist planning can be achieved by various 
means The structure of the country concerned must de¬ 
cide the extent of public ownership and the form of 
planning to apply. 

. • . Public ownership can take the form of the na¬ 
tionalization of existing private concerns or the creation 
ot new public concerns, municipal or regional enterprise, 
consumers or producers’ cooperatives. 
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These various forms of public ownership should be 
tegarded not as ends in themselves but as means of con¬ 
tinuing basic industries and services on which the eco¬ 
nomic life and welfare of the community depend, of ra¬ 
tionalizing inefficient industries or of preventing private 
monopolies and cartels from exploiting the public. 

. . . Socialist planning does not presuppose public 
ownership of ill the means of production. It is com¬ 
patible wit v Jie existence of private ownership in impor¬ 
tant fields, for instance in agriculture, handicraft, retail 
trade and small and middle-sized industries. The state 
must prevent private owners from abusing their powers. 
It can and should assist them to contribute towards in¬ 
creased production and well-being within the framework 
of a planned economy. 

. . . While the guiding principle of capitalism is pri¬ 
vate profit, the guiding principle of socialism is the satis¬ 
faction of human needs. 

. . . Socialism means far more than an economic and 
social system. Economic and social progress have moral 
value to the extent that they serve to liberate and develop 
the human personality. 

Socialism fights to liberate men from the fears and 
anxieties from which all forms of political and economic 
insecurity are inseparable. This liberation will open the 
way to the spiritual development of men conscious of 
their responsibilities and to the cultural evolution of com¬ 
plete personalities. Socialism is a powerful factor in pro¬ 
moting this cultural development. 

. . . Democratic socialism is international because it 
aims at liberating all men from every form of economic, 
spiritual and political bondage. 

. . . Democratic socialism is international because it 
recognizes that no nation can solve all its economic and 
social problems in isolation. 

. . . Absolute national sovereignty must be tran¬ 
scended 

. . . The new world society for which socialists strive 
can develop fruitfully in peace only if it is based on vol¬ 
untary cooperation between nations. Democracy must, 
therefore, be established on an international scale under 
an international rule of law which guarantees national 
freedom and the rights of man. 
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